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Art. I.—The Relation of Drugs to Medicine. i 


MepicInE is one of those very human things which have the 
touch of nature making the whole world kin, in which every- 
body has an interest of some kind, voluntary or compelled, 
personal or vicarious. Even the Peculiar People, rejecting 
other mundane treatment, have a certain spiritualistic medicine 
of their own. Most of the world have to seek its aid at some 
time or other, and even the happy few who have no weak point 
about them to remind them of their mortality must own their 
liability to pay tribute to the healing art from the mischance 
of infection or accident. So every one has notions of some 
kind about it, often emphatic respecting some familiar remedy 
_or too familiar disease. Almost every one has a certain 
particular version of its doctrines and practice, swearing, 
perchance, by some pet ‘-pathy’ in sublime defiance of the first 
aphorism of Hippocrates, ‘ Experience is fallacious.’ -Every 
one that knows anything of his grandfathers is ready to dilate 
upon the family disease, for the honour of which he is as 
jealous as for that of any ancestral ghost. The incredible 
amount of quackery which flaunts in our faces wherever we 
turn, testifies more to a speculative weakness for medicine 
than to the necessities of disease. People laugh at it, satirize 
it, declaim against it, and fly toit for help in pain and sick- 
ness. Moreover, from the simply utilitarian point of view, 
health is economically the first care of everybody, 

A newer and deeper interest, however, has been given to 
medicine by a subtle but important change which has in our 
time passed over it. It is . change which has affected both 
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2 The Relation of Drugs to Medicine. 


doctrine and practice, the latter, indeed, as the issue of the 
former. In the modern development of biology medicine hag 
acquired a scientific basis which has revolutionized its whole 
constitution, and has altered every relation of theory and 

ractice. While it was almost exclusively empirical its 

octrine could only be deduced from the phenomena of its 
practice; but as seientific progress disclosed the origin and 
nature of morbid processes, the doctrine was enabled to pre- 
dicate the course and signification of the phenomena. The 
relations of doctrine and practice have thus been to a large 
extent reversed. So that as far as medicine is truly scientific 
its practice is dictated by the causes rather than the effects of 
disease, and operates not from various points of the periphery 
towards the centre, but from the centre itself. And just as 
the science of medicine has become more biological, so has a 
corresponding change also appeared in its art. It sees in the 
phenomena of disease only aberrant life-processes, and its 
methods of cure become adaptations and modifications of the 
common laws and conditions of life. It is not generally 
known how, in thus broadening its foundations, practical 
medicine has given to the ordinary forces of life positively 
curative functions, and makes an increased claim upon the 
active and intelligent co-operation of the patient. 

Moreover, in thus basing itself upon the ordinary laws of life 
modern medicine assumes the authoritative care of health as 
well as of disease, of the normal as of the abnormal states of 
the body. It seeks to perfect and establish health as well as 
to. cure disease. Among the sayings of Socrates which are 
true for ever, is the definition of medicine which he gave to 
Charmides—‘ the science of health.’ This it is primarily and 
essentially, and it treats disease as a negation, an aberration 
from the health-state, and not something apart from and 
independent of it. It has been too much the custom with 
the world to regard medicine as having to do first and chiefly 
with disease, and only secondarily and incidentally with health. 
Whereas the truest and most philosophical conception of its 
nature is quite the reverse. Thus there is no age, or circum- 
stance, or condition of mankind to which medicine has nota 
special message. It is not to make a world of valetudinarians 
that it enjoins so imperatively a physiological rule of life, but 
that the highest efficiency of the working power of the race 
may be maintained. Duly to fulfil its mission and assume its 
rightful dignity, it must be a matter of every-day life, and 
not the exceptional and doleful ministry of disease. 

When we hear of a College of Physicians which flourished 
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Medicine an Infant Science. ie 8 


in Egypt fourteen centuries B.c., and examined and licensed 
practitioners, and of the papyri in the Berlin Museum which 
treat most learnedly of every department of medicine, we are 
inclined to wonder if we have really advanced much since 
those days, and whether medicine is not almost a stationary 
science. Certainly its men of light and leading at the Inter- 
national Congress last held in London did not think so, 
for they were enthusiastic in the story of its recent progress 
and the promise of its future. The proceedings of this 
Congress, but lately published, positively glow with confidence 
and hope, which, each in his own department of medicine, 
every author manifests. The same feeling prevailed also in 
the addresses from both the presidential and sectional chairs 
at the late meeting of the British Medical Association at 
Worcester, which, as the jubilee of its foundation, naturally 
suggested a summing-up of recent advance. According to all 
these authorities, so far from being a thing of hoary traditions 
and ancient dogma, medicine is in truth an infant science, 
but lately born. They insist that all medicine out of biology 
is mere empiricism, and can have no scientific existence or 
organic life. As therefore its mother-science—hiology—is as 
yet only in its early maturity, scientific medicine is but in its 
swaddling-clothes. With ever-expanding powers and growing 
knowledge, a future of unbounded might and glory can be 
traced in direct lines from the development of its immature 
present. 

To the unscientifie man, however, these ecstatic visions are 
hardly intelligible. He finds that to him and to these learned 
professors medicine is quite a different matter. To him it is 
a thing of horrors—horrors in the exigencies which demand 
its succour, and horrors but little less in its remedies. 
Scientific medicine to him is a thing afar off, wrapt in the haze 
of the unknown; its art is nigh at hand, quite obvious and 
tangible enough with its repellent accessories. The one to 
him is a mere imagination, a cloud-picture, pretty enough it 
may be, but not at all comprehensible. The other is a matter 
of pain, suspense, and anxiety, of pills, potions, and plasters. 
The one may be sufficiently beautiful to the learned pundits 
of the profession, but to him the actual practice of healing 
has a greater if less pleasing interest. As if the disease and 
suffering which call for relief were not bad enough, medicine 
seems, he thinks, to have collected all that is forbidding and 
disagreeable in its treatment. And it is in this sort of 
medicine that the lay public looks eagerly for advance. 
Professor Huxley, in his address to the Congress, said, ‘If 
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4 The Relation of Drugs to Medicine. 


men could be satisfied with pure knowledge, the extreme 
precision with which in these days a sufferer may be told 
what is happening, and what is likely to happen, even in the 
most recondite parts of his bodily frame, should be as satis- 
factory to the patient as it_is to the scientific pathologist who 
gives him the information.’ Just so! that is the doctor's 
side, and very gratifying to him it must be; but the patient 
wants to know if his side also has made much progress, if 
the art of healing is more sure, and swift, and facile. The 
advance of the former has been abundantly glorified, and 
re to a great extent cast in the shade the progress of the 

tter. 

And yet progress of a very great and real kind has been 
made even in that part of medicine only which comes within 
the cognisance of the patient. It has been so great that only 
_ such marvellous advance as that of the scientific side could 
have overshadowed it, and so real because it is the direct out- 
come of its newscience. Consciously or not, true art is always 
following true science, and in medicine the art treads closely 
upon the heels of its science. Scientific medicine of the 
modern time is nothing if not biological. It rests upon and 
operates through the fundamental laws of life, and its art is 
essentially hygienic, giving effect to these laws as perfectly as 
possible. The practical equivalent of biological medicine is 
a substantively hygienic principle of treatment—not only a 
prophylactic, but a curative hygiene. It is the reduction of 
the common laws of life to the treatment of disease, as com- 
pared with the introduction into the system of a substance 
altogether foreign to it (a drug), to counteract an errant 
condition by another condition which is itself errant. The 
science of medicine investigates the forces and processes of 
life, and the art of this science fosters and utilizes these forces. 
Disease is treated not as a thing altogether alien to the 
system to be encountered by hostile measures of all kinds, but 
as an aberration, a deviation, from health—a displacement of 
the due balance of the processes of the economy, which is to 
be corrected by means of the natural processes of the health- 
state. Pathology is regarded as a subdivision of physiology, 
treating of the aberrant, which recognizes no structure or 
process the type of which is unknown to physiology. And 
recent research has only the more closely identified the one 
with the other, and describes disease as excess or deficiency 
of ordinary processes, as the occurrence of structures of a 
normal type in the wrong place or at the wrong time. And 
just as the ecience of medicine has thus become more natural 
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A Curative Hygiene. ie 5 


and physiological, so has this change been reflected in its art. 
The biological spirit has made both pathology and therapeutics 
more normal. ‘Modern medicine,’ says Prof. Huxley, ‘is, in 
fact, a kind of engineering. It is the attempt to understand 
the machinery of the body for the purpose of being able to 
put it right when it goes wrong. Now the human body is a 
machinery which in complexity stands to the spinning-jenny 
in the same relation as the spinning-jenny stands to a child’s 
windmill; but it stands by the same laws, and those who have 
to deal with it must be guided by the same reasoning. Sick- 


ness is the going wrong of the machinery, death is the destruc-_ 


tion of part of the machinery, and the only way in which that 
machinery can be set right if it goes wrong, is not by sitting 
down and hoping, and it is not by sending for the first black- 
smith, who will administer his purge here, and bleeding there, 
and who is what we call a ‘quack;’ but we must send our 
skilled engineer, whe, by the help of what he calls symptoms, 
finds out what is out of place, what cog is broken, and by his 
previous knowledge of therapeutics and remedies, knows in 
what way it is possible to get this erring wheel or broken 
pinion into its place again. It is this recognition of the fact 
that the study of life is essentially a question of applied 
physics and chemistry that has changed the whole course of 
our medical studies, for the living body is a mechanism 
infinitely more refined, and infinitely more difficult to under- 
stand, than our coarse human machinery.’ 

The term ‘hygiene’ has hitherto been generally restricted 
to matters of sanitation and the culture of personal health. 
But now that a curative hygiene is rapidly assuming a chief 
place in therapeutics as the true and natural expression of 
latter-day science, it must surely be recognized by some such 
definite expression. It may perhaps be permitted within the 
limits of this paper as consonant, both etymologically and in 
current phrase, with the present argument. At first sight, 
indeed, it may seem to savour of quackery to talk of a sub- 
stantively hygienic treatment, but that is because such treat- 
ment is so imperfectly developed that it can only be spoken 
of in general and perhaps vague terms. Scientific medicine 
of the past generation has been almost exclusively devoted to 
the observation of the drug treatment of disease, and has of 
itself but slightly studied the practice of hygienic principles 
of treatment. Great as has been the advance of these 
principles within the bounds of recent medicine, it has been 
due mainly to the thrusting upon it by the progress of physio- 
logy of common biological teachings. It has absorbed and 
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applied this teaching, but has not of its own motion sought 
to develop and extend it. And yet there are manifestly 
aspects of this teaching which medicine alone can investigate, 
and tendencies which it alone can deyelop. Perhaps the 
greatest boon that the biological spirit can bring to medicine 
will be the infusion into it of a scientific genius that will lead 
it into independent studies of its own, and enable it to 
elucidate the mysteries with which it abounds and which it 
alone can solve. 

As yet, indeed, this change is in spirit rather than in 

ractice—a beginning rather than a consummation. Just as 
it is said that scientific medicine is in an infant stage of 
development, because it has only in recent times received a 
scientific life and organization in biology, so it may as truly 
and positively be said that practical medicine of the newer 
type is also but in its infancy, and has before it an endless 
vista of development in its care for the physical future of the 
human race. The change, indeed, is not so advanced or 
manifest in the art as in the science. If this hygienic prin- 
ciple of treatment is really the function of biological medicine, 
it can only follow in the wake of the science. And as this 
great and fundamental change in the science has been gradual 
and progressive, so in the art is it also silently but surely at 
work—and in the latter it is as radical and far-reaching as in 
the former. Hitherto, indeed, it has apparently been but 
little observed, probably because it has been so gradual and 
elementary that it has been lost in the shadow of the immense 
progress of the recent past, and in the brightness of the 
shining future, of the new-born science. 

Not that it is assumed that the hygienic spirit has been 
altogether absent from the practice of the past. Medicine 
could not have been true to itself, to its instincts and know- 
ledge, were this the case. There has always been a hygienic 
element in its art, just as there has always been a biological 
element in its doctrine. But as scientific medicine could not 
organically exist until biology took its place as an integral 
science, so its art could not be formally and distinctively 
hygienic until the laws of life were formulated. Speaking in 
the light of to-day, we should say that there have always been 

glimmerings of biology in its science and of remedial hygiene 
in its art. But the art was no more truly hygienic than the 
science was truly biological. Or, as perhaps it may be better 
put, ancient hygiene was negative and subsidiary; modern 
ygiene is positive and curative. 


(This change in the spirit of therapeutics is by no means 
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Medicine more than Drug-giving. ie 7 


antagonistic to the employment of drugs, although it naturally 
compares with, and to some extent supplants, them. It pro- 
tests rather against an exclusive or even chief reliance upon 
drugs in the treatment of disease generally ; for at present 
the hygienic method is so immature that there are not many 
diseases in which drugs can be entirely ignored. It would be 
impossible to treat many cases of illness satisfactorily in the 
present state of the healing art without drugs. But the 
tendencies of current research are plainly more and more 
towards a purely hygienic, and away from the drug, method 
of treatment. Already the balance of trust in the mind of the 
modern physician inclines from the drugs he employs to the 
skilled care and ordered regimen he so carefully enjoins. In 
an ever-increasing degree drugs are taking an accessory and 
subordinate place in a hygienic order of practice. And this, 
as obviously the true principle of treatment, the only real 
expression of the positive science of present-day medicine, 
must necessarily develop, and to a large extent supersede the 
use of drugs. Quite within recent times the latter method of 
treatment was practically the all-in-all of medicine, to which 
any strictly hygienic treatment was auxiliary and tentative. 
But these two principles of therapeutics have gradually 
changed places, until it would even seem that in no very 
distant era one may hope for an almost drugless medicine 
which will combat disease and restore health by a hygienic 
regimen of deep and elaborate skill. 

It is to be feared that to most people medicine is not an 
erudite science or a learned art, but is little more than the 
commonplace administration of physic. They cannot under- 
stand medicine without drugs, and its virtue and power are 
popularly measured by the violence of its operations. Its 
very name is in ordinary parlance synonymous with physic. 
Take from it its pills and potions, and for them you take away 
its whole art and mystery. They do not believe in a scheme 
of treatment, however deep-laid and skilful, which does not 
include a certain statutory dosage. So that as a rule medical 
men are practically compelled to give their patients a visible 
object of faith in some form of physic, which may be at most 
designed to effect some very subordinate purpose. And it is 
remarkable how strongly even among the educated classes 
this feeling prevails. Cure by the administration of mixtures 
and boluses is so fixed and ancient a tradition that it is only 
very slowly that the world will give it up. The anxiety of the 
friends of the patient wants to do more than follow the simple 
directions of ‘ nursing,’ which have been so carefully incul- 
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cated and possess apparently so little remedial power. There 
is nothing of the unknown about them in which a fluttering 
hope of great advantage can nestle. Thus it is necessary to 
educate the world into a belief in medicine apart from drugs, 
which finds its power of curing in adaptations of the common 
conditions of life and applications of physiological facts—a 
medicine which takes into its hands the whole life, and orders 
and fashions its every detail with scientific definiteness. It is 
found in every-day practice that this popular misunderstand- 
ing of the modern spirit of medicine constantly checks the little 
tentative advances of a more scientific treatment, and it is 
necessary that it should be generally understood how power- 
fully the various processes of the economy may be affected 
by the manipulation of the conditions of common life. 

This more positive recognition of biological truths in thera- 
peutics is the explanation of the seemingly paradoxical posi- 
tion so frequently assumed in the best professional circles— 
that it is incorrect and unscientific to speak of the cure 
of disease. From a simple cold to a yellow fever, from a tiny 
scratch to a broken limb, medicine can do no more than to 
place the affected part in the best way of curing itself. 
Surely no finer tribute could be paid to the historic Father 
of medicine than this reversion of the 22nd century of 
the doctrine and experience of his art to his oft-quoted 
principle, rodcwv dices inrpdr. What he, the founder of 
dogmatic medicine, saw, is the fundamental axiom of experi- 
mental medicine. It removes hindrances, stimulates or in- 
hibits erring processes, and waits upon the great work of 
healing by the natural energies. It is very desirable, both 
in the interests of medicine and of the patient, that this truer 
conception of the reparative processes of the system should 
generally obtain. It defines, at least negatively, the possi- 
bilities of medicine, and shows at any rate what cannot be 
expected from it. And it emphasizes the importance and 
urgency of the prophylactic and hygienic aspects of the 
science, assigning to it the paramount place in common 
life which is its due. The vulgar notion of a ‘ cure,’ that the 
reparative processes of the body are at the command of 
medicine, and that a good recovery leaves no trace whatever 
of injury in the parts affected, is a delusion. Even in the 
most perfect convalescence, in which no feeling or sign of a 
past illness can be discovered, either by the detective skill of 
the physician or by the stress upon the system of exacting 
work, there is, in reality, in altered tissue or the diminution 
of. life power, some mark of the illness which is ineffaceable. 
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In so slight an injury even as a skin-deep cut, the mark 
remains for life. And when a superficial abrasion has healed, 
the new skin is not ‘skin’ at all, and has none of the proper- 
ties of true skin; new skin no more really comes than does 
a new finger in place of a lost one. The transient ‘colds,’ 
which the Englishman comes to regard as an annual tribute 
to his native climate, leave each one a morbid something 
which entails a greater susceptibility to the catching of an- 
other. And so in greater degree is it in more serious disease. 
Even in the blood, so constantly changed and renewed, this 
rule holds still; and it is frequently observed by the older 
army surgeons that a great loss in the field, after the period 
of development of the body has passed, leaves the soldier 
more or less blanched and weakened for life. The general 
comprehension of the elementary truth, that medicine repairs 
but cannot renew, will, more probably than anything else, 
conduce to a truer conception of its aims and possibilities. 

In the ordinary practice of medicine these changes can be 
seen, almost insensibly but surely, at work. They are mani- 
fest in the common facts of physic-taking. Since the time of 
our fathers great changes have taken place, and are still in 
progress, all in the direction of the diminution of the volume 
and number of drugs administered. Doses are getting smaller, 
_ are dwindling in size, and powders are growing so 

eautifully less as to suggest at no distant period their final 

and blessed extinction without hope of resurrection. Drops 
are substituted for tablespoonfuls, and effervescing salts for 
the black draught of still blacker memory. The whilom 
bolus, monstrous in size and nastiness, is an extinct type 
of physic, and what pills still survive in dwarfed form deco- 
rously cover their nakedness in coats of varied hue, or present 
themselves in the seductive guise of bond fide sugar-plums. 
Numberless are the ways and forms in which now-a-days the 
horror.of physic contrives to hide itself. 

But a more strictly scientific step in the same direction 
consists in a greater recognition of the first principle of 
all drug-giving, that the action of the remedy shall be as 
direct as possible upon the part affected, and as little as 
possible upon any other part—as immediately and exclu- 
sively topical as may be. Of course, in constitutional diseases, 
in which the whole system is involved, it may be desirable 
that the remedy should act upon the system generally. And 
it is true that there must always be some constitutional 
change corresponding to a purely local affection; but the 
best way to relieve this constitutional derangement is fre- 
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quently by directing the treatment upon one organ or function 
only. In the treatment of disease in every organ of the body 
—of the heart, the brain, the lungs—drugs are poured into 
the stomach, absorbed into the blood, and carried not alone to 
the.destined haven but to every other part—where, in fact, they 
may be not only not wanted but may do harm. As if in war 
the invader dispersed his forces in small bodies over the 
‘whole country, instead of paralyzing the power of the foe by 
operating against his strong positions. In this way local 
improvement is obtained at the cost of more or less derange- 
ment of the whole system; so that a strong tendency may 
be observed in present-day practice towards bringing the 
action of a drug more immediately upon the part designed, 
and upon no other. Moreover, by the direct application of a 
drug to the seat of disease, at least its first and chief effect is 
in and upon that part, and the action upon the system gene- 
rally is secondary and less potent. For bronchial affections, 
as a common instance, remedies are far more effective when 
applied locally by inhalation in the form of vapour or spray, 
or soluble powder, than when given per orem, and reaching 
the lungs only after coursing through other organs. The 
subcutaneous injection of a few drops of an active remedy is 
another example of the same tendency to restrict the opera- 
tion of the remedy to the part affected. Even in anzsthe- 
tization this principle is also illustrated in the benumbing 
effect of cold produced by a fine spray of ether upon a limited 
part for minor operations. 

In the practical treatment of disease, the chief feature of 
latter-day medicine would appear to be this greater reliance 
upon simpler and more natural remedial agents, in the 
diminution of the use of drugs and the therapeutic employ- 
ment of the common facts of life. The primary conditions of 
existence—air, warmth, diet, exercise—are all appealed to for 
curative aid as they have never been before, and for the 
simple reason that their mode of operation had not before 
been sufficiently defined. So that modern medicine may be 
said generally to consist in giving free scope to the natural 
impulses towards the restoration of health, in supporting 
them, and in removing obstacles from their course. Thus it 
comes to look upon the use of drugs as a forced and artificial 
interruption to the processes of the economy which must be 
regarded with grave suspicion. With the exception of those 
which are normally found in the system, as iron for example, 
which are in reality food, they are necessarily alien to the 
body, and induce a disturbance of the economy which, how- 
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ever beneficial it may be for the immediate purpose, is in fact 
quite abnormal. This abnormal effect is indeed in its degree 
what is commonly termed ‘ poisonous,’ because the very in- 
tention of the drug is to produce a certain derangement of 
function which may in some manner or degree counteract a 
certain derangement of disease. Fora ‘ poison’ of course is 
simply a question of dose, and even the most innocuous of 
drugs—as for instance the carbonate of soda which old women 
put in their tea and old men in their beer—is ‘ poisonous’ 
in its cumulative effects. Thus it is manifestly a great gain 
if the morbid condition can be met by other less perturbing 
agencies, which do not induce even the small degree of poison- 
ing which in the use of drugs is the very remedial action 
that is desiderated. Just as in geology the cosmic operations 
are better explained by the silent and unceasing action of the 
ordinary forces now at work in the globe than by former 
theories of convulsions and earthquakes, so in medicine the 
violent operations of the drug-treatment are being gradually 
superseded by the utilization of the natural conditions of 
every-day life. 

Not, however, that there is anything in the spirit of biological 
medicine that is absolutely hostile to the employment of drugs 
in disease ; for, on the contrary, it uses them with new aims 
and new purposes. It has supplied a definite biological inten- 
tion for the use of a drug by the knowledge of its physiological 
action ; and it is in this way alone that a drug can be used 
by scientific medicine. It brings into action a normal process 
to counteract a process of disease which in kind or degree is 
abnormal. Only, as the operation of a drug is attended by 
many risks of the excitation of the more or less abnormal, it 
prefers when practicable to use some other more natural 
means. And this is becoming more possible day by day in 
the regular and assured progress of physiological medicine. 
It is in this way only that the use of drugs is being improved 
off the face of the therapeutic world. When the effect of a 
drug can be obtained by any procedure which is less alien to 
the economy, the use of the drug is doomed. A striking 
example of this was seen in the surgery of the Franco-German 
war. More enthusiastically and unreservedly even than in 
England was Lister’s antiseptic system adopted in Germany. 
‘The hospitals of that country had long been in so evil a state 
of mal-sanitation that the surgeons hardly dared to operate 
because of the unremitting prevalence of ‘ hospital diseases.’ 
Under the protection of the antiseptic (carbolic or boracic acid 
generally) these infectious disorders were abolished, and opera- 
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tions could be freely performed. But in the field the elaborate 
procedure of the Listerian system was impracticable, and it 

was found that the statistics of the wounded who were treated 
in the field tents, as a necessity of the advanced lines of the 
forces, were at least as favourable as those of the ‘ complete 
antisepticism’ of the hospitals at the bases of operations. 
Obviously this was due to the free circulation of the more 
natural antiseptic fresh air, and soon the convalescents even 
at home were treated in the same way. In London itself, 
with its air laden with the taint of man and beast in crowds, 
the two systems of what we may term natural and artificial 
antisepticism were tried side by side, with results quite as good 
for the former. At St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Mr. Savory 
has obtained results by effective sanitation simply—that is, 
practically, plenty of fresh air—which compare favourably 
with the best of the Listerian system. Furthermore it must 
be observed that not only were the results of the open-air 
treatment as good as those obtained under the protection of 
an antiseptic, as carbolic acid, but certain risks incident to 
the latter were also avoided. Healing ‘by first intention,’ the 
quickest and most perfect process, is often interfered with; 
while poisoning by absorption of the drug into the system, and 

_ chills caused by its application in the spray, have been re- 
peatedly assigned as causes of death after operations. So that 
here is an apt illustration of our argument. The use of the 
antiseptic drug is undoubtedly advantageous, but the more 
natural antiseptic—‘ hygienic’ treatment as we should call it 
here—is at least as beneficial, and avoids certain risks attend- 
ing the former. If therefore the natural is as effective as the 
artificial antiseptic it must as certainly be preferred, as it is 
certainly more simple and pleasant and safe. The use of the 
chemical antisepticism can only prevail where from archi- 
tectural or other faults the antisepticism of fresh air is hardly 
practicable. There is, of course, far more in the Listerian 
system than has been noticed here, but this aspect of it holds 
true as a fair illustration of the point discussed. 

But even in this scientific use of drugs there are many 
indications of the increasing prevalence of the biological spirit 
—they are employed with strictly biological designs. Con- 
spicuous, for instance, as the triumph of antiseptics has been in 
surgery, in the sister art of medicine proper they have also 
achieved decided success. Nearly a wholeclass of diseases, the 
specific fevers, have been traced in recent years to a contagium 
vivum, to bacteria and organized forms, and this fact suggested 
plainly the use of ‘internal antiseptics.’ Or again, as soon as 
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the ferments which are the active agents of digestion were 
isolated and their modus operandi defined, the treatment of a 
large class of disorders of this function became in the sense 
of this paper truly ‘hygienic,’ by simply supplying the defective 
ferment. Of these ferments perhaps the most popularly known 
is pepsin for the gastric secretion. A still more striking ex- 
ample of this change of spirit in practical medicine is seen in 
the complete oblivion to which the old ery for ‘ specific’ drugs 
has fallen. A specific remedy which blindly counteracts in 
every degree and form the workings of a certain disease is the 
acme, the very ideal, of the drug principle of treatment. And 
the ideal of all specifics is the magic elixir of life of the old 
alchemists. The search for specifics was the highest aim of 
many past generations of medicine, but now such inquiries 
are lightly thought of and rarely wished for, and are regarded 
as unscientific. Welcomed in practice they would be beyond 
doubt, but the discovery of the most effective specific could be in 
no true sense termed a scientific advance. Asa matter of fact, 
no specifics in the meaning of the medicine of a generation 
past have been, or seem likely to be, found ; at any rate, they 
would be accidents and not consequences of its progress. The 
late Dr. Alison of Edinburgh, one of the most philosophical 
teachers of his day, was wont, it is said, to remark that the 
advance of medicine must be looked for in two directions—the 
investigation of the causes of disease, and the discovery of 
specifics. But, as a matter of history, the scientific progress 
in the former direction since his time has quite discredited the 
pursuit of the latter. The two great specifics of his materia 
medica, quinine in malaria and mercury in syphilis, are 
practically the only real specifics of ours. And while their 
value is as freely recognized as ever, their position as 
‘specifics’ in the older sense has been impaired rather than 
strengthened. 

This change in the principles of practical medicine, how- 
ever, is best seen in its manipulation of the common conditions 
of existence. It not only defines certain modifications of the 
habits and processes of life for the general support of its 
treatment, but it charges them with distinctively curative func- 
tions. Fresh air, for instance, is not only recognized as the 
first necessity of all remedial procedure, but it is employed in 
a variety of ways as a healing power. For some affections 
of the lungs it is condensed, so that when inspired it exerts an 
expansive influence on the chest, opening up collapsed air- 
spaces, and effecting all the good of the restoration, at least 
for the time, of perfect inspiration. For other diseases it is 
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rarefied—the barometric pressure is reduced, and it is then 
simply inspired or arranged as an atmosphere for the whole 
body, relieving weakened thoracic muscles of a large part of 
their work inexpansion. Or, again, the composition of the air 
is altered, and a higher proportion of oxygen inhaled, or it is 
mixed with the fumes or vapours of medicinal substances, 
which have then an immediate action upon the air passages. 
For these purposes air-tight rooms have been employed, 
principally in Germany, where the patient sits in an atmo- 
sphere the barometric pressure of which is increased or 
diminished, as the case may require. More portable apparatus 
have been used in England, but hitherto they have not been 
generally adopted, on account, probably, of their expense, and 
the novelty of their principle as a therapeutic expedient. 
These mechanical aids to the physics of respiration supply 
certain effects which no drug could give ; and by restoring for 
a greater or less period the natural working of a function 
disordered by disease, open up possibilities of benefit which 
could not otherwise be obtained. When it is considered that 
the whole of the blood in the body has to pass through the 
lungs, the importance of a perfect respiration by which this 
passage is materially assisted is obvious to every one. 

Of late years very successful results in the treatment of 
consumption have been obtained by a mountain residence, 
even through the winter’s cold. Davos Platz and the Enga- 
dine have acquired much fame in this way. Even in a pro- 
nounced stage, consumptives take freely outdoor exercise 
amidst snow and ice, if only the air is not damp. In this 
mountain-cure hygienic conditions are almost exclusively relied 
upon, and drugs are relegated to very subordinate and occa- 
sional uses, or are even abandoned altogether.. And this may 
be taken fairly to illustrate the relative value which modern 
medicine places upon drugs and a hygienic regimen, for re- 
medial purposes in chronic disease. When, however, the 
success thus obtained is analyzed, it is not easy to determine 
to what elements, one or several, it is to be ascribed. To begin 
with, the success itself is well substantiated, and cannot be 
puffed away as merely the gloss of theorists, or the fancy of 
enthusiasts, which have made the fortune of so many cure- 
places. Then, again, the strictly ordered regimen of each suc- 
cessive day, the social retirement, the absence of feverish ex- 
citements and the varied stimuli, psychic and physical, which 
the mere ‘change’ affords, must all have a due share of 
honour. Give also to the purity of the bracing mountain air, 
the flood of bright sunshine, and the low humidity of the 
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A True Hydropathy. 15 


atmosphere abundant credit. And yet there remains in the 
general success of this treatment ample ground to support the 
conclusion that the rarefaction of the atmosphere is also a 
large and important factor. This is also supported by primé 
facie inferences from recent researches into the conditions, 
physical and pathological, of the case. ; 

Turning from air to water, we come upon one of the most 
erying needs of the practical medicine of to-day in the want 
of a scientific investigation into a true ‘hydropathy.’ Not, be 
it observed, that hydropathy is a water treatment after all, but 
that water is the medium for the application of heat and cold 
tothe body. These may be described as, in divers physio- 
logical ways, the two primary and most natural stimuli of all 
life, and they give to this method of treatment great and 
varied influence upon the several functions and processes. 
Already simple applications of heat and cold are among the 
most valued agents of every-day practice, and they are mani- 
festly making their way quickly and surely to a foremost and 
almost exclusive place in the treatment of many diseases. A 
popular instance comes to mind in the use of the spinal ice- 
bags for sea-sickness, which are undoubtedly the most effec- 
tual remedy, if not the only one, for this dreaded affection. 
Nor does their use realize any of those disagreeable sensations 
which the mere notion suggests ; and only those who have tried 
them can imagine the exceeding sense of comfort and ease- 
fulness which they induce throughout the system. It is the 
scientific employment of a natural remedy. Moreover, itis a fair 
illustration of the hygienic expression of biological medicine. 
Sea-sickness is substantially a nervous affection, and this 
method of treatment proceeds by acting directly upon the 
nerve-centres instead of indirectly by pouring sedatives into the 
stomach. It treats the affection from cause to effect, and not 
backwards from the stomach to the nervous system; and it 
controls the disturbances of the head, stomach, and other parts 
from their central source of excitation. 

It is manifest that a great remedial power lies unutilized in 
a genuine hydropathy, and it calls urgently for earnest study 
and research. Although baths of all kinds have in all ages 
been extensively used, their effects upon the functions indi- 
vidually have never been investigated in the scientific spirit. 
Of every possible form and medium, of every possible tempera- 
ture, they have yet been never properly examined for thera- 
peutic purposes. Men have ‘felt better’ after them, but how 
and why they have only guessed or expressed in very general 
terms. But now that medicine is basing itself upon the 
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natural operation of the ordinary life processes, and makes a 
biological study of every change of function, hydropathy under 
a better title must become a prominent method of treatment. 
The reasons which have conduced to this seeming neglect are 
not far to seek. Foremost of all is the fact that this method 
demands greater resources than ordinary households afford, 
and that special attendance of a certain skill is necessary, 
It is so much easier to give a pill or a draught than a bath of 
a particular form and temperature and duration. Then again 
the effects upon the system are as a rule too general, not 
sufficiently restricted or localized, for many purposes of medi- 
cine. Itis only the broad effects which have been hitherto 
observed, and the information which is now so urgently 
required concerns the particular minor alterations of func- 
tion which make up the general effect. This, well formulated, 
would at once place the treatment upon a scientific basis, and 
supply a remedial agent of very great power. Beyond a few 
elementary facts of general significance, little or nothing is 
known of the action of heat or cold upon the economy. And 
yet there are no agencies which are at once so potent and 
natural. Physicians are unable to employ a remedy of the 
action of which in detail so little is known. Nor have the 
means or data been hitherto suggested by which the effects of 
hydropathy can be measured and controlled. Its power more- 
over is so great that, in our present lack of knowledge of its 
modus operandi, there must be always a certain risk. A be- 
ginning may be said to have been made of late years in this 
study by biological methods, in the use of baths to reduce high 
temperatures in certain specific fevers. And this treatment 
has been markedly successful, but its effects have been too 
complex to admit of definition sufficiently clear to ensure its 
general adoption. For indeed the very greatness of the power 
which hydropathy wields is for the present a drawback to its 
common use, since it always involves certain therapeutic risks. 
Probably, however, nothing has done more to repel earnest 
research than the suspicion of quackery which taints the prac- 
tice that ordinarily goes by this name. Huge establishments 
can only be made to pay by full houses well kept up, and this 
is found as a rule to require that their calling be magnified in 
ways which are at once too special and popular to be scientific 
and genuine. The whole question can only be satisfactorily 
studied in a place which has every convenience and means of 


- research. But the study must not be from the proprietary 


and pecuniary point of view, and must be single-eyed in its 
devotion to scientific aims. Seed which is sown to bring 
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forth a money crop cannot be expected to bear the fruits of 
science. 

So too the advance of physiology has given to medicine 
much clearer and more positive definitions of diet as a 
therapeutic agent. In place of the ‘ full,’ ‘ middle,’ and ‘ low’ 
diets, with vagaries of alcoholic adjuncts, which regulated the 
invalid table of yore, science now imperatively pre- and pro- 
scribes the various classes and preparations of food with 
definite purposes in different diseases. On the one hand, for 
instance, it prohibits meat in kidney disease, sugar-generating 
substances in diabetes, and on the other orders fatty food as 
the great prophylactic of consumption, and a purely milk diet 
in typhoid fever. It resolves the extensive classes of alimen- 
tary substances into certain food-elements which have 
distinct physiological uses. It analyzes and measures the 
body-waste which is to be replaced by food, and tracks each 
element in its transmigrations through the system to its 
destination as a constituent of the body or fuel for its 
machinery. Thus it is able to assign to each article of food 
a definite value and use, and often checks or removes disease 
by dietary regulations alone. Errors multiform of eating 
and drinking are the first objects of medical care in almost 
every case, and they are as pernicious in omission as in 
commission. ‘here can be little doubt that as the physiolo- 
gical relations of food to the requirements of the system are 
more definitely formulated, both the kind, and quantity, and 
form of diet will be more strictly ordered, the preparation and 
proportions of the various food-elements, the starches, 
albumens, fats, and inorganic substances, will be governed by 
more positive remedial intentions. Different diets for 
different climates, occupations, habits, and ages of life are- 
already tabulated and should be regularly observed. Even 
for men in similar vocations and places of residence, modifi- 
cations of the ordinary food-schemes are commonly necessary. 
Dr. Johnson recognized a certain morality in the care of 
things gastronom::c when he expressed distrust of the man 
who never gave a thought to his dinner. Happy is the man 
who knows not that he has a stomach ; but for the many who 
have attained this knowledge of good and evil through much 
tribulation, happiness can only be assured by an enlightened 
respect for this much-exercised organ. 

Light is another of the essentials of life which has always 
been more or less definitely recognized as a prime agent in 
healing processes. The very instinct of life, the joy in bright 
sunshine, the exhilaration which even artificial radiance 
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incites, and the repulsion which gloom and darkness inspire, 
have always made man seek the light for all the active parts 
of his life. That light is a direct and powerful stimulus of 
all animal life is manifest from many considerations. It is 
even true as a general observation that where the greater 
light is there will be the greater life—greater in the number 
and forms of its varieties, and greater in the force and 
- intensity of its manifestations. It is of common note how the 
glory of sunshine, even of our mist-veiled kind, quickens the 
pulse of our animal life, swells the songs of our birds, and fills 
the air with myriad insect forms. The withdrawal of the 
sunlight stills to rest all this light-quickened life. Every one 
attributes the wan lustreless skin which covers but not adorns 
the denizens of our great cities, in part at least, to the sheen- 
less rays which have lost their power in the struggle through 
smoke and fumes. But although these things are of such 
common and ancient remark, it is only within the last year 
or two that a scientific explanation has been forthcoming to 
assert the physiological value of light. Both the coloured 
and the colourless corpuscles of the blood have been shown to 
be sensitive to its influence. And this in all likelihood is but 
the first little step in the biological study of the action of 
light. So that favouring and stimulating certain processes of 
the economy, it may be more than a mere fancy to picture our 
son’s son’s doctors prescribing light as a curative expedient of 
a certain form, intensity, and duration. Recognizing the 
essential identity of all life, both animal and vegetable, the 
growth of Dr. Siemens’ strawberries under the influence of 
the electric light is full of suggestiveness if not of proof. 
Exercise also has in late years been enlisted to a large 
extent in the service of medicine. To preserve a due balance 
of health every function must be in active operation, and 
every organ must be duly exercised. Modern physiology has 


described the structure and processes of these organs, and has § 


shown how their action may be stimulated or repressed by 
varying forms of exercise. So the problem for each man is 
to make his recreation the exact and suflicing complement of 
his daily labour. Those organs which have not had free 
scope for exertion in the day’s work must be exercised in the 
day’s recreation. For in this way change of labour is the 
truest rest. And until men have worked out this problem, 
each for one’s own self, they have not learned the first lesson 
of a rational order of life. But nowadays medicine has 
taken in hand, in a limited but significant measure, and in 
something of the old Greek sense of ‘gymnastics,’ the day’s 
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exercise as a therapeutic power, and prescribes concerning it 
for remedial purposes in relation to every function. Even for 
the brain, which of all parts of the body might seem to be out 
of the reach of such a mode of treatment, a skilful plan of 
exercise has many benefits, both positive and negative. A 
common instance is to be found in our asylums, in which the 
laborious employment of the patients has for many 
therapeutic purposes entirely superseded the use of drugs. 
There is no more effectual calmative to the irritable nervous 
system than the healthy fatigue of sustained labour. And 
by giving free scope in this way to the energies of the nervous 
system, an irregular and tumultuous explosion of pent-up 
force is prevented. The beautifully disciplined exercises of 
the Swedish school of gymnastics have shown a remarkable 
power of developing or evoking nervous energy, and of 
controlling or subduing erratic impulses. Furthermore, in 
a well-directed scheme of habitual exercise lies beyond doubt 
the greatest power known to medicine of eradicating, or at 
least keeping in abeyance, hereditary tendencies to disease. 
Plenty of singing and rowing for the children of phthisical 
parents, for example, and a robust open-air life for the heirs 
of gout, will, more than any kind or measure of drug adminis- 
tration, prove positive means of cure. 

It might be expected that in tracing the medicine of the 
future to the primary conditions of life, the grand universal 
force of electricity will be one of its chief agents. With 
currents ever circling in each part and organ of the system, 
and great resultant currents in constant stream through the 
body as a whole, one is tempted to think that the secret of 
life is surely here. But whatever its relation to life may be, 
it is certainly not life itself. And the progress of science 
only tends to separate more widely the physical from the 
physiological force, and shows how entirely distinct, although 


- closely related, they really are. The most that can be said is 


that electricity is one of the forces that go to make up life, 
And although its great power and varied uses have been 
keenly studied and gratefully adopted in medicine, it is more 
and more clearly seen that its application must be skilled 
and cautious. Of the many unctuously puffed ‘Life Re- 
storers,’ belts, and plates, only those should be worn which 
have no manner of electric power, as it is beyond doubt that 
anything of the kind which has such power is in the exact 
degree of that power nocuous for constant use. 

May it, then, be reasonably anticipated that medicine will 
ever cease from troubling the victim of disease by drugs— 
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that the happy patient of the future will escape from the 
nauseous physic, the horror and dread of which are so depress- 
ing to the vexed and prostrate spirit—that he will be cured 
by a regimen of comprehensive plan, elaborate detail, and 
profound design? Several hints of no little significance may 
be gathered from current practice in answer to this interesting 
question. Treatment by drugs becomes more simple and 
direct every year. Instead of the wondrous medley—an olla 
podrida—of drugs of former times, the modern prescription 
consists of a single drug used with a single intention. The 
drug is not given for the vague reason that it has been found 
‘to do good,’ but with a distinct aim to produce some definite 
physiological effect. The materia medica are reduced to their 
essential forms, and active principles of definite strength 
and constitution and of minute proportions are used in the 
place of the uncertain and bulky drug in its natural state. 
Doses are being reduced almost to the vanishing point, and 
methods of exhibiting them repeatedly come into notice which 
are more direct and exclusive in their application to the 
affected part than that which makes the stomach suffer for 
the offences of every other part. All these facts may be said 
to show a general tendency towards the restriction of the 
drug principle of treatment, to make it more simple and at 
the same time more direct, and to free it from much of its 
nauseousness. This tendency also makes it more positive, and 
its advantages more indubitable, but when the giving of the 
remedy is restricted to a definite physiological purpose, it may 
safely be said that the raison d’étre of the bulk of the phar- 
macopeia has passed away. ‘The restless and ubiquitous 
spirit of research which is abroad to-day, has supplied a host 
of new remedies which get into books but not into practice. 
There are, perhaps, a bare dozen of cardinal drugs which 
make up the greater part of modern physic—the fixed stars 
of the firmament of medicine, around which a multitude of 
inferior lights revolve in various subordinate relations. Or, 
according to a saying which has been put into the mouth of 
a number of eminent physicians, ‘When I was young I had 
twenty drugs for every disease ; nowI am old I have twenty 
diseases for every drug.’ And probably there are not half 
a dozen drugs the utility of which has not been effectively 
challenged. Of this half-dozen, the two or three specific drugs 
will, for all that can be seen at present, always retain their 
lace. Their worth is too real and positive to be neglected, 

owever unsatisfactory it may be to science to prescribe them 
more or less in the dark. But the orthodox array of ammuni- 
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tion of the Zsculapius of the period is gradually passing away, 
and will soon apparently remain only as seductive drops, 
whiffs, and lozenges. The prescription of the future will 
rather consist in the reduction of the daily life to special and 
scientific adaptations of the old Greek elements, fire, air, earth, 
and water. And in a sense which will be true in that inner 
truth which poets saw of old, the wounded and exhausted 
man beaten down upon the bosom of his mother-earth will 
arise from her embrace like a giant refreshed. 

The question whether drugs are likely to remain for all 
time that can be foreseen the trusted agents of medicine, 
resolves them into three broad classes. First there are those 
which are normal constituents of the body, and are naturally 
to be found in the system. Such are iron and the bone-salts, 
for instance, which, administered in cases of deficiency, are 
in reality food. The digestive ferments, as pepsin and pan- 
creatin, would also come under this head. Essential as they 
are to the well-being of the economy, this class can never 
pass away from medicine. The use of these drugs is so truly 
biological that scientific practice will always make much of 
them. In the second category are included those articles of 
the materia medica to which a distinct and positive physio- 
logical action can be assigned, which effect a special and 
definite change of function—such as strychnia for the con- 
traction of inorganic muscle, or atropia, for the dilatation of 
the pupil. These effects, so immediate and positive, will 
often be incidentally required in any scheme of treatment, 
and it can only be imagined that the drugs producing them 
may be displaced by purely physiological methods which are 
at present quite undeveloped. The third class, lastly, com- 
prises the large remaining mass of drugs which have an 
indistinct action that is probably beneficial but has too 
little physiological definition to preserve for them a permanent 
or desirable place in scientific medicine. 

In chronic diseases, it may be said generally, medicine has 
already abandoned the use of drugs for any but very secondary 
purposes. There is little directly remedial intention in the 
prescriptions for such affections. They are for some minor 
accessory advantage important enough, it may be, in itself, 
but with little or no curative effect on the essential disease— 
to relieve pain, allay the stress of some urgent symptom, or, 
as is often the case, with the laudable intention of comforting 
the patient and cheating the depression which hangs around 
the sick bed, by furnishing a peg whereon to hang some hope. 
To this extent the great change which we have tried to point 
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out has already passed over medicine. But in acute disease 
there are fewer and slighter signs of the present system of 
drug-treatment giving way. And the action of drugs in these 


-affections is so direct and obvious that it can hardly be said 


that in the present state of medical science they can be 
entirely dispensed with. And yet in the most active treat- 
ment of acute disease great changes appear to be in progress, 
corresponding to the biological frame of mind of medicine. 
And chiefly this is to be seen in the definite physiological 
purpose for which a drug is given. In acute disease this 
definite purpose will often relieve pain or distress depending 
upon a certain physiological fault. Here that potent but 
narrow class of drugs which above we have put in the second 
place finds its chief function, and its drugs seem so entirely 
useful and effective that it is not easy to conceive of means 
that would better them. And yet there are certain collateral 
effects of these remedies which would make a welcome for any 
others that would be free from such objection. Valued and 
even indispensable as they seem—and, in fact, at present are 
—to us, they can hardly seem more indispensable than did 
bleeding to our fathers. Indeed, the instances are closely 
analogous, and show how in therapeutics the true things of 
one generation may be superseded by truer things in the next. 
For it is always admitted that the depletory system of treat- 
ment had great power of doing good; and it has lapsed, not 
because it did no good, but because it also did harm. In 
certain cases it is employed now with the greatest advantage. 
And so it may well be even with the most trusted remedies 
of our time. With all the good they certainly effect there,are 
manifest disadvantages in their employment which will 
ensure their supersession if remedies are found to do their 
work without their drawbacks, remedies which are more 
strictly biological, and therefore also more natural. And 
yet in that future when they may retire into comparative 
obscurity they will keep their place as reserve forces, whose 
action is certain if somewhat objectionable. Towards that 
future we seem to be surely tending, since even in acute 
disease medicine is becoming more hygienic and less pharma- 
copeeial in its practice. 

Moreover, in spite of the assurance we are accustomed to 
place in it, the truth of our orthodox drug-treatment of acute 
disease is by no means above suspicion. The very urgency 
of the symptoms and the imminence of danger compel 
reliance upon some form of treatment more or less approved. 
The sentiment of heroic remedies for severe disease makes 
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itself felt in greater or less degree, and in the natural eager- 
ness to do all things possible, any remedy is welcomed if only 
it has the look of fitness and potency about it. And it is 
noteworthy that homeopathic practitioners, with vastly 
different doses if not with entirely different drugs, find the 
triumphs of their doctrine in treating acute disease. The fact 
that with the simplest rational ‘nursing’ the majority of cases 
of this class spontaneously recover, necessarily invalidates 
any too confident conclusions. Those who have no faith in 
homeopathy would say that recoveries under its auspices are 
due rather to the form of treatment we have for this once 
called ‘ hygienic’ than to the drugs administered. In most 
forms of acute disease, in fact, the modern doctor trusts more 
to the treatment involved in the details of skilled nursing 
than to the drugs he employs. In acute bronchitis, for 
instance, he thinks more of the poulticing and the uniform 
temperature of the steam-laden air than of the expectorants 
he also uses. It is this, in fact, which makes the claim of 
nurses, however well trained, to be the rulers and judges of 
their own work so preposterous, since it is this part of his 
scheme of treatment upon which the doctor, in many cases 
at least, almost entirely relies. It needs all the highest 
physiological knowledge and clinical experience and patho- 
logical learning of the cultivated physician to plan and follow 
out in detail the biological effects of all that is comprehended 
in good nursing, and to judge of its effective application. 
By particular methods of procedure and particular appli- 
cations he designs certain effects, and he alone can judge 
how far they are attained. Cultured nursing may be the 
very hands of medicine without which it can do nothing, but 
it is by no means the brain. In the oft-quoted address which 
Sir W. Jenner delivered before the Midland Medical Society 
at Birmingham, upon the treatment of typhoid fever—a 
disease upon which he has always been the great authority 
since he first described it—it was very striking to see what 
great significance he attached to the minutie of nursing, 
and how little to the use of drugs. Upon the whole, it is 
quite apparent that the drug-treatment of even acute disease 
has by no means the dominant and impregnable position 
which it has been accustomed to assume. 

A certain trait of scepticism has run like a thread through 


‘the whole history of medicine in the best thought of every 


age. That which is known has always been so little, and that 
which is unknown so great, it has been called to do such mighty 
things with powers so small, that there have always been 
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found physicians of eminence who have confessed to a want 


of faith in their own art. In the days of early medicine the ~ 


Sceptics formed a distinct sect or school, which has always 
found representatives from among the first ranks of the 
profession in every succeeding generation. They were the 
pessimists, as the Eclectics were the optimists, of the same 
school of thought. The latter made the best of a poor state 
of things, believing in nothing very much, and in everything 
a very little. The optima medicina est non uti medicina of 
Celsus has been uttered in every language, by-the most 
thoughtful men of every age. And with all the positive 
science of our own time we find our best physicians saying 
the same things. The author of the most recent and exhaus- 
tive English study of chorea sums up the various modes of 
treatment that have been recommended by expressing as 
much faith in simple camphor water as in anything. And 
one of the most able handbooks on therapeutics lately 
published avows that it is not, and never can be, truly a 
science. 

But the difference between the hygienic and the drug 
treatment of disease lies deeper still, and is quite funda- 
mental. It is also the direct consequence of the complete 
possession of the genius of medicine by the biological spirit. 
Treatment by the administration of drugs is essentially the 
treatment of symptoms rather than of the disease itself. 
The morbid processes are, as far as may be, opposed in every 
direction in which they express themselves, and any untoward 
sign is combated individually. The essential lesions of 
disease are not as a rule directly treated at all. The in- 
cidental symptoms are attended to, pain and distress are 
relieved, and the ‘tendency towards death is sought to be 
averted.’ And it is one of the boasts of recent medicine, 
and regarded as a positive mark of its progress, that it has 
abandoned the notion formerly so prevalent of treating a 
disease as a whole—a mysterious entity—to be met along a 
single line in a single battlefield. It rightly acknowledged 
that in the multiplex correlation of the organs and functions 
of the whole system it could only exceptionally operate 
immediately upon the essential disease, and it therefore 
devoted itself to the effective treatment of symptoms which 
were within its reach. And so far the step in advance was 
real and important. But it must always seem that to treat 
disease through its symptoms is to treat the effects and not 
the cause ; the issue and expression of the morbid element 
rather than the element itself. It may be, and often is, 
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quite necessary for us at present to treat the symptoms 
which arise in the course of disease; but that certainly is 
not treating the disease itself, save perhaps in very indirect 
ways. It may be the only treatment possible, either because 
the morbid. processes are beyond reach, or are quite intract- 
able, or because little or nothing is known of these processes. 
But since recent progress has disclosed a positive materies 
morbi in many acute diseases, a plan of treatment which 
shall be radical and essential instead of superficial and 
symptomatic at once comes into view. In other cases the 
same result is achieved by a greater command over the 
essential process of a disease, or by bringing this process 
within the power of therapeutics, in the development of 
hysiological medicine. And in this way modern practice 
ecomes more exclusively hygienic as it becomes more bio- 
logical in spirit. If there is thus a reversion to principles of 
practice which recent medicine had discarded, it is because 
the central lesion which gave rise to the collective group of 
symptoms has been found, or has been brought more directly 
under the power of treatment. It may be true that there 
are not many diseases as yet in which such treatment is 
practicable, but the plain tendencies of research, and the 
whole spirit of present-day medicine, are so strongly bent in 
this direction that there can be but little doubt that such a 
principle will ultimately prevail. It is only of late years 
that medicine has so fully identified itself with biology, and 
the resulting change in its practice must be gradual. 

One of the best developments of recent. biology which has 
been of the greatest advantage to medicine is the tracing of 
almost every function and process in the system to the 
control of a certain nucleus in the nervous system, a ‘ centre’ 
which governs the working of the organ. Since Claude 
Bernard discovered the ‘glycosuric centre’ in- the brain, 
one after another similar centres have been so constantly 
found for all the great functions, that ‘centres’ are now 
assumed for minor processes which have hardly been 
demonstrated. Thus medicine is placed at the very seat of 
control and energy of the machinery of the body, and 
operates upon the whole chain of effects from the central 
cause. Its practice also necessarily becomes more purely 
biological, as the entire processes of the body lie thus in its 
hands. Furthermore, the present-day conception of ‘life’ as 
objectively a physical force is strikingly consonant with this 
aspect of practical medicine. Modern biology as a physical 
science knows nothing of life in any animistic sense, and can 
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-only trace its manifestations to the operation of material forces, 


except perhaps in development from the embryo. Every 
other process in the body is explained by strictly mechanical, 
chemical, and electrical forces, and. ‘life’ is described as the 
balance, the focus, the resultant of these forces merged into 


unity by an ever-brooding influence without a name. They form 


the variegated spectrum which blends into the white light of 
life. If, then, some of the factors of life are to be identified 
with the ordinary forces of physics, the art of medicine which 
works by and through these forces at once becomes more 
truly biological. Medicine is thus placed in a position of far 
greater power and dignity, as it deals with the very forces of 
life, and not merely with their effects and manifestations. 
The crucial question, however, remains, can medicine obtain 
by other means the effects it now realizes by the employment 
of drugs ? Could any other principle or means of therapeutics 
effectively supply the place of drugs, do all that they do as 
uickly and certainly and well? It must be at once admitted 
that, at least for the immediate future, certain drugs appear 
to be quite indispensable, that the offices they perform cannot 
otherwise be supplied. It is apparent that medicine could 
not altogether expel the use of drugs from within her borders, 
but it is clear that a more scientific, because a more funda- 
mental, principle of treatment is coming into play, in which 
drugs will take a very subordinate and adventitious part. It 
can only be said at present that in the ever-increasing 
knowledge of, and command over, the normal processes of the 
system by other means, the use of drugs is gradually being 
supplanted. We seem to be standing at the beginnings of a 
fundamental change in therapeutics, a change as yet of 
principle rather than of practice, of indications rather than 
finished results, a prospect rather than an accomplished 
fact. But although the action of drugs upon the system has 
so absorbed the past research of medicine that the study of 
other modes of treatment has been comparatively neglected, 
it is by no means because but little therapeutic power exists 
out of the pharmacopeia. With but few if important ex- 
ceptions, all the remedial operations—such as alterative, 
purgative, tonic, astringent, absorbent, refrigerant—in which 
the action of drugs is generalized, can be otherwise obtained. 


_ The chief disadvantages of the ordinary employment of these 


means for.therapeutic purposes are, that they have too much 
power rather than too little; that the effects are, as a rule, 
too general, not sufficiently restricted either in localization 
or intensity; and that they lack the precision and definite- 
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ness to which the drug-treatment of disease has attained. 
But all these drawbacks are imperfections natural to the 
elementary state of every method of treatment except that by 
drugs. Great therapeutic power is possessed by these means, 
but it is undefined, undisciplined, undeveloped. And when 
earnest scientific study of these methods has been made, 
their therapeutic faculties will be more amenable to measure- 
ment and control. 

It may be objected, however, that the pressure and urgency 
of the demands which advancing civilization ever renews upon 
the vital powers will always require the special interposition 
of the drug-treatment; artificial necessities being created, 
artificial remedies will be called for. Or, again, that the exi- 
gencies of modern life will not admit of the retirement, either 
partial or total, which a simply hygienic treatment would 
demand; or that they are too exacting and imperious to 
submit to the limitation and modification of the every-day 
habits of physiological rule. Toa large extent these considera- 
tions are weighty and pertinent. They constitute, indeed, the 
strength of the position which the drug-treatment maintains. 
But it is obvious that in the degree in which the more natural 
method of curing is in any way better will the cure itself be 
better. The one is the treatment of expediency, the other of 
reason and science. The necessity of the autumn recruiting 
which has become so fixed a canon of modern life testifies 
emphatically to the growing recognition of this truth. Only 
the better remedy would be to repair, each day or each week 
for itself, the inroad upon the strength, by a truly physiological 
recreation—a more correct order of life. And if it be true 
that the artificial treatment of disease by drugs is a necessity 
of our civilization, it is surely one of its ‘barbarisms’ which 
a higher development will gradually abolish. If the use of 
drugs is practically inevitable in the life of our day, so much 
the worse for our life. Amend the life according to biological 
laws, repent of physiological transgressions, and throw physic 
to the dogs, is the monition of the best medicine of to-day. 

To the development and unresting progress of this new 
departure of medicine no limit in the future can be descried. 
Vigilantly caring for the maintenance of health, it checks or 
eradicates the very beginnings of ill-health. It must be in 
ever-increasing extent the dictator of health rather than the 
minister of disease. Its primary function must be more and 
more to forestall and prevent, rather than to cure, disease. 
__ Its supervision over mankind must be constant and uninter- 
mittent, regarding every detail of life, and not in exceptional 
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and fortuitous interpositions in times of sickness. It must 
be made the bosom friend, the familiar companion, and not 
the dreaded visitant in weakness and pain. To each of the 
seven ages of life it has a special and imperative charge, of 
incidental dangers to be avoided and health conditions to 
be cherished. There is not a change or circumstance of life 
respecting which it has not advice of the gravest import to 
offer. Notably in marriage questions an almost autocratic 
power may well be claimed for it, by which it could banish 
from the land so much hereditary disease. If the regulations 
of Plato’s republic to govern the marriage choice went to the 
extreme on the one hand, our irrational license of fancy and 
chance go as far to the extreme on the other. His ideas 
sacrificed the individual to the community, ours sacrifice the 
-community to the individual; and there can be no question 
as to which must occasion the wider pain and distress. 

The views which open out in the future of an efficient public 
hygiene are most grand and inspiring. In relation to the 
State, diseases range themselves in three classes—those arising 
from contagion or infection ; those proceeding from hereditary 
taint ; and lastly, those caused by accident either of injury or 
sickness. In the progress of scientific medicine, the first of 
these classes is being improved off the face of the earth. If 
only such administrative power were placed in its hands as 
its capabilities and knowledge fairly demand, it is hardly too 
much to say that it would forthwith exterminate this great 
class of disease. Even as the plague and sweating sickness 
of old, so would be the small-pox and typhoid fever of to-day. 
This latter disease ‘alone levies an annual tribute of 20,000 
deaths upon the kingdom, and yet it is one of the most trace- 
able and preventible of diseases. State medicine has already 
abundantly justified its claims to the unfettered exercise of its 
faculty of public sanitation, although its schemes have hither- 
to been but tentative and rudimentary, and have been cramped 


- and thwarted on all hands. Mr. Edwin Chadwick has in 


various papers placed these facts in the statistical business 
form so telling with the English mind. He points out from 
the report of the Local Government Board for 1880-81, that 
the death-rate of England and Wales had fallen in the last 
decade nearly 4} per cent. This gives a saving of 250,000 
deaths ; and he multiplies this figure by 12, as the fair and 
very moderate proportion of illnesses to deaths which have also 
been saved. And of this saving nearly three quarters is in 
“the seven chief zymotic diseases which are comprised in this 
second class of ours. He clearly shows also that the seats of 
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epidemic disease are the seats of disturbance and crime; and 
he endorses Dr. John Watts’s estimate of the loss to the wage- 
earning class by loss of work through illness alone, as amount- 
ing to £18,000,000 in the course of the average working man’s 
life. If people but knew what a large part of the sick list 
and death roll of the nation could be wiped out by the present 
knowledge of medicine, they would place in the forefront of 
public questions the demand for a Ministry of Health, as an 
integral department of State with adequate executive autho- 
rity. But, unfortunately, it is only a national, and not a 


political, exigency. Or perhaps Mr. Ruskin’s explanation is 


better— 


Human nature .. . is narrow and blind, and can only with difficulty 
conceive anything but what it immediately sees and feels. People would 
instantly care for others as well as for themselves if only they could 
imagine others as well as themselves. Let a child fall into the river 
before the roughest man’s eyes ; he will usually do what he can to get it 
out, even at some risk to himself, and all the town will triumph at the 
saving of one little life. Let the same man be shown that hundreds of 
children are dying of fever for want of some sanitary measure which it 
will cost him trouble to urge, and he will make no effort, and probably 
all the town would resist him if he did. (Four Inaugural Lectures). 


In its best and truest character medicine is also able to 
eradicate the great bulk of hereditary disease which afflicts 
mankind. Only men in their passion and prejudice are so 
loth to submit to its dictates. To live of course is not the end 
of life, but every life is called upon to be its best, if only by 
altruistic obligations. So that it would seem to be more than a 
fanciful hope that an effective public medicine of a second or 
third generation would have little but the diseases of the last 
of the above classes to cure. Each individual life will thus 
also be developed and sustained at a higher level of efficiency 
and well-being, and will bequeath to the next generation its 
greater integrity ; and, assailed by fewer menaces and fostered 
by the truest medicine, the ‘science of health,’ the more 
forceful individual life will go to build up a national life of 
higher mental and physical power. 
Il. BAPTIST CROFTS, B.A. 
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Ant. II.—The Religion of the Paris Ouvrier. 


Pants ouvriers are supposed to be the most irreligious people 
in the world; but those who have seen the way they keep the 
féte of the Republic, July 14th, the anniversary of the first 
great day of the Revolution, will be of a different opinion. 
If any one will leave the cosmopolitan and official part of 
Paris for the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, or any other locality 
inhabited chiefly by the working classes, he will soon discover 
that the ouvrier’s devotion to the Revolution rises to the height 
of religious enthusiasm. Nothing, perhaps, is so touching, or 
so carries home that conviction, as the sight of the narrow side 
streets, mere wynds, festooned from end to end with wreaths 
and Chinese lanterns and the beautiful tricolour. And then, 
at night to witness the solemn satisfaction of the lines of family 
groups arm in arm, who parade these unfashionable quarters, 
enjoying with all their souls the great triumph they cele- 
brate. No one pushes, no one laughs, nor talks loudly, the 
only shadow of excitement is the hurried movement of some 
enthusiastic young man, who moves rapidly through the crowd 
carrying a flag and crying, ‘ Vive la révolution sociale ! ’ 

It is impossible to read Zola’s ‘L’Assommoir,’ and Denis 
Poulot’s ‘Le Sublime et le Travailleur,’ without having all 
sentimental notions concerning the Paris owvrier destroyed. 
The former, however, notwithstanding its moral power, 
conveys no truer idea concerning him than Hogarth’s ‘ Beer 
Lane and Gin Alley’ did of the London workman in the 
eighteenth century; while the latter, more authentic and full 
of valuable information, is written from so utilitarian a point 
of view that it does but little justice to the real soul of the 
Paris owvrier. 

In the ‘Nouvelle Revue’ early in 1882, M. Louis Pauliat, 
sketching the classe populaire of Paris, describes its disin- 
terestedness as so extraordinary that no explanation ade- 
quately accounts for it, except that which exhibits the Paris 
ouvrier’s faith in the Revolution as rising to the level of a re- 
ligion. ‘The definition of a man,’ says the essayist, ‘as a 
religious animal, is profoundly true.’ It is, as it were, a fatality 
of his physiology to want an idea more or less confused of 
something to which he defers, and which he regards as 
superior to himself, and which to his mind commands and 
dominates all things. The most ardent negationists escape it 
so little that, without suspecting it, and by a natural deter- 
mination, it is impossible for them to avoid a sectarian spirit, 
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and they immediately erect their negations into absolute 
belief, t.e., into religion. ‘Now all the idealities, all the 
mystic effusions, that strength of a power so curious which we 
call faith, the plenitude of conscience and conviction which 
all religion inspires in its believers, that existence, extra- 
terrestrial and beyond the present life which the faithful 
possess in the form of hope and aspiration, in a word, all that 
which marks, constitutes, and accompanies the religious senti- 
ment, the people of Paris transfer to and spend on polities.’ 

The origin of this state of mind is, in the essayist’s opinion, 
to be traced to the Revolution, ‘ which, if studied in its depths, 
and in its general movement among the nations, will be found 
everywhere to overflow with those humanitarian, philanthropic 
ideas and that human fraternity which is the ground and 
charm: of the New Testament.’ He considers that this 
thought explains and binds together all the systems, philoso- 
phic, economic, political, and social, which have appeared since 
the Revolution, and which certain sections of the people of 
Paris have received with favour; such systems as those of 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Cabet, P. Leroux, J. Reynaud, and the 
majority of the Socialists. ‘There is not one of them,’ he 
says, ‘ which does not begin in the gospel or end there.’ He is, 
in fact, so sure of his ground that he does not fear to assert, 
as the final result of his analysis, that the classe populaire 
of Paris would differ little from what it is, had it been taught 
by the apostles in person, and that its most advanced tribunes, 
even those who most oppose Christianity, are only the 
epigoni in the nineteenth century of St. Peter and St. Paul. 

That there is a great foundation of truth in what M. Pauliat 
says cannot be denied, but the connection between this popu- 
lar faith and the teaching of Jesus Christ ought to be more 
distinctly traced, and the points where it has separated and 
become opposed to His doctrine more clearly shown. 

The great prophet of the Revolution, the man who repre- 
sents it above all others, was Rousseau. He not only gave it 
ideas, but was an exact type of its temperament. With an 
instinctive feeling of his representative character, he told the 
world in his famous ‘ Confessions ’ how his ideas and character 
were formed. That book might well pass as an analysis of the 
mind and soul of the people of Europe in the eighteenth cen- 
tury—what the masses of Christendom vaguely felt, after ages 
of feudal oppressions, mingled with evangelical teaching. 
Timid, suspicious, mean, dirty in their habits and tone of 
mind, the people preserved in their innermost heart the true 
ideal of Christianity. The echo of that voice which was first 
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heard in the synagogue of Nazareth had never ceased to re- 
sound through the long dark night of feudal tyranny. ‘The 
spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anointed mefto 
preach good tidings to the poor, He hath sent me to proclaim 
release to the captives, and recovering the sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the accept- 
able year of the Lord.’ These good tidings the poor of 
Christendom have ever believed from the day they first ac- 
cepted the gospel, and, spite of all the tyrannies they have 
suffered, and the evil results consequently produced in their 
character, they have held persistently to the idea that an 
, universal reign of justice was established on the earth by 
Jesus Christ, and that if its results are not apparent, it is 
owing to the force and fraud of the rich and powerful. 

And it is because Rousseau so well focussed the character 
and aspirations of his age that he is peculiarly representative 
of those of the people who made the Revolution. This character 
and these aspirations were formed in Rousseau and in the 
Revolution by the same sort of process. Both were the off- 
spring of Protestantism ; but the best and worst influences in 
the education of Rousseau, and of the men who carried out the 
Revolution, came from Catholicism. This explains why 
the Revolution was at once so beneficent and so cruel. It had, 
and still has, the temperament of the Roman Church, which 
has combined in so singular a manner evangelical sentiments 
with relentless tyranny. Thus we find the Paris ouvrier, not- 
withstanding his dislike of the priests, a Catholic in spirit, 
displaying all the best and all the worst tendencies of the 
old religion. Mystical, his faith rests on shadowy founda- 
tions, foundations he would not dream of sounding. If he 
were asked why a man is a born king, while women and 
animals have no rights, except those that the males of the 
genus homo choose to confer upon them, he would probably 
regard the question with the same suspicion that a pious 
Catholic feels at remarks tending to throw doubt on the spi- 
ritual royalty conferred by a few drops of water. It is a 
striking fact ‘that in his most exalted moments it has never 
occurred to the Paris ouvrier to claim justice for women and 
animals. For eighteen hours out of the twenty-four the 
hideous crack of the slavedriver’s whip is to be heard all 
over Paris. A human being, drunk or in a fit, has every 
attention lavished on him by a sympathetic Paris crowd, 
a horse dragged on its haunches over the rough stones of a 
steep incline, with a heavy load at its back, provokes little 
more than a stare. This indifference to animal suffering 
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must again be attributed to the medieval doctrine which 
taught that the souls of animals were produced by Nature, 
while those of men came from God.* 

Nothing can be more cynical than the way the author of ‘Le 
Sublime et le Travailleur’ represents his model working-man as 
speaking of prostitutes. ‘ They ask nothing better,’ says le vari 
ouvrier, ‘than to be at your service, and then one has no re- 
morse.’ Proudhon argues out the question of the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral inferiority of woman to man with a brutal 
logic. He formulates it as a mathematical term. He finds 
man’s physical strength as compared to that of woman to be 
as 8 to 2, and his intellectual strength in the same propor- 
tion; multiplying the one by the other, the physical and 
intellectual value of the man is to the physical and intel- 
lectual value of the woman as 9 to 4. With mathematical 
precision he states it as a sum in arithmetic, 3x3:2x2::9 
to 4. From which he draws the truly materialistic conclu- 
sion: ‘ Relatively to us, woman may be termed an immoral 
being.’ She is, in his idea, a sort of middle term between 
man and the animal kingdom. Woman, however, has her 
revenge, for in few societies is her influence greater than in 
that of the Paris owrier. And at the present moment the 
chief leader the revolutionary party possesses, who combines 
is a woman—Louise Michel. Is not this in accordance 
at once faith, courage, and entire devotion to the cause, 
with the Catholic tradition, which in every way represents 
woman as the source of immorality and corruption, even 
going so far as to interdict priests from marriage, while 
it divinizes her in the person of Mary. 

The Parisian people are often represented as difficult to 
govern ; they need, it is always alleged, ‘a master.’ However, 
the exact opposite is the truth, there being no people who have 
such an innate respect for law and_ authority as the French. 
Few Englishmen obey the law from any profound respect for 
its majesty, but fur reasons, high or low, according to their 
moral standard. To the Frenchman it seems a real matter 
of conscience, and his admiration for law and its wonderful 
power is so intense that he is always ready to decree and 
command the rest of the world to obey his ideas of social 
justice. In England thousands of persons would be found 
ready to break a law which had emanated from any un- 
constitutional source, but how readily has the Paris owvrier 
again and again obeyed laws promulgated by self-constituted 
authority, simply because they bore the magic words, Loi 
* Dante, ce. vii. 189. 
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or Decret. This superstitious reverence for law and authority 

is clearly a heritage republican France has received from old 

‘Rome, fostered by centuries of Catholic teaching. 

‘* Another weakness that the revolutionist inherits from Catho- 
licism is a disposition to regard his principles as infallible, 
Red Republicanism is but Ultramontanism turned inside out, 
Its spirit is the same: pharisaical, intolerant, tyrannical, san- 
guinary. How exactly its action reproduces that of Catho- 
licism! In the name of the infallible Church, or the equally 
infallible Revolution, self-appointed camarillas issue their 
decrees. Obedience proves you one of the faithful; your 
private sins, however atrocious, are all passed over on account 
of your faith. 

I have before me the fundamental principles and constitu- 
tion of the Anti-clerical League—a society formed in Paris 
—which may be taken as representing the advanced stage 
of the present intense hatred and contempt for all religious 
sentiment-and opinion whatsoever. Its object is to ameliorate 
in every point of view the fate of the working-classes. It 
commences by defining clericalism as the great obstacle to all 
social progress, it therefore proposes, without respite and 
with all possible energy, to combat not only all superstitious 
ideas of whatsoever nature, but their propagators. It admits 
no dogma, no rite, no worship, but repels any kind of belief 
in any deity whatsoever, and proscribes (proscrit) the idea of 
a supernatural being under any name. The essential creed 
of its members is democratic socialism, and the rejection of a 
belief in a God creator or regulator of the universe. It exacts 
(exige) from each member the courage of his opinions, and 
imposes on him the duty of an actual and constant rupture 
with all the practical consequences of all the doctrines he 
rejects in principle. Its organization is compact, extending 
over France by departments and groups, the central seat 
being Paris, and the administration a council of ten, always 
capable of re-election. But so immutable are the funda- 
mental principles of this League, that it is not in the power 
of the ten or even of the whole society to alter one of the 
articles or statutes on which it is established. The whole 
energy of the society is to concentrate itself on working the 
machine. 

Thus Parisian atheists reproduce in allits essential features 
the spirit of the religion they detest. An immutable and 
infallible creed, an exterminatory intolerance for all ideas 

and persons opposed to that creed, a solidarity among its 
believers obtained by enrolling them into a League, compactly 
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organized under a strong central authority, precise, unchange- 
able statutes, a power of persecuting heretics and backsliders, 
which will certainly be exercised. We have never known in 
England such hatred as is felt and expressed against their 
political heresiarchs by the Parisian newspapers. It is more” 
than exterminatory, for it revels in the torture of its victims 
by malicious references to their physical weaknesses. These 
writers enable me to understand the spirit which formerly 
animated the Catholic Church against heretics, a spirit of 
cruelty it would be impossible by any means to exaggerate. 
The tendency to conspiracy and to dark crimes so character- 
istic of the Revolution is manifestly born of its Catholic 
mother. The original of all these detestable tribunals, which 
devote kings, statesmen, and priests to assassination, is the 
Inquisition. It is true that the Holy Tribunal has never 
established itself in France, but its spirit has infected Catho- 
licism everywhere. 

But this revolutionary faith, this Evangelic Radicalism, as 
it was called in 1848, owes not only the darker sides of its 
character but many of its nobler traits to Catholicism. Where, 
indeed, could the spirit of equality and fraternity, the spirit 
of devotion and disinterestedness, have found an origin in 
' modern Europe like that it found in Catholicism? Equality 
is a thing unknown in Protestant countries. Will any one cite 
the United States? But who can forget that this Protestant 
Republic kept the negro in slavery for a century. Only in that 
Church which has recognized no distinction among men, ex- 
cepting that conferred by baptism, could equality really be 
born. The sculptured group at the portals of the Pantheon, of 
Clovis kneeling before St. Denis, and the fine frescoes within, 
of St. Germain and St. Loup honouring the peasant girl, 
Geneviéve, in the presence of all the inhabitants of Nanterre, 
show how early the Gallican Church began to give the over- 
bearing Franks lessons in equality. And all through its 
history this has been its spirit. It was the least submissive 
of any to the Roman pontiff. Prior to the Revolution its 
bishops always maintained the doctrine that the bishop of 
Rome was only primus inter pares. The great prelates of the 
Gallican Church may be contrasted favourably with their 
Protestant contemporaries with reference to the manner in 
which they discharged their duty to the head of the State. 
‘You do not love God at all,’ wrote Fenelon to Louis XIV., 
at a time when he had reached the apogee of his glory, 
and when to make his soul he had begun to persecute the 
Huguenots ; ‘ you only fear him with the fear of a slave; itis 
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hell, not God that you fear. Your religion consists only in super- 
stitions, in petty superficial practices. You are scrupulous 
over trifles and hardened over terrible evils. You love only . 
your glory and your ease. You make yourself the centre 
of all things as if you were God on earth, and all the rest 
of creation had only been made to be sacrificed for you, 
Fenelon here was the avant-courier of the Revolution, his just 
soul quivered with its spirit. Thus the Gallican Church made 
equality a reality in France. In the might of the Spirit of 
God, it taught that the poorest saint could rebuke the most 
lofty and exalted persons on the face of the earth. And that 
power was used and admitted even against the Sovereign 
Pontiff himself. 

What innumerable lessons in fraternity the Catholic Church 
has given the people of France! What countless brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods, from the days of St. Bernard to those of St. 
Vincent de Paul, have occupied themselves in living for God 
and man ! 

Nothing would be easier than to draw up a long indictment 
of their crimes, but measure the evil and the good, and the 
balance rises mightily in their favour. Is it not they who for 
so many centuries have maintained the socialistic idea in 
Europe, and prepared the French nation to be its chief 
apostle? Paris owvriers have been always ready to give their 
lives in defence of certain principles, however vague, shadowy, 
or difficult of realization, simply because they appeared to 
them to represent the best hopes of humanity. But where 
have they learnt this spirit of disinterestedness and devotion 
if not from the Catholic Church? There is a close historical 
parallel between the spirit of the revolutionary armies of ’93 
and that of the first French crusaders; and a still closer one 
between the spirit of absolute self-surrender in which the 
Jesuit of the seventeenth century worked and that of the 
modern emissaries of the Revolution. What can be more in 
harmony with the philanthropic principles of the Revolution, 
the best traditions of the Catholic Church, and the mind of 
Jesus Christ, than the following story related by Lady Brassey 
in ‘A Voyage in the Sunbeam’? A French priest, sent asa 
missionary to the Sandwich Islands, finding that there was 
one which was a sort of prison for all persons smitten with 
leprosy, determined for the love of God and man to pass the 
rest of his days in Leper Island that he might devote himself 
to the moral and spiritual good of these unhappy outcasts. 
He was still living when Lady Brassey heard the story, and 
although he had been labouring for some years among the 
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lepers, had never himself been affected by this terrible 
disease. 

To imagine that the French Revolution was a great 
cataclysm in the history of Christendom is to understand 
very little of the working of the doctrine of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Few persons seem to estimate at its true value the 
power of a great idea. And surely there never has been one 
more pregnant with glorious and yet terrible consequences to 
the world than the doctrine of Jesus Christ with reference to 
the Kingdom of Heaven. That ideal once given to the 
human race, nothing could effectually arrest the attempt to 
realize it. The effort may be beaten down a thousand times, 
all the powers on earth may combine to stamp it out, but it 
will prove indestructible. Not only must every vestige of the 
New Testament and every reference to it in the literatures of 
Europe be destroyed, but every Church, including the Roman 
Catholic Church itself, with the record and memories of all 
its saints, must be for ever relegated to the limbo of forget- 
fulness; and even if this entirely impossible work were 
accomplished, there would remain a thousand thoughts 
embodied in European law and its most conservative 


institutions which would still proclaim the idea; and last, but — 


by no means least, there would be the word written in the 
heart of the masses of Europe, a word which all the powers 
of the universe combined could never now eradicate. This 


' word, opposition, persecution, defeat only serve to intensify. 


European history will be rewritten, its interest will no longer 
surround the doings of kings, courts, or aristocracies, but will 
centre on the efforts of the people to realize the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

We even now dimly perceive that history ; we see the idea 
sown broadcast in Europe during the early middle ages by 
the medieval missionaries, and by their successors the monks 
and the friars. St. Augustine, St. Bernard, and St. Francis, 
these and thousands of holy men and women kept the 
thought alive and in many ways sought to realize it. Under 
their teaching the conscience of Europe grew, and at last the 
poor toiling masses of Europe suddenly realized the thought 
that in Jesus Christ they were free. Not only free, but equal 
to their oppressors ; not only free and equal, but their brothers. 
This powerful thought began to surge in Europe in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, giving birth to 
democracy in Italy, to Lollardism in England, to the 
Jacquerie in France, to peasant revolts and Anabaptism in 
Germany and Switzerland and in the Low Countries. It was 
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stifled everywhere, but with its defeat came that of the 
Reformation, the masses in all lands turning their backs on a 
movement which had shown itself their enemy. Thousands 
returned to the old Church, and most of all in the cities and 
lands which had given the best welcome to the doctrines of 
the Reformation. In the lands of Luther, of John Huss, of 
Jerome of Prague, of Calvin, and of Coligny the reaction was 
most complete. 

It was a great ‘panic, a panic which cost the people of 
Europe a still greater eclipse of faith, and a long dark road 
to traverse of cruel wars, general degradation, miserable 
poverty, and widespread immorality. But the thought of the 
Kingdom of Heaven was not dead. In its misery the heart 
of Europe sighed and groaned for the establishment of that 
universal reign of justice which seemed to go out in the 
travesty at Munster. God heard that cry, and during all the 
eighteenth century everything worked together to give the 
people of Europe another opportunity. This time Paris was 
the centre of the effort; that it ended again in scenes even 
more appalling than those of Munster was due, as there, to 
the fact that it had to struggle for its existence against over- 
whelming odds, and that its defenders were themselves the 
children of Catholicism, formed by centuries of Catholic 
training. 

The only Frenchmen prior to the Revolution who did not 
owe their education to the Catholic Church were the Protes- 
tants and the Jews, and neither of these classes had any 
perceptible influence in bringing about the Revolution in 
France. On the other hand, there is clear evidence that the 
Jansenists had much to do with preparing the way. They 
had got rid of their old opponents, the Jesuits, and by the 
middle of the century had formed a strong party in the 
French Parliament, and were beginning to make their in- 
fluence felt in the government. Several distinguished men, 
among others Turgot, are said to have shared their opinions. 
They established in 1728 a mysterious publication called 
‘ Nouvelles Ecclesiastiques,’ which, in spite of the police, was 
kept up until the first year of the Revolution, 1790, a space 
of eighty-two years Founded by a brave old priest, it was 
printed in a boat and distributed throughout the country by a 
method which, represented on a card, formed the only orna- 
ment of the Library of the Jacobin club when it was opened 
in 1791. 

In one of the finest of his works, ‘ La Révolution,’ Edgar 
Quinet has shown how completely Catholicism dominated the 
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men who were its most implacable representatives. The 
terror of the popular religion was on the Terrorists; Marat, 
Danton, Robespierre all aided in upholding the Catholic faith. 
When Dom Guerle proposed that the Constituent Assembly 
should declare that the Catholic and Roman religion was the 
religion of the State, Mirabeau replied that to declare such 
a thing would be to imply that it could be otherwise. The 
twenty-six days of the worship of Reason, though the move- 
ment was headed by the hasihiding of Paris and twelve of 
his vicars, threw the Terrorists into such a fright that they 
began to utter the most medieval sentiments and to evince 
their determination to stamp out in the approved traditional 
fashion all deflection from authorized religious courses. Ser- 
gent, the Septembrist butcher, moved that a priest who said 
that he was yesterday in error was a charlatan. Danton 
caused a law to be passed against religious masquerades 
because there was a bound to everything. As to Robespierre, 
he denounced all attacks on the religion in force as treason, 
and indications of conspiring with Prussia and England. 

But it is in their spirit that the Terrorists show themselves 
true children of the Church. The hideous tale of their 
murders and massacres is but a repetition of the destruction 
of the Albigenses, the Massacres of St. Bartholomew and the 
Dragonnades. And the same spirit has revealed itself in our 
day in the murder of the hostages and the massacre of the 
Communards. 

The spiritual life in the Gallican Church, nearly extinct 
towards the close of the last century, awoke with the religious 
revival which marks the second quarter of this century. In 
a very short time the influence was shared by the revolu- 
tionaries. No longer mere deists, in whom the old supersti- 
tions were always more powerful than their philosophical 
indifferentism, they showed themselves enthusiastically re- 
ligious and sometimes almost orthodox. St. Simon, Cabet, 
Pierre Leroux, L. de Toureil, and Louis Blane were all ani- 
mated by a religious spirit more or less Catholic. De Toureil 
had a disciple, Father N. Sporalette, who founded the club of 
the Oratoire and of the Paraclete fusionists. Such associa- 
tions were not only communist, but communionist; not only 
fraternal, but eucharistic. And as if to prove that all French 
revolutionists are the offspring of Catholicism, those who 
profess most distinctly to separate themselves from Chris- 
tianity are the ones most dominated by the spirit of Catho- 
licism—the ambition to embrace all things, to dominate all 
things, to reduce everything to the level of their own ideas. 
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But the most perfect type of this period, the man who best 
of all represents the whole course of this revolutionary deve- 
lopment of Catholicism, is the Abbé de Lamennais. In early 
life De Lamennais was so orthodox a Catholic and so great 
a champion of authority in matters of religion that Leo XII. 
designed to make him a cardinal. However, in this fervently 
orthodox believer there was such a love of justice and 
humanity that his soul soon became the arena of a series of 
struggles, each more violent than the other. He strove in 
vain to reconcile the contending principles. Justice and 
humanity always came off victorious, until at last Catholic 
dogma was slain outright, and De Lamennais ended his days 
believing only in God and Humanity. 

De Lamennais was a man who sought to realize truth in 
action. All the struggles in his soul had their correlatives in 
the outer world. He breathed in exact harmony with the 
most living thought of his age and his country. He appears 
at first borne on the crest of the tidal wave of religion. He 
sees the truth of the old times and the new; he is convinced 
they have a common source; he feels himself at once a 
believer in authority and in liberty; he proposes to reconcile 
the two. He is always to be seen in companionship with the 
most distinguished men of his time, striving to raise a light 
to guide his tempest-tossed people. But the revolutionary 
torrent carries him away from one set of friends after another, 
until at last he appears alone, a solitary voice, crying in the 
wilderness. Then he puts forth the work which will last as 
long as anything this century has seen published. ‘ Paroles 
d’un Croyant’ is an inspiration, the most perfect expression 
of the soul of the Revolution. 

A chapter or two selected at random from this famous book 
will serve better than any description to give an idea of the 
religion which really lives in the heart of the Paris ouvrier. 


XXXIV. 


The evils which afflict the earth do not come from God, for God is love, 
and all that He does is good ; they come from Satan whom God has cursed, 
and from men who have Satan for their father and their master. 

But the sons of Satan are numerous in the world. As soon as they 
pass away God writes their names in a sealed book, which will be opened 
and read at the end of time. 

There are men who love only themselves ; and these are men of hatred, 
for to love one’s self alone is to hate others. . 

There are men of pride who cannot suffer equals, who wish always to 
command and dominate. 

i; There are men of greed who are always asking for gold, for honours, 
ot for enjoyments, and are never satisfied. 
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There are men of rapine who watch the weak in order to rob him by 
force or fraud, and who prowl by night around the dwelling of the widow 
and the orphan. 

There are men of murder who have only violent thoughts, who say: 
‘You are our brethren, and kill those they call brothers, as soon as they 
suspect them of being opposed to their designs, and write laws with their 
blood.’ 

There are men of fear who tremble before the bad, and kiss their 
hands, hoping in this way to escape oppression, and who, when an inno- 
eent person is attacked on the open way, make haste to run into their 
houses and to close the doors. 

All these men have destroyed peace, security, and liberty on the earth. 

You will, then, regain liberty, security, peace only in fighting against 
them without intermission. 

The city which they have made is the city of Satan; you have to 
rebuild the city of God. 

In the city of God each loves his brothers as himself, and this is why 
no one is abandoned; no one suffers there, if there is a remedy for his 
sufferings, 

In the city of God all are equal, none dominate, for justice alone reigns 
there with love. 

In the city of God each possesses without fear that which is his, and 
desires nothing more, because that which belongs to each belongs to all, 
and that all possess God, who is inexhaustible riches. 

In the city of God no one sacrifices others to himself, but each is ready 
to sacrifice himself for others. 

In the city of God if a wicked man creeps in, all separate themselves 
from him, and all unite to restrain him or to drive him away ; for the 
wicked — is the enemy of each one, and the enemy of each one is the 
enemy 

When you shall have built the city of God the earth will flourish again, 
and the peoples will flourish once more, because you will then have con- 
quered the sons of Satan who oppress the peoples and desolate the earth, 
the men of pride, the men of rapine, the men of murder, and the men of 


fear. 


Another chapter. 
XXXVII. 


How is it you wear yourself out vainly in your misery? Your desire 
is good, but you do not know how to accomplish it. 

Hold fast to this maxim: He alone can restore life who has given life. 

You will succeed in nothing without God. 

You turn over and over again on your bed of anguish: what relief have 
you found ? 

You have overthrown some tyrants, and there have come others worse 
than the first. 

You have abolished some laws of servitude, and you have had laws of 
blood, and then again new laws of servitude. 

Distrust, then, men who put themselves between God and you, in order 
that their shadow may hide Him from you. These men have bad designs. 

For it is from God that the force comes which delivers, because it is 
from God that comes the love which unites. 


What can a man do for you who has only his own thought for rule, and - 


for a law only his own will. 
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Even when he means well and only wishes good, he must give his own 
will for law and his own idea for a rule. 

For this is what all tyrants do. 

It is not worth the trouble to overturn all and expose one’s self to every- 
thing in order to substitute one tyranny for another. 

Liberty does not consist in that one man rules instead of another, but 
in this, that no one rules. 

But where God does not reign a man must rule, and this is what one 
sees going on always. 

The reign of God—I tell you it again—is the reign of justice in men’s 
minds and of charity in their hearts; and it has on earth its foundation 
in faith in God and faith like to Christ’s, who has promulgated the law of 
God—the law of charity and the law of justice. 

The law of justice teaches that all are equal before their Father, who is 
God, and before their only Master, who is the Christ. 

The law of charity teaches them to love one another and to aid one 
— as the sons of the same Father and the disciples of the same 

aster. 

And then they are free, because no one commands another .unless he 
has been freely chosen of all to command; and their liberty cannot be 
taken from them, because they are all united in its defence. 

But those who say to you: Before us justice has not been known; 
justice does not come from God, it comes from man; trust yourselves to 
us, and we will give you some one who will satisfy you. 

These deceive you, or, if they sincerely promise liberty, they deceive 
themselves. 

For they ask you to recognize them as masters, and thus your liberty 
will only be obedience to new masters. 

Reply to them that your Master is the Christ, that you do not wish any 
other, and the Christ will make you free. 


No influence did more to bring about the Revolution of 
1848 than these writings of De Lamennais; not even his 
personal word, and the effect of that was singularly powerful, 
as those who came under it can testify. One who has suffered 
many things for his fidelity to the cause of which these books 
are the highest expression remembers that, when a student 
in Protestant theology, he wrote to De Lamennais, saying that 
he would like to see him, that he might place before him some 
of his difficulties. A note immediately came appointing the 
next morning for the interview. He went, and for three hours 
they conversed, the Protestant divinity student putting a 
series of questions to the Catholic theologian. ‘You have 
come,’ said the latter, ‘to examine my conscience: I will let 
you see it thoroughly,’ and he did so. When his visitor rose 
to go, De Lamennais said solemnly, ‘You are young, I am 
old; we may never see each other again; I will kiss you, my 
son.’ Thus sealed, the young student went forth to struggle 
for the principles contained in the ‘ Paroles d’un Croyant,’ and 
never ceased until struck down by the defeat of the Commune. 
During the few years prior to 1848, and greatly owing to 
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these works, a new form of religious mysticism arose, which, 
by the time the Revolution of February broke out, had taken 
concrete form. France came to be spoken of as the Nation- 
Christ, Jesus as the first representative of the people, and 
Jesus sans culottes. At the working-men’s clubs it was usual 
to have a picture of him working as a carpenter. 

A few facts culled from the ‘Journal des Débats’ of the 
last days of February, 1848, will serve to show how deeply 
imbued the Revolution was with a spirit at once religious and 
Catholic, the spirit, in fact, of Rousseau’s ‘ Vicaire Savoyard’ 
and De Lamennais’ ‘ Paroles d’un Croyant.’ 

On the Sunday after the Republic was proclaimed a proces- 
sion of women and children, led by certain ladies—Madame 
de Lamartine was one—and surrounded by armed working- 
men and national guards carrying the flag of the Republic, 
made its way through the streets of Paris. Among the 
banners carried by the procession one was conspicuous, bearing 
the legend, ‘ Let the little ones come unto Me.’ Finally came. 
a banner, ‘ Union of the Religions,’ and following it were a 
row of clergymen hand in hand—the chief rabbi, some Catholic 
priests, a Protestant pastor. It seemed the commencement of 
the millennium. Liberty and Religion had met together, 
Catholicism and Humanitarianism had kissed each other. 
All the finest spirits in France were moved by a common 
enthusiasm. Ozanam, one of the most sincere and pious of 
Catholics, opened his course at the College of France in 
language that recalled 98, and spoke of the ‘flag of the 
Revolution descending into Italy to become the oriflamme of 
the crusade of liberty among the populations that Pius IX. 
had awakened.’ The concluding words marking the progress 
made since that era. The Revolution, last development of 
Catholic France, had reached the sovereign pontiff, and the 
pope had become a Catholic revolutionary. The bishops of 
France welcomed the Republic; the Bishop of Langres said, 
‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity was a glorious Christian device,’ 
and the Archbishop of Paris ordered Domine salvum fac 
populam to be sung in the churches. 

Catholicism was never more popular. When the people 
entered the Tuileries on the 24th of February, 1848, they 
stopped respectfully before the Royal Chapel, a student from 
the Polytechnic School advanced and, collecting the sacred 
vessels, carried them to the curé of St. Roch in the midst of a 
numerous crowd, who followed him‘with uncovered heads. On 
the Sunday after the Revolution the congregation at Notre 
Dame broke out into bursts of applause because Lacordaire, 
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in language which reads like the fanatical utterance of a pagan 
priest, exclaimed, ‘To demonstrate God to you! you would 
have the right to call me parricide and sacrilegious! If I 
dared to undertake to demonstrate God, the gates of this 
cathedral would open of themselves, and you would see this 
people, superb in its anger, carrying God up to His altar in 
the midst of reverence and adoration.’ 

A National Assembly was elected deeply imbued with the 
Catholic revolutionary spirit, and then came the critical 
moment. ‘Two principles struggled in the womb of the 
Catholic revolution: Jesuitism and Socialism. The latter, 
like the red and choleric Esau, soon wore out its furious 
energies, so that the former was able with the ruthless cun- 
ning of Jacob to carry off the fruits of the Revolution. The 
Catholic revolution was deceived and made over its future to 
Jesuitism. By the educational law of March 15, 1850, 
the power to mould the mind of France was placed in their 
hands, and with what results all who have followed contem- 
porary history can tell. One of the first was the coup d’état 
of December, 1851. Well might the champion of Catholicism, 
Montalembert, exclaim, ‘Vote Yes for Louis Napoleon, for 
_ his government has already been signalized by three capital 

facts: 1. Liberty of teaching guaranteed; 2. The Pope 
_ restored by French arms; 38. The Liberties of the Church 
restored.’ 

But twenty-one years of Jesuit rule has destroyed Christian 
faith among the working classes in France, and especially 
among the ouvriers of Paris. It would be hard to-day to 
find an assembly of Republicans in which the great majority 
are not atheists. The hatred, the contempt, the bitterness 
extends to the religious sentiment itself, which some would 
extirpate if possible. The priests are loathed and credited 
with every infamy, but the hatred extends far beyond the 
clergy and the Catholic Church. ‘ Murder,’ it was said to 
me the other day, ‘is the very soul of religion.’ The proof— 
that, to avenge fifteen priests, thirty thousand of the working 
classes in Paris were slaughtered. ‘ Betweeen us and them 
there is a ditch of blood.’ No one who reads the newspapers 
which the owvrier of Paris reads can doubt his sentiments 
towards clericalism ; but in the absence of any attempt to im- 
peril republican institutions, and in the presence of general 
prosperity and the growing possession of all kinds of advan- 
tages, he is debonnaire and without enthusiasm. Materialism 
has come in to strengthen his naturally prudential, indus- 
trious character, and his chief thought at the present moment 
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is material progress. That his ideal however is not his own 
personal advantage, but the well-being of all, is manifest to 
any one who watches the elections, which are constantly occur- 
ring in one or other of the twenty arrondissements of Paris. 
The battle always lies between the Opportunist republican and 
the Socialist republican, the latter being of late nearly always 
in a considerable majority. As to the labour candidate and 
the anarchist, their following, especially that of the latter, is 
small in the extreme. 

But those who think that because to-day the tendency of 
the Paris ouvrier is towards atheism and materialism he is 
therefore no longer under the influence of the spirit of 
Catholicism will be very much mistaken. What Shakespeare 
says of every individual is manifestly true of a nation— 


There is a history in all men’s lives 

Figuring the nature of the times deceased : 

The which observed, a man may prophesy 

With a near aim of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life; which in their seeds, 

And weak beginnings be intreasured. “0 
This condition of things is fraught with the utmost danger to 
the cause of that universal reign of justice which the Revolu- 
tion dimly represents. If the present organs of public opinion 
are to be our guides to the sentiments of Paris owvriers with 
regard to the Catholic Church, it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the animosity. However, newspaper editors are mortal, 
while the Church of Rome never dies. The generation that is 
now nourished on a daily and systematic warfare against the 
Catholic priests and the Catholic religion will go down into the 
tomb, and other generations will rise a hundred times more 
ignorant of what is being said and done to-day than of what 
was said and done a hundred yearsago. ‘The religious instinct, 
never dead, will wake up, and the Revolution may experience 
the fate of the Reformation, and see its children returning 
by shoals into the bosom of the old Church. 

Nothing would be more disastrous to Europe than such a 
result. It would be the moral suicide of Christendom, pre- 
saging the resurrection of the Christian conscience in a few 
generations with an outburst as much an advance in terrible- 
ness on the French Revolution as that event exceeded in 
intensity the Anabaptist Revolution at Munster. How is 
such a catastrophe to be averted ? 

When, in 1857, Edgar Quinet published his ‘ Religious 
Revolution of the Nineteenth Century,’ his ery to his country- 
men was: ‘Come out of the old Church, and enter into one 
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of the many free forms of modern Christianity.’ During the 
last few years certain energetic men in France have advyo- 
cated this remedy, and have succeeded in inducing several 
groups of families to enrol themselves as Protestants. But, 
as Edgar Quinet says in the work we have named, ‘let us 
flee illusions.’ It may pain many who are deeply interested 
in the religious welfare of France, and who have proved it by 
a multitude of sacrifices, to be told that Protestantism hag 


not the slightest chance of winning the heart of France. In. 


saying this, we have no intention for a moment to disparage 
the importance of the efforts at evangelization made with 
so much zeal and disinterestedness in all parts of France. 
There are few movements which have our deeper sympathy. 
These missions, we believe, have done incalculable good, 
good impossible to formulate in reports, since it consists in 
the dissipation of prejudice, ignorance, and superstition, in 
the renewal of hope, in the strengthening of virtuous resolu- 
tion, in the awakening of the religious sense, and perhaps 
more often than can ever be known in the entire conversion 
of souls to God. It is then far from our desire to lessen 
interest in these works. Let us support them with more 
energy, and try and render them many times more successful. 

But as a propaganda on behalf of Protestantism, they clip 
their own wings, and fly in the face of the genius of France. 
Immense changes have taken place in France since Quinet 
published his work in 1857, has Protestantism made progress 
important enough to give any colour to the hope that France 
may one day accept the religion of the Huguenots ? 

It is extremely difficult, almost impossible, it would seem, to 
get at the number of the adherents of each religious denomi- 
nation in France, all parties combining to suppress this sort 
of information. Desirous to know if the statistics given by 
the Abbé Bougaud in his pamphlet, ‘ Le Grand Péril de l’Eglise 
de France,’ were borne out by recent facts, I applied to the 
Minister of Public Worship for permission to consult the 
official documents in the library of the Ministry. I was in- 
formed that the statistics were at my service when I chose to 
call for them. I accordingly went, and with a profusion of 
politeness the librarian informed me that the Minister had 
presented me with five volumes of ‘ La France Ecclesiastique,’ 
the librarian remarking that I had the honour of being served 
next to a cardinal, who had just taken away the most recent 
volume, that of 1882. I carried home the ministerial gift, 
but, on unpacking the parcel, found the contents little better 
than waste paper, since all complete statistics were carefully 
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avoided, one volume differing from the other only by the 
alteration of a few names, and by the introduction of the text 
of any new law affecting the Church, and other matters 
occurring during the year. All further efforts to obtain infor- 
mation were unavailing, the Minister evidently regarding 
me as pertinacious and ungrateful. However, by watching, I 
found both in Catholic and Republican papers some of the 
statistics I sought; but as to the numbers of the Protestant 
population, not even a work so encyclopedic as Elisée Reclus’ 
Geography contains the information. However, there is one 
test that will at least give us the relative numbers of the 
official churches: the Budget of Public Worship. I find 
there that the respective sums for 1854 and 1882 were as 
follows— 


1854. Catholic Church, 42,228,329 fr. Protestant Church, 1,328,891 fr. 
1882. 51,464,966 fr. 1,679,100 fr. 


From this it is clear that the republican authorities, no 
friends, as we all know, to Catholicism, regard the adherents of 
Catholicism as thirty times as numerous as those who belong 
to the Protestant Church. And further, that though Pro- 
testantism has obtained in the last twenty-eight years an 
advance a little beyond that allowed to Romanism, that 
relative advance is only estimated by authority as equal in 
value to an increased grant of a little more than 50,000 frances 
per annum. 

Allowing that this represents solid progress, it is after all 
so infinitesimal that no one can ground upon it any hope of 
the ultimate success of. Protestantism in France. This state 
of things is supported by many other facts. We are accus- 
tomed to hear that the Catholic churches of Paris are deserted 
by the people—a fact, however, which is far less true than is 
supposed—but let any one go to the Protestant churches, and 
he must be enthusiastic indeed if he can suppose that these 
dreary buildings, with their respectable services, can ever 
attract a people so artistic, so idealistic as the French. 

Respectability is indeed the great weakness of French Pro- 
testantism. In the principal parish in Paris, that of the 
Oratoire, the candidates proposed by the orthodox party at 
the recent presbyteral elections were three bankers, the excuse 
- being that they reflected the professional tendencies of this 
quarter. If it is considered that there is nothing the working 
man so fears as the tyranny of the capitalist, nothing against 
which his organs so declaim as the plutocracy, it is clear 
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that a religious party which acts thus must feel that it is use. 
less to take any account of the opinion of the ouvrier. It ig 
true this is only the act of a section in one parish, but it is 
typical. Protestantism is too wealthy, too aristocratic in its 
tendencies ever to have any perceptible influence with the 
Parisian democracy. 

If, then, the spirit of France is still so Catholic, how is she 
to be saved from becoming once again the thrall of the 
Catholic Church? By not attempting to contradict her 
genius, but by cultivating it in the light of its original idea, 
I have often thought that if you could one by one divest the 
Roman Catholic Church of the accretions which have grown 
around it age after age, you would come at last to the primitive 
gospel and the primitive Church. And if I were asked what 
that primitive gospel would be which I suppose imbedded 
under eighteen centuries of ruins, I should at once reply, the 
gospel preached by Jesus Christ : the Gospel of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. That this statement rests on a solid historical 
basis, and is almost as capable of demonstration as a scien- 
tific fact, will be seen if it be considered that the jirst Church 
in Rome was, in all probability, founded by Jewish Christians, 
who, if not some of the very disciples who had followed the 
Master over the plains of Galilee, were at least fresh from 
listening to the Eleven whom he had specially instructed ; and 
that the great communion which has developed out of those 
obscure beginnings has always been most scrupulous in pre- 
serving the least of her traditions, hiding and distorting them, 
but never wholly losing or destroying any. What appears, 
then, to be wanted, is not to offer Paris ouvriers a new reli- 
gion, or even to reform the old one in a radical sense, but 
so to strip the Roman Catholic Church of its accretions as 
to present the Church founded by Jesus Christ and the gospel 
he preached. For that gospel is not only wonderfully in 
harmony with the principles which lie at the heart of the 
faith of the Paris owvrier, but its proclamation and actual 
realization in the lives of believers is the only means of pre- 
venting those principles becoming a source of terror rather 
than of blessing to the world, and of transfiguring them and 
giving them perpetual vigour, because brought into connection 
with their source. 

Doubtless if this gospel were preached among Paris ouvriers, 
many would seek to materialize it, and to turn it into a re- 
volutionary force. Then undoubtedly would come the moment 
of trial when its preachers would have to choose between 
popular rejection and popular power, or perhaps between 
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martyrdom or becoming the tools of reaction. But if avoid- 
ing errors into which men as great as Savonarola and Luther 
have fallen, they refused, like their Master, to identify them- 
selves with any material interests, they might suffer a tem- 

orary rejection and even extinction, but the germs they would 
Servo brought into existence would produce that better Church 
and that new Europe we are longing to see established. 

R. HEATH. 


Art. III.—The Classification of Ideas. 


Systems perish. Like plants, they have their summer bloom, 
autumn seed-bearing, and winter decay. But if they have in 
them the life-sap of genius, their influence survives, and often 
reappears in wide and distant fields of thought. The débris 
of much which during its brief season passes for philosophy, 
cumbers the soil with barren dust; but the thoughts of master 
minds enrich it even in their decay. From their very mis- 
takes we may learn more than from the wisdom of ordinary 
thinkers. Nothing is more instructive than to place ourselves 
at their starting-point of speculation, and discover (if we can) 
when and how they missed their way. 

The two greatest names in philosophy since Descartes are 
Locke and Kant. Greatest, whether we measure their great- 
ness by the original intellectual force of the men, or by their 
influence on modern thought. A brief glance at the starting- 
point of their respective methods will be the fittest introduc- 
tion to the problem here proposed to be discussed: the natural 
classification of those phenomena of consciousness or forms of 
mental activity, commonly (since Locke’s time) styled ‘ideas.’ 
Locke was vehemently and unjustly censured by a contempo- 
rary critic for his employment of this term ‘idea.’ What 
may justly be laid to his charge* is, the despoiling an ancient 
member of the noblesse of language of its rank and dignity, 
robbing it of that grand though vague sense which it inherited 
from antiquity, and degrading it to the drudgery of common 
speech. Downward steps of this sort can rarely be retraced. 
Kant made a powerful effort to redeem this ill-used word from 
its popular unmeaning misapplication, and to assign to it a 
definite, intelligible, and adequate sense. Were this possible, 
language and metaphysics would be alike gainers. 

* T.e., among English writers. Descartes, and even earlier writers, had set 
the example, See Sir W. Hamilton’s — note (G) to his edition of Reid. 

NO. CLV. 
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The task which Locke set himself was ‘to inquire into the 
original, certainty, and extent of human knowledge.’ This 
inquiry he divides into two branches. First, an examination 
of ‘the original of those ideas, notions, or whatever else you 
please to call them, which a man observes and is conscious 
to himself he has in his mind, and the ways whereby the 
understanding comes to be furnished with them.’ Secondly, 
an investigation as to ‘what knowledge the understanding 
has by these ideas ’—its certainty, evidence, and extent. By 
the term ‘ idea,’ he explains that he means ‘whatsoever is the 
object of the understanding when a man thinks . . . what- 
ever is meant by phantasm, notion, species, or whatever it is 
which the mind can be employed about in thinking.’ Mani- 
festly we have here a widely different use of the term from 
that of Aristotle, when (with a side-glance at his master) he 

- says, ‘As for ideas, good-bye to them for mere senseless chirp- 
| ings.” Or, again, from the sense in which Shakspere employs 
it— 

a The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 

Into his study of imagination. © 


I 

Et i Johnson seems to limit the meaning of the word when § 1 

ie he gives as its sole definition ‘mental image;’ but as he § | 
immediately quotes Locke, he probably had no intention § 

of so doing. Even if it be possible to reconstruct for ita J § 

definite sense, we must start with its common vague accepta- : 

tion. I 

, Locke set himself, with single-eyed honesty, to begin at the J V 

ia beginning; ‘to copy nature, and give an account of the § 8 
. operations of the mind in thinking.’ Nevertheless, he starts J th 

"| i - with an enormous assumption, namely, that ‘ ideas, notions, § 5 

iia or whatever else you please to call them,’ are ‘the ossecr of the § Pé 
ie understanding when a man thinks.’ Whereas the fact, funda- Jj al 
mi 


mental to any true and clear theory of human knowledge, is 
that the notions, conceptions, or mental images immediately § ™ 
present to our consciousness when we think, are sympoxs or §f We 
sens, by which the understanding represents the onszcts ff fe 
- about which it busies itself. If, for example, I am reasoning loy 
about a straight line, I can make in my mind’s eye the image ff Vat 
of some particular line, just as I can draw such an image on § Um 
" paper. But in either case the image is but a symbol. What ff Lo 
‘ I am really reasoning about is not that straight line (mental hu 
| or visible) but any and all straight lines, in so far as they fj lati 
-possess the attributes of being ‘length without breadth,’ and ff lin 
i of ‘ lying evenly between their extreme points.’ And although § ure 
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these are purely abstract mental notions, yet if my reasoning 
is correct, it will hold good of all real objects—paths, measur- 


‘ing rods or strings, sides of buildings, distances, areas, or 


what not—to which these two ideas of length and evenness 
apply. To think about ideas is possible enough, but it is very 
distinct from thinking (by means of ideas) about realities; just 
as it is one thing to parse the words of a sentence, another 
thing to believe what the sentence declares. 

To this initial assumption Locke adds a fatal omission. 
He neglects to ask what ideas really are,—whether complete 
thoughts, or only elements of thought. Can an ‘idea’ exist 
apart from an act (or acts) of judgment? Had Locke changed 
one word, and called ideas ‘the product’ instead of the ‘ object’ 
of the understanding, and had he brought his powerful intellect 
to bear on the preliminary inquiry thus suggested, and ex- 
amined the nature of this product before inquiring into ‘the 
original of our ideas,’ the subsequent history of Metaphysics 
might have been different. 

Kant’s object is more ambitious than Locke’s. He starts, 
not from the vague generalization that ‘there are ideas in 
men’s minds,’ but from the definite statement ‘ that we are in 
possession of certain @ priori knowledge (or cognitions).’ And 
the problem he proposes to solve is, the construction of ‘a 
science, which shall define the possibility, principles, and 
limits of @ priori knowledge.’ In mental force and grandeur, 
it must be confessed, the German out-towers the Englishman. 
With piercing insight into mental facts, probably unsurpassed 
since Aristotle, Kant seizes and holds the most abstract 
thought with the grasp of a giant. The very obscurity of his 
style often arises from no cloudiness of thought, but from the 
perfect clearness with which he sees his own meaning through 
all the windings of an intricate sentence, in which (as in a 
mathematical proof), if the unwary reader loses a link, he 
must go back to the beginning. But Kant’s strength is his 
weakness. His penetrating and comprehensive view of the 
field of speculation, his intense subjectivity, and his passionate 
love of system, seem to have unfitted him for patient obser- 
vation and wary analysis of facts, one by one, or in those 
irregular clusters in which actual experience presents them. 
Locke set himself to ‘ copy nature.’ Kant did not copy the 
human mind—he designed it. Having laid down his lines of 
latitude and longitude, instead of filling in his map by de- 
lineating the continents, capes, and islands in that unmeaning 
regularity in which nature forms them, he depicted them in 
symmetrical outline, as they ought to be. 
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abusive and slovenly use of the term ‘idea’ to which Locke 
‘gave such vogue. He rigorously discriminates ‘ideas’ from 


the last two under ‘ perceptions ’), ‘intuitions,’ and ‘ notions’ 
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Kant denounces, in a powerful and noble passage, that 


‘representations,’ ‘sensations,’ ‘ cognitions’ (comprehending 


or ‘concepts.’* ‘‘ Any one (he observes) who has become ac. 
customed to discriminate these, will feel it intolerable to hear 
the mental image of a red colour called an idea. It cannot 
even be called a notion.” Kant’s scale of definitions, however, 
has regard to his own highly artificial system, according to 
which a concept or notion is the product of the Understanding; 
an idea of the Reason. It will therefore not guide us in our 
quest of a NATURAL CLASSIFICATION of those shapes or products 
of thought which we express by common names, and which 
Locke so roughly lumps together as ideas, notions, phantasms, 
‘or whatever else you please to call them.’ — 

If the Giants will not help us, we scarcely need flatter our- 
selves that their successors will supply what we require. 
Sons of Anak though some of them are, they are for the most 
part too busy, either in despoiling the fortresses of their great 
predecessors, or in building up new systems and knocking 
down rival systems, to spare time for that humble and slow 
but needful and fruitful work of ‘copying nature.’ The 


beaten high-road of Metaphysics is bare and dusty enough; i 
but ‘fresh fields and pastures new,’ not infertile, still invite 
the footsteps of the patient explorer. Yet he must bear ingf P 
mind that in no other field is he more likely to suppose that § ™ 
he is striking out a new path, where the grass has overgrom§ “ 
the footprints of his predecessors. Sir W. Hamilton, in his Ad 
notes on Reid, has illustrated this danger, from the stupendous Mi 
stores of his learning, as no one else could have done. 4 
The starting-point of our examination is furnished by the ; 
fundamental fact of language, namely, that by means off “ 
words or other symbols we can express a meaning, or particular om 
shape of thought, applicable to an indefinite (or even infinite) - 
* “The broad generic term is (mental) Representation. [* Presentment’ ifr 
-would seem a better equivalent for Vorstellung.] Under this ranks representa jp | 
tion with consciousness—Perception. A perception simply related to the I 
conscious subject, as a modification of its state, is a Sensation ; an objective 
perception is a Cognition. This may be either an Intuition, or a Concept. The ord 
former relates directly to the object, and is singular ; the latter relates to it ix cep 
directly, by means of a symbol, which can apply to many things in common, Vv 
A concept is either empirical or pure; and a pure concept, in so far as it e 
originates exclusively in the understanding (not in the pure presentation d * 
sense), is called a Notion. A concept constructed out of notions, going beyoul num 
the experience, is an 1pEa or conception of reason.” —Transc haus 
Dialectic ; Bk. i. § 1 (p. 308 in Kirchman’s Ed., Berlin, 1872), t 
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number of objects.* This is the use of common nouns, ad- 
jectives, and verbs. Proper names, or symbols standing for 
individual objects, do not here concern us. The meaning (or 
significance) of these common terms is by logicians called their 
‘comprehension,’ or ‘intention ;’ their application is called 
their ‘extension.’ Or, again, such a term is said to denote 
that to which it is applied, and to connote that which it means 
or expresses. t The wider its application, the less its meaning ; 
and conversely, the richer its connotation, the narrower the 
range of objects it denotes. Thus ‘ motion’ is a term of such 
wide application as to be very bare of meaning, and ‘ thing’ 
still more so; while ‘king,’ which applies to but a few in- 
dividual members of the human race, and ‘smile,’ which 
denotes an appearance seen only occasionally, and nowhere 
but on the human face, are terms rich in meaning. Only by 
means of such common terms or universal symbols are thought 
and reasoning possible. Not that we cannot think at all except 
in general terms. When we call up in remembrance or in 
fancy a number of images (as of persons, landscapes, or 
coherent sequences of actions and events) we must certainly 
be allowed to be thinking. When in some momentary emer- 
gency, a person of quick eye and great presence of mind, 
comprehends at a glance the state of the case, and intuitively 
decides what ought to be done, a process of reasoning takes 
place, of a kind far too rapid and subtile to shape itself 
in words. But for thinking logically and consecutively—for 
carrying on any prolonged train of reasoning—words or other 
symbols are indispensable. And as there have been persons. 
who were able to solve arithmetical problems, as if intuitively, 
by a process so rapid that they could not themselves tell how 
they did it, but which, if they had been able to remember and 
explain it, would certainly have been found to rest on the laws 
and relations of numbers governing ordinary modes of cal- 
culation (otherwise, the answer would have been false) ; so we 
may presume that the most rapid flashes of intuitive reasoning, 
if memory could fix and reproduce them, would be expressible 
in logically correct forms of language. 
any attempt to arrange in a natural and convenient 
order those mental facts which we name ideas, notions, con- 
cepts, and the like, we have our choice of two methods, which 
we may call the historical and the analytical. The first 
* «Infinite number’ is a contradiction if it be applied to an actually existing 
number ; but not if applied to a number incessantly augmented from an inex- 
haustible fund : the years, for example, of futurity. 


t To Mr. J. S. Mill belongs the high merit of restoring this useful term: 
‘Logic,’ Bk. i. ch. 2, § 5. 
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method is, carefully to examine the doctrines of the leading 
philosophers and schools of metaphysics, to ascertain how 
far they supply the materials for such classification ; supple- 
menting what appears to us defective, and correcting what 
we deem erroneous. To any one undertaking such a task, 


‘alike fascinating and laborious, the writings of Sir William 


Hamilton offer an invaluable index and storehouse. The 
objection to this method is not simply the enormous amount 
of labour and time demanded for such an investigation (for 
time and toil are the conditions of all useful work), but that 
it would not be really useful and interesting, except either to 
those already familiar with the ground traversed, or to those 
engaged in a complete course of metaphysical study. No 
philosophical system can really be mastered from contro- 
versial critiques and summaries; it must be studied in its 
author’s own words. 

The second method is, to revert to Locke’s plan of ‘copying 
nature,’ and patiently to investigate the original facts of 
thought; taking care, the while, not to lose sight of the 
doctrines and discoveries of former workers in the same field. 
Only by this method can the fountain of metaphysical thought 


‘be freshened, and its stream kept clear and fluent. As Dr. 


Martineau has finely said— 


Unless thought perpetually renews its youth, and lifts a seeking eye 
afresh to the living light, decrepitude a waste befall whatever it has 
achieved; for the world’s effective wealth is not so much in any deposit 
of hoarded truths on which the key of preservation can be turned, as in 
the circulation of immediate thought, based no doubt upon that ancient 
store, but bringing into comparison the products and values of the hour. 
— Essays, ii. 412. 


First of all, it is necessary to discriminate between the 
products of the understanding, reason, or intellect, and the 
products of the imagination: between ideas, concepts, or 
notions, and images, phantasms, or representations in memory 
of any sensible impressions. Suppose I call up in thought 
the image of a friend, or of Ben Nevis, or of the house in 
which I lived when a child. I may call up fifty images of 
each object. I may picture my friend standing, sitting, walk- 


ing, speaking, silent, asleep. I may think of the mountain as 


it looks at a-distance, or when you begin to climb, or when 
you have gained the summit; or of the house as seen from 
within or from without, on this side or that. These and 
numberless like variations make no difference in the fact that 
in each case the image or picture stands in my thought for a 
given reality, just as a proper name does,—for that and no 
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other. At the same time I do not forget that my friend is a 
man; that Ben Nevis is a mountain; that my old home is a 
house. What does this mean? It means, that my mind 
possesses certain general. notions or thought-shapes, connoted 
by general names, under or through which (as it were) I 
survey those images of memory and fancy. These and similar 
general names are simply the shorthand record of certain 
judgments which I pass concerning those individual real 
objects in common with a number of similar real objects. 
And these and similar judgments compose, in fact, my whole 
intellectual knowledge concerning those real objects; apart 
from which, the images of them in my fantasy would have 
no more meaning than colours daubed at random on a canvas, 
or the sounds of an unknown tongue. 

Now suppose I call up the image of an object to which I 
have attached no proper name; a primrose, or a cedar, a 
robin, or an elephant. I may in point of fact be thinking 
of a particular individual—a primrose gathered in a well- 
remembered time and place, or a robin that lighted before 
my window on a certain morning; but yet, the individual so 
resembles all others of its kind, that the marks or attributes 
it possesses in common with them absorb my attention, and 
I feel no need of distinguishing it by a proper name. I there- 
fore think of it simply as one of a species or class,—a primrose 
or a robin, a flower or a bird. Under this common or general 
name I compactly sum up all the facts which are true of that 
particular creature in common with all other individuals of 
the species or class. On the other hand, if I 4m reasoning or 
recording facts concerning the species ‘ primrose’ or ‘robin,’ 
or the genus ‘primula’ or ‘ erythaca,’ or the class ‘bird’ or 
‘flowering-plant,’—that is, facts which may be asserted of all 
individuals comprehended, in virtue of certain attributes, 
under those general names—it will probably be impossible for 
my imagination to refrain from presenting to me some indi- 
vidual as a sort of picture-symbol. : 

The meaning, therefore, of a GENERAL NAME consists in the 
attributes, or judgments, which it connotes ; and which are 
true, not only separately but in combination, of every indi- 
vidual to which the name applies. For an ‘attribute’ is 
merely a condensed judgment—an intellectual act solidified, 
80 to speak, into an intellectual product, for constant use. 
The pith of the famous controversy between the Nominalists 
and the Realists concerning the value of General Names, 
turned on the question ‘whether the human mind can form 
general ideas, and whether the words which are supposed to 
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convey such ideas be not general terms, representing only a 
number of particular perceptions.’ * The true answer to this 
question seems to be, first, that since by the constitution of 
our mind we cannot help regarding a series or habit of pre- 
cisely similar acts (mental or material) as a unity—a sort of 
quasi-individual,—so we cannot but generalize any judgment, 
or combination of judgments, capable of repetition, especially 


if we often have occasion to repeat it. So that in strict - 


accuracy, what the general name stands for—the meaning, 
notion, or idea, which it connotes—is, the truth of a certain 
judgment, or combination of judgments, repeated as often as the 
case requires. And secondly, general names are (as we shall 
see) of such distinct kinds, that it by no means follows that, 
if some of them are ‘ bare words,’ this must be true of all. 
Rightly to apprehend the force of the foregoing examples, 
simple as they are, the reader should multiply and vary them, 
carefully analyzing each. Metaphysics has had no more 
dangerous foe than hasty generalization. One or two 
examples have been taken as the basis of an induction for 
which, in view of the subtilty and variety of mental pheno- 
mena, a hundred would have been a slender foundation. 
The foregoing few and simple examples, however, will suffice 
to indicate the inseparable association in thought, yet perfect 
dissimilarity in nature, of (2) Images,—the product of fantasy, 
and (b) Notions or Concepts,—the product of judgment. To 
both these, the terms ‘ idea,’ ‘thought,’ ‘ conception’ are 
wont to be indiscriminately applied. Metaphysics must con- 
tinue (as Kant described it) an unformed science, as long as 
its elementary nomenclature is thus helplessly confused. 
This fatal confusion cannot be more forcibly exemplified 
than in the case of the word ‘Imagination.’ Imagination in 
its widest, loftiest sense is by common consent accounted the 
noblest and most arduous exercise of the human mind: that 
to which we accord the imperial rank of genius. It is the 
magic by which the poet, the historian, the novelist makes 
the scenes and actions of which he speaks real and living, 
first to himself, then to hisreaders. Diving below the surface 
of phenomena—the forms and hues, sights and sounds, of his 
moving and speaking picture, he seizes the inner reality,— 
character, motive, feeling, cause; and the glowing words in 
which he represents these show the high temperature in which 
his thought has been moulded. Imagination, using the term 
in the same comprehensive sense, lifts Painting and Sculpture 
from the level of mere imitation of forms and colours, lights 
* Sir James Mackintosh, ‘ Diss. on Ethical Philosophy.’ 
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and shadows, into the realm of Art. In these high exercises, 
no single mental faculty exclusively, but the, complicated 
action of many in harmony, is involved. Yet this same term 
‘imagination’ is also employed to signify what we may term 
the memory of sense: the simple reproduction, with some 
good degree of vividness, of sensible impressions. It would 
be an immense gain if ‘fancy’ or ‘fantasy’ could be used 
in this acceptation ; and ‘imagination’ be set apart to denote 
that high and complex faculty which personifies and con- 
structs.* 

Mental facts, like the facts of outward nature, present 
themselves not in systematic series, but in irregular clusters. 
Take any ordinary sentence in familiar talk, and examine 
carefully the common terms it contains, and you will easily 
perceive how various are the products or acts of thought 
roughly and clumsily classed together as ‘ ideas,’ conceptions,’ 
‘notions,’ and so forth. Let the example be, ‘ The last time 
Iwas there the weather was delicious ; the blue of the sky, and 
the colour of the lake, lovelier than you can imagine. We fished 
from a boat ; and L. caught an immense trout.’ Disregarding 
those words or portions of words which express shades and 
links of thought (articles, prepositions, signs of tense, and of 
comparison), we have in these two short bits of ordinary talk 
some sixteen general names (or common predicates). We have 
one proper name (or ‘singular’ term) represented by the 
initial ‘L.’ And we have two of those remarkable words 
which grammarians call ‘ pronouns ’—‘ I’ and ‘ you ’(=‘ thou’). 
These last are not truly pronouns, for no noun can be substi- 
tuted for either. The one stands for the person speaking ; 
the other for the person spoken to. Each in turn may stand 
for every human being. Indeed, they have a wider range. 
They may thus be said to have a potentially boundless deno- 
tation with a narrowly restricted connotation; connoting 
simply the fact of speaking or being spoken to. But in any 
particular sentence the exact reverse is the case. Standing in 
each case for one person, and one only, they are examples of 
the most restricted denotation (or application) with the richest 

* Wordsworth felt that there is a wide difference between ‘fancy’ and 
‘imagination ;’ but his attempt to expound the difference (interesting as 
it is) must be pronounced a failure. Dugald Stewart proposed to restrict 
the term ‘conception’ to what I have called the ‘ memory of sense ;’ the 
power of reproducing ‘ an exact transcript of what we have felt or per- 
ceived.’ Reid, like Addison, confines ‘imagination ’ to visual impressions 3 
for which he is justly censured by Hamilton, from whose vast erudition 
(in his Notes to Reid’s Works) may be gathered abundant examples of 
the vagueness, poverty, and confusion of philosophical language under 
which metaphysics languishes. 
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connotation (or meaning) ; for the facts—present, past, future, 
known and unknown, visible and invisible—summed up under 
the symbol ‘I’ or ‘thou’ are literally infinite. 

We are at present concerned with common terms only. (1) 
‘Last’ stands for a highly abstract relation; an attribute 
of an attribute : order. It may refer to time, space, or 
thought. (2) ‘ Time’ is ambiguous ; for while it primarily ex- 
presses duration, in such phrases as ‘ first time,’ ‘ other times,’ 
&c., the notion of duration is dropped, and an abstraction so 
rarefied is connoted that it is difficult to define: simply the 
facts of repetition and similarity or identity. (8) ‘ There’ 
(meaning ‘in that place’) has the force of a proper name. 
(4) ‘ Weather’ expresses a wide generalization, comprehend- 
ing innumerable images and concepts; yet not vague, but 
admitting strict definition. (5) ‘ Lovely’ and (6) ‘ delicious’ 
express subjective emotions; states of consciousness which 
imagination enables us to externalize. We attribute them 
to the objects of thought denoted by ‘weather,’ ‘colour,’ 
and ‘blue.’ (7) ‘ Blue,’ in like manner, really connotes a 
phenomenon of consciousness ; a sensation ; or, more strictly, 
an infinite multitude of sensations so similar as to admit 
one name. But we regard this sensation as an outward 
reality—an attribute of the visible heaven. ‘Colour’ is a 
generic term for the sensations of which ‘ blue’ expresses one 
species ; but it stands here for the special tint then and there 
apparent on the water. (8) ‘Sky’ is a term which threatens 
to entangle us forthwith in the thorny controversies which 
gather round the process of Perception. As applied to the 
phenomena of primary consciousness, it denotes a certain 
portion of the field of vision. We might say ‘ of the retina,’ 
but this would open a subtile question. As an intellectual 
concept, it denotes a portion of really existing external 
nature, which our thought may at pleasure restrict to the 
coloured atmosphere in which the clouds float, or extend to 
the black star-sown depths of space. On this combination of 
visible appearance and intellectual conception, imagination 
confers an ideal unity, akin to that with which it invests 
abstractions of all sorts by personification. In ideas of this 
class, however, and of all outward objects of sense, another 
mental faculty is concerned, not named by philosophers, but 
which ought, I believe, to be reckoned asa distinct sense: the 
sense of outness ; i.¢., existence, apart from ourself, in space. 
This is said to be wanting to persons blind from birth. It 
is, I am persuaded, as distinct an intuition, and therefore as 
incapable of analysis, as our sense of colour, of sound, of 
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music (or rather senses of melody and harmony), and of 
duration. Until the old-fashioned identification of our mental 
senses with our bodily organs of sense is entirely exploded the 
philosophy of Perception must be hopelessly confused. (9) 
‘Lake’ affords a good illustration of the subtile and intricate 
ambiguities which beset metaphysical analysis. Used in the 
abstract—‘ a lake’—it may suggest an unlimited variety of 
images; but it connotes a single definite predicate: ‘a piece 
of water surrounded by land.’ But with the definite article 
—‘ the lake’—it has the force of a proper name: it denotes 
an individual, while connoting the above definition. The lake, 
like the sky, is to our sense simply a portion of the coloured and 
shaded surface which light reveals to our eyes. But imagina- 
tion, diving below the surface of sense-phenomena, sees the 
depths of the lake swarming with fish, and forms the water and 
surrounding mountains or meadows into an ideal unity, which 
it can invest at will with conscious attributes. We contrast 
its ‘smiling surface’ with its ‘ treacherous depths,’ and picture 
it ‘sleeping in sunshine’ or ‘raging with tempest.’ (10) 
‘Imagine’ denotes a mental act, and connotes the class or 
concept to which we refer that act, that of calling up in our 
fancy images of external nature. (11) ‘ Fished’ is a term of 
complex meaning, implying an agent, an act, and an object. 
Since the main consideration in all voluntary action is the 
purpose, this commonly (as here) imparts its name to both 
act and agent. We may frame many pictures of fishers fish- 
ing, and give various definitions of the process (by rod, net, 
&c.) ; but the definition of the act remains the same: catch- 
ing (or trying to catch) fish. This is what I would propose 
to call the idea, common to all those images and concepts. 
(12) ‘ Boat’ brings before us the idea of purpose in another 
aspect: constructive design. Boats are of many shapes and 
sizes; but a boat is a boat in virtue of its being made to hold 
persons or things for conveyance across the water. That 
formative purpose is the idea of the boat.* (13) ‘ Caught’ is 
a term resembling ‘fished ;’ but expresses the completed act 


* Plato, to whom we must re-mount, if, with Kant, we desire to restore to 
the word ‘idea ’ some distinct and worthy sense, does not hesitate to speak of 
the idea of a bed, or of a table, as much as of the idea of the beautiful or the 
true. His doctrine of ideas supplies the philosophy of ‘ the design argument’ 
in Natural Theology. Every creature, and even atom, in the universal system 
of means and ends, embodies some purpose, or rather a multitude of purposes. 
We infer that it is for the sake of these purposes that these forms of matter 
and life have come into being; and that therefore there must be an Original 
Mind, in which the ideas with which Nature is replete and yet which can have 
no existence in material nature, have their real existence : Divine thoughts; 
imperishable archetypes of all that comes into being and perishes. 
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instead of the object. In both the tense-termination adds the 
idea of time to the predicate of the verb. The mistake of 
regarding the predication of time, present, past, or future, as 
of the essence of a verb is a great hindrance to the analysis © 
of thought.* (14) ‘Immense’ literally expresses an impos- 
sibility of measuring size and weight, or a subjective inability 
to judge of them; but practically it simply means ‘larger 
than common.’ (15) ‘ T’rout’ expresses not an artificial class, 
as when certain animals are classed as ‘game,’ or certain 
others as ‘vermin’; but a natural kind, perpetuated by 
offspring and conformed to a fixed type. 

The result of this brief analysis of the general or common 
terms contained in so simple an example of ordinary speech 
bears out the assertion that to lump together mental products 
so various under the names of ‘ ideas,’ ‘ notions,’ ‘conceptions,’ 
and so forth, is a hopelessly unscientific procedure. Classi- 
fication and accurate definition are indispensable if meta- 
physics is justly to claim the rank of a science. Why is 
metaphysics still in that chaotic state of which Kant com- 
— ? For want of the humble, tedious, but fruitful 
abour of analysis and induction of facts. Brief as the fore- 
going sample of analysis is, the reader has very likely found 
it tedious. All fruitful labour involves tedious drudgery. But 
the question is, not whether it is amusing, but whether it is 
useful and necessary. If metaphysical genius and sheer 
force of abstract thought could suffice for excogitating the true 
theory of human nature, Kant would be to metaphysics what 
Aristotle was to logic. For quantity and quality of intel- 
ectual toil and travail, we can scarcely suppose Kant will ever 
be surpassed, even if he be ever rivalled. Even to master 
his system is no light task; the labour of working”it out 
must have been stupendous. Yet after all it is but a system. 
It is not nature. Here, as well as elsewhere, the humble 
method of ‘ copying nature’ must surely be the true highway 
of scientific progress. 

Let the student of metaphysics, therefore, not despise the 
task of patiently analyzing the organ and product of thought, 
—language. In no other way can we analyze thought itself. 
If there are intellectual processes buried beneath the surface 
of consciousness, or flashing too rapidly across its mirror for 
memory (which is, in truth, what we commonly mean by 
‘ consciousness’) to photograph their image, these must be 
for ever (in our present state) inscrutable and unutterable. 


* This mistake is curiously embodied in the German name for a verb. It has 
led to the use of the word ‘tense’ for the forms of Hebrew verbs, to which it 
is not really applicable. 
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In the present essay I do but attempt to indicate certain 
easily recognizable classes of those forms or products of thought 
which constitute the elements of knowledge strictly so called. 
’ By ‘knowledge’ in the strict sense I understand ‘true and 
certain judgments.’ * The proposed classification may not be 
exhaustive. Its nomenclature may or may not be the best. 
But if explorers richer in learning and leisure can be tempted 
to follow the track thus indicated, some general principle of 
classification may reveal itselfi—some as yet undiscovered clue 
to the intellectual labyrinth. One general principle seems at 

once to suggest itself; that our classification should rest on 
that of our intellectual faculties. But this would involve us 
in an inquiry enormously more complicated and difficult. No 
satisfactory account of the faculties concerned in knowledge 
has yet om forthcoming. Even its alphabet is to seek as 
long as our senses are classified by the rude and deceptive 
method of reference to our bodily organs. 

It may be well to inquire what light can be thrown upon 
the classification of ideas and concepts from the famous 
distinction between ‘ Reason’ and ‘ Understanding.’ May 
we, with Kant, discriminate ‘ideas’ as furnished by Reason, 
from ‘concepts’ as furnished by Understanding? If this 
distinction be real, it must be as important in Metaphysics as 
in Psychology. What then do we mean by ‘ Understanding,’ 
or by ‘ Reason,’ in ordinary speech? By ‘ Understanding ’— 

whatever else we mean—we mean the faculty whereby we 
interpret or assign a meaning, either to natural appearances 
or to conventional symbols. I understand a natural phe- 
nomenon—the slow falling of raindrops, e.g., or the dancing 
of leaf-shadows on the turf—if I know (i.e., judge rightly and 
certainly) the causes on which it depends. I understand a 
picture, if I judge truly of the painter’s thought. I under- 
stand written or printed characters, a geometric diagram, a 
row of figures, if I can tell what sounds, what figure, plane 
or. solid, or what number, those visible signs stand for. I 
understand a word, written or spoken, when I assign it its 
true place and meaning ina sentence. For a word has no 
meaning, except as part of a complete utterance of thought. 
Even those significant utterances which have no subject and 
predicate (where there is, therefore, no judgment) will be found 
to imply'some sentence, affirmative or negative: exclamations, 
€.g., Which express mere feeling; and imperatives, which 
express will. Thus ‘alas!’ really implies ‘Z am sorry;’ 
* Begone !’—‘ I bid you go.’ 

* ‘Basis of Faith ;’ Appendix I. (Lecture iv. of lst Edition), §§ 4-9. 
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Understanding, therefore, is an exercise of judgment. If 
we judge falsely, we do not understand, but misunderstand, 
That of which we can form no judgment is unintelligible.* 
Not every act of judgment, however, can in this sense be 
called ‘ understanding ;’ for I may judge a proposition to be 
meaningless or unintelligible. And what is more important 
to notice, I may pass judgments concerning pure phenomena 
without assigning to them any meaning. By pure phenomena 
I mean direct presentments of consciousness, as colours, 
shapes, sounds, odours. These I may judge to be like or 
unlike, same or different, single, double, or any other number, 
equal or unequal, and so forth. These are primary and 
intuitive judgments, not implying any previous judgments as 
their ground. Judgments of this kind form the very roots of 
our knowledge; and owing to their universal range of appli- 
cation, they give rise to the most abstract ideas our reason 
can form ; such as identity, resemblance, equality (with their 
opposites), co-existence, succession, existence, nonentity. 

The next question is, what do we mean by ‘ Reason’? 
Whatever else we mean, we must mean the faculty by which 
we reason. But what is ‘reasoning’? It is judging of the 
relation of propositions, verbal or mental. When we reason, 
we determine whether, and to what extent, the truth or false- 
hood of one statement involves or excludes the truth or 
falsehood of another. Reasoning, as such, is concerned not 
with the actual truth of each proposition, but with the relative 
truth of propositions,—their mutual coherence. Regarding 
this, it judges absolutely, intuitively (q.d., on simple inspection 
of the propositions, supposing them intelligible), and with a 
certainty which nothing can surpass or shake. It can be 
carried on with bare symbols, of whose actual meaning we 
are ignorant. If it be true that ‘No A is B,’ and also that 
‘Every A is C,’ then it cannot be true that any B is A, or that 
any Ais not C. And further, putting these statements side 
by side, it must be true that ‘some B’s are not C,’ and also 
that ‘some C’sare not B.’ If we are asked, how we know this ; 
how we know that in any correctly framed syllogism the 
conclusion certainly follows from the premises; or more 
broadly still, how we know that all truth is consistent ; we can 
only reply that Reason so declares. Not my reason or yours, 
but the reason of all rationa persons who have attained the 
full use of reason. And from this authority there is no 
appeal. Any one may reason well or ill; that is, he may 


* This is also Kant’s view Kritik der R.V., Die Analytik der Begriffe, I. i. 
(P. 113 of Kirchman’s ed. 1872, P. 57. of Meiklejohn’s Transl. 1876. 
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succeed or fail in exercising his reason. But to doubt Reason 
itself is insanity. 

The ‘logical’ is often spoken of in opposition to the ‘in- 
tuitive’ exercise of reason. The distinction is sound and 
important when we have regard to the process of reasoning,— 
the framing of propositions into a chain of inference. Because 
the conclusion is true, not intuitively (on the mere face of it) 
but only conditionally—ir our premises are really true and 
have been rightly put together. But the distinction becomes 
unmeaning and misleading if we do not bear in mind that as 
to the validity of each separate link of the chain, Reason judges 
intuitively, with what Kant calls a priori certainty. In their 
intuitive character these judgments of reason, on which the 
logical process of reasoning absolutely depends, resemble those 
judgments of which we have formerly spoken, passed on pure 
phenomena. But in place of being passed on phenomena, 
they are passed on judgments, as such; on the relation, as 
regards truth, of propositions. Hence, Reason may be called 
‘JUDGMENT TO THE SECOND POWER;’ judgment exercised on its 
own products. The power of thinking about our own thoughts, 
criticizing our own consciousness, appears therefore to be the | 
characteristic distinction of Reason. This view, if accepted, 
supplies a clear and broad line of demarcation between man 
and the lower animals. Brutes exhibit intelligence often in a 
high degree. But we have no reason to suppose that a dog 
or an elephant can think about his own thoughts, or that he has 
any germ of that reflective self-consciousness which we express 
in the word ‘ I.’ * 

This metaphysical distinction between ‘Understanding’ and 
‘Reason ’ does not of necessity imply a corresponding psycho- 
logical distinction. That is to say, these distinct acts and 
faculties need not imply separate intellectual organs. The 
same bodily organ—the hand—is employed in fighting and in 
writing; yet these acts, with the corresponding faculties, 
differ as much from one another as either of them from 
walking, though that requires separate organs. The difference 


* Rooks and other birds show great judgment in choosing the branches on 
which to poise their nests. Beasts of prey judge of distance in making their 
spring ; and the cheetah, if it has made a mistake and missed its prey, turns 
back disgusted. Some dogs, especially shepherds’ dogs, acquire a wonderful 
knowledge of language. Even wild animals, in varying their expedients to effect 
their purpose, show thought and foresight which, if expressed in language, would 
be reasoning. To call all this ‘instinct’ is to use a word, mysterious in any 
case, without any meaning. What is common to the species, and irrespective 
of experience, may be called instinct; but not what is the fruit of experience, 
and peculiar to individuals. Better frankly admit that brutes have reason (of a 
sort) than defy facts by denying them intelligence. 
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between the faculties is even greater in the former case than 
in the latter; for a good pugilist is more likely to be a good 
\pedestrian than a good penman. Even so, as far as the body 
is analogous to the mind, what we call the faculty of ‘reason’ 
may be simply a higher and more complex exercise of the same 
intellectual organ which in its simpler exercise we name 


‘understanding.’ 


Availing ourselves of this distinction, we may assign ‘ideas’ 


~~ to Reason, ‘concepts’ to ‘Understanding.’ That is, in the 


former rank we place those notions which result from the 
reflex process of thinking about our thoughts, and referring 
our experience to our personal consciousness. In the latter 
rank we place those notions which refer directly to objects 
(real or imaginary), or to phenomena of sense, emotion, or 
imagination, regarded with no such reference or back thought. 
For example, we may speak of our concept of ‘a triangle,’ or 
of ‘a man,’ or of ‘gold;’ meaning by this word ‘concept’ the 
assemblage of marks or attributes which justify our calling a 
certain object by that name. Even so wide a generalization 
as ‘wealth’ is merely a concept, not an idea, since it stands 


for all actual things which men buy and sell. It connotes 
_only a single attribute—value in exchange. It comprehends 


all objects of which we can affirm that attribute. But when 
we objectify this attribute, apart from all real objects to which 
it belongs, in the word ‘value,’ we have an idea. For an 
attribute implies a judgment, or many judgments, from which 
it is generalized and abstractly thought of. We are thus 
thinking not about the real objects themselves, but about what 
we see in them, and judge regarding them. Parallel rules 
apply to all abstract qualities, as ‘length,’ ‘equality,’ ‘sagacity,’ 
‘crime,’ ‘virtue.’ The same word may express either an idea 
or a concept, according to the sense in which it is used. If I 
say ‘Indiscriminate charity does great mischief,’ the word 
‘charity’ expresses a mere concept: it stands for particular 
acts of bounty, indiscreetly exercised. But when I say 
‘ Charity thinketh no evil,’ I express an idea, which imagina- 
tion (in order to express an attribute of this attribute) 
personifies. 

Ideas must in a similar manner be discriminated from 
images, although it is true that the word ‘idea’ originally 
meant ‘image, form, or appearance.’ For example, I may be 
looking at a house—that is, be conscious of the picture of it 
painted in my eye by the sunlight; or at a painting or en- 
graving of a house; or contemplating the image of the house 
in memory or fancy. In each case, I apply to the appearance 
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certain intellectual generalizations, notions, or concepts, drawn 
from experience of other houses; outward and inward shape, 
structure, stability, capacity for habitation, &c. By this means 
I recognize or understand it to be ‘a house.’ The image and 
the concept coalesce and become indistinguishably one. But 
if I am asked—But what makes it a ‘house’? why is it a 
‘house’? I fall back on the purpose of the structure, and say, 
Because it is a building intended for people to dwell in. 
Evidently I have passed here from the world of sense into the 
world of thought. Iam looking behind and within not only 
the visible appearance but the real material building, and 
laying hold of that which called it into being; that for the sake 
of which it exists; that which is most human in humanity, 
and yet akin to Deity—purprosr. A dog knows a house when 
he sees it as well as I do, and recognizes his master’s house; 
but his intelligence is wholly incapable of any such ideal 
purpose as I recognize in the architect’s work. 

The distinction, then, however we express it, is undeniably 
real. Is it not sufficiently important to demand clear recog- 
nition and expression in philosophical language ? 

A simple illustration may render the nature and value of 
this distinction more obvious. The two propositions—‘ Theft is 
a crime,’ ‘ Blue is a colour,’ appear at first sight analogous. In 
each assertion a general term is placed under a more general ; 
a class is referred to a larger class. In the one case it is a 
class of sensations which, from their general resemblance, we 
include under the name ‘blue.’ In the other, a class of 
actions which, from certain moral similarity, we include under 
the name ‘theft.’ This explanation suffices for the purpose 
of the logician. Unhappily, the metaphysician has also been 
content with it. But on looking closely at the subject in each 
of these propositions, we see that ‘theft’ is capable of logical 
definition: it is ‘unlawful taking possession of another’s 
property.’ So, too, the predicate ‘crime’ may be logically 
defined as ‘ overt punishable breach of law.’ But in the pro- 
position ‘ Blue is a colour’ neither subject nor predicate admits 
logical definition. They are simply names (more or less 
general) of sensations; the only intellectual element in which 
is that judgment of similarity or likeness in virtue of which we 
apply to an infinite multitude of appearances a common name. 
As Kant says, it is an utter abuse of language to speak of 
‘the idea of blue or red: it is not even a notion.’ Let it be 
borne in mind, however, that whenever we have any real 
KNOWLEDGE concerning our sensations—that is, when we pass 


true and certain general judgments concerning them—corre- 
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sponding concepts are begotten. If, for instance, ‘blue’ 
be defined by the angle at which a certain portion of the sun. 
beam is refracted, or by the size and velocity of photal vibra- 
tions affecting the nerve of sight, a definite concept is formed, 
not of the sensation itself, but of its cause or condition. The 
universal rule is, that sensation is indefinable, except by com- 
parison; and that nothing capable of logical definition is sen: 
sation. ‘Theft’ and ‘crime’ (e.g.) are not classes of sensation, 
They are not, in the proper sense, phenomena. We do not 
form these classes by considering the resemblances in the 
different actions included under the name ‘ theft,’ or the wider 
name ‘crime,’ as they affect our senses; but by laying hold 
on the inward moral character they have in common. Theft 
is not simply depriving any one of his property, but doing this 
unjustly and against his will,—usually with the added notion 
of secrecy. Crime is not mere hurtful conduct, but wilful 
breach of law. There is no phenomenal resemblance between 
the act of forging a signature and the act of picking a pocket; 
but both are theft, if done with intent unlawfully and secretly 
to get possession of another’s property. The same actions 
done in sport would not be criminal. In like manner the 
depriving a man of life may be classed as ‘ murder,’ or ‘ justi- 
fiable homicide,’ or ‘judicial execution,’ or ‘ accident,’ accord- 
ing to the motive, or absence of motive; the phenomena in 
all these cases being identical. As in the example of the 
house, we have passed here from the realm of sense-pheno- 
mena to the realm of thought.* Such words as ‘crime’ and 
‘theft’ express judgments not directly regarding the actions 
thus characterized, but the motives and reasons of them. To 
these really pertains the moral (or immoral) character which 
we transfer to the outward actions. We represent to our 
mind the motive of the act, and then attribute to that motive 


~ @ certain moral character. Such terms, therefore, connote 


attributes of attributes ; and may therefore rightly be said to 
stand for ‘ ideas,’—‘ ideas of Reason.’ 

What are we to say of such ideas as ‘beauty,’ ‘glory,’ 
‘happiness’? That these words express ideas, no one will be 
bold enough to deny. But they are not ideas of reason; nor 
yet concepts of understanding. Owing nothing to logic, they 


* Some one is sure to object here, that thoughts are phenomena. True, but 
nothing to the purpose. Thoughts are phenomena, as they are a part of the per- 
sonal consciousness of the mind which thinks them. But as such they are in- 
communicable to other minds, They are much more than phenomena—acts of 
intelligence ; exertions of mental energy; and it is as such that they can be 
expressed in Janguage, and by means of words or other symbols become common 
property and pass current from mind to mind. 
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defy analysis, and are among the standing puzzles of philo- 
sophers. They have their root not in thought, but in emotion. 
Imagination invests them with a unity resembling that which 
reason confers on ite own abstractions. These terms do not 
express compound notions, framed by abstraction and gene- 
ralization from those objects or states of feeling which we 
call ‘ beautiful,’ ‘ glorious,’ ‘happy,’ ‘pleasant.’ Rather, they 
bespeak a common element in the members of each class. 
Something in all beautiful objects awakens and delights 
that loving admiration which we name the sense of beauty. 
Something in all glorious actions appeals to a different kind 
of admiration: splendid ability, heroic valour, overmastering 
success, seeming to dazzle our imagination, as visibly glorious 
objects dazzle our sight. Something in all forms of happiness 
begets in us a sense of satisfying yet not satiating delight. 
We may call these, ‘ideas of emotion and imagination.’ 

We labour under a great disadvantage in any attempt to 
classify the mental facts expressed by general names, in the 
lack of any English word fitted to do the work which Locke 
so mercilessly imposed on the word ‘idea.’ The comprehen- 
sive term employed by Kant (Vorstellung—literally ‘ fore- 
setting’ or ‘foreset’) has no English equivalent. The word 
‘representation,’ by which it is commonly Englished, is very 
misleading. A ‘representation’ properly signifies a thing or 
person standing for another or others; as in a picture, a 
theatrical performance, or a representative assembly. The 
term ‘presentment’ seems much nearer the mark; but it is 
too wide. Sensations, emotions, volitions, are all as directly 
present to consciousness—as much a part of the stream of 
consciousness—as thoughts. ‘Thought-presentment’ would 
be accurate and intelligible, but it is clumsy and uncouth. 
Would it be possible to naturalize Kant’s term, and, as we 
have ‘ foresight,’ ‘ forecast,’ ‘ offset,’ ‘ outset,’ to say ‘foreset’? 
This term would include images or phantasms, as well as 
notions, together with sensations, emotions, and acts of will, 
not as such, but as reflected on, made subjects of judgment, 
and thus woven into the web of thought. ‘ Foreset’ would, in 
a word, denote whatever can stand as predicate’ of a propo- 
sition. Failing this, the vague term ‘notion’ seems the most 
general term we can employ.* ; 


* Sir William Hamilton considers that the terms ‘notion’ and ‘ concept’ 
‘should be reserved to express what we comprehend but cannot picture or 
imagine, such as a relation, a general term, &c.’ He adds: ‘The word idea, as 
one prostituted to all meanings, it were perhaps better altogether to discard’ 
(Reid’s Works, Note, p. 291. Sixth Ed.) But elsewhere he cays (p. 279), ‘Idea 
properly denotes an act of thought considered in relation to an external some- 
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In classifying our notions, ‘ foresets,’ or ‘ thought-present- 
ments,’ we naturally begin with the most simple. 

(1) These are, sIMPLE ATTRIBUTES immediately predicable 
OF REAL oBJEcTs; abstracts of the phenomena presented in 
sensation and represented in memory and fancy. And let it 
be noted, that whenever we speak of sensation, or any other 
form of consciousness, we insensibly include memory, because 
consciousness itself is momentary, and if unremembered could 
produce no experience. Such simple abstract qualities, e.., 
are ‘whiteness,’ ‘sweetness,’ ‘warmth,’ ‘coldness.’ These 
terms are incapable of definition. They can be described 
only (as before noted) by comparison. ‘ Whiteness’ is the 
colour of snow; ‘sweetness’ is the taste of sugar or honey. 
The only intelligible element in such terms is similarity ; in 
virtue of which they are grouped in classes. In relation to 
them the doctrine of nominalism is strictly true. Our intel- 
lectual symbols of these attributes are not really notions or 
concepts—though for convenience we here put them as our 
first class of notions—but bare names. Probably, however, 
these names are always accompanied by some image, dim or 
vivid, vague or definite, in our fantasy; and this image ills 
the place of a concept in the language in which the mind 
speaks to itself. 

These mental generalizations are not so simple as they 
seem. In the spontaneous exercise of our faculties it seems 
self-evident that sugar is sweet, snow white, fire hot, ice cold, 
and so forth. A moderate amount of clear and attentive 
thought suffices to convince us that sweetness is not really 
in the honey, nor redness in the rose, nor heat and brilliancy 
in the flame; but that these and all other phenomena of 
sensation are affections of our own consciousness, and must 
be accurately said to be in the mind which perceives them. 
Phenomena are appearances ; and appearances can exist only 
where they appear,—namely, in the mind which is conscious 
of them. But although this is as clear to any one who has 
been at the pains of thus much mental analysis, as it is 
paradoxical to those who have not, philosophers, just like 


thing beyond the sphere of consciousness—a representation.’ One of our most 


philosophical writers on language, the late Sir John Stoddart, in his ‘ Universal 
Grammar’ (§ 32), and in his ‘Glossology’ (§ 455), lays great stress on the distinc- 
tion between ‘general’ and ‘universal’ terms. I am not certain that I clearly 
apprehend his view; but it seems to amount to this; that terms which connote 
mere observed resemblances are general, but terms implying a Law are universal. 
He would make a corresponding distinction between concepts and ideas. It 
would be easy to illustrate this distinction by particular examples; but I doubt 
Se of carrying it out. Our first difficulty would be, to define the 
‘law.’ 
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ordinary folk, continue to speak of bright skies, blue eyes, 
rosy cheeks, sweet cherries, and sour grapes. And rightly. 
For sensations are the natural symbols by which our mind 
holds converse with outward realities. Were we capable of 
regarding them as affections of our own sensibility, and not 
as qualities of outward things, they would be as useless as 
written or spoken language would be if we attended merely to 
the shape of the characters or sound of the words, without 
assigning to them any meaning. 

(2) Next in order of simplicity are those simple attributes 
of material objects which are CAPABLE OF INTELLIGIBLE DEFINI- 
tion. They are not properly speaking, phenomena, but 
judgments (or the condensed record of judgments) concerning 
phenomena, framed by comparing and reasoning about our 
sensations. Such, e.g., are ‘ elasticity,’ ‘transparency,’ ‘ in- 
visibility,’ ‘resistance,’ ‘flexibility.’ This last attribute, for 
instance, can be intelligibly defined as ‘ the quality of yielding 
to pressure without loss of cohesion.’ Each name of this 
class, therefore, stands in fact for a proposition, or chain of 
propositions. The definition, however, does not contain the 
entire meaning of the term. The reason is, that attributes of 
real substances necessarily imply more than they express.. 
They point to the substance in which they inhere. Such 
words as ‘property,’ ‘quality,’ and the like, have a root of 
mystery: they indicate an unknown cause. Thus, ¢.g., ‘trans- 
parency ’ may be defined as ‘the property of freely transmit- 
ting light ;* but why a bar of glass suffers the light-waves to- 
flow through it, whereas a bar of iron or of soap stops them 
short at its surface, we at present cannot say. The cause of 
transparency is unknown, though perhaps not unknowable. 

As therefore in our first class of generalizations, the latent 
but governing element is the intuition of smmarrry, so in this 
second class the latent but governing element is the idea of 
CAUSE. 

A remark of some subtilty and value is here suggested with 
reference to our first class of attributes. Considered merely 
as phenomena, or classes of phenomena, we have seen that 
our mental signs for them are bare names, commonly attended 
by faint or even vivid images. But if we ask how these, 
phenomena arise,—what root they have in outward nature 
and in the constitution of our own minds—they at once assume 
a different intellectual value. The idea of causaTIon emerges, 
It is no longer unphilosophical to say that sweetness is in the 
honey and redness in the rose, any more than to say that a 
lens is transparent and an osier flexible, if we use these words 
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to signify not the impression on our senses, but the hidden 
structure of the surface of the rose, by which it reflects the 
red rays; or of the particles of honey, by which they effect 
our nerves of taste. In this sense, it is quite correct to say 
that a red rose is red in the dark, and that a lump of sugar 


retains its sweetness, though losing its visibility, when dis- 


solved in water. These interior causes of phenomena lie 
beyond our ken. Science seems destined always to approach 
but never to reach them. Advance as far as we may, there 
must always remain an impossible last step, because we never 
can stand outside our own consciousness. 

(8) As our next class we may select ideas whose WHOLE 
ESSENCE consists in their INTELLIGIBLE DEFINITIONS. These 
constitute, not classes of actual realities as such, but formal 
classes to which they may be assigned as occasion arises. 
They are ideas more or less natural or arbitrary, distinct or 
confused, capable of being realized, in varying degrees, in 
actual beings or events. Such, ¢.g., are ‘crime,’ ‘theft,’ 
‘indemnity,’ ‘reciprocity, ‘law,’ ‘liberty,’ ‘ perfection,’ 
‘annihilation,’ ‘benefit,’ ‘injury.’ These may be distin- 
guished as ‘constructed’ or ‘ symbolic’ ideas; and they may 
be called ‘ purz,’ as having no admixture of sense or imagina- 
tion. Among them the seeds of controversy lie thick-sown 
and obscure. 

(4) This last remark applies with nearly (if not quite) 
equal force to what we have already described as ideas of 
EMOTION and IMAGINATION. Examples are ‘ beauty,’ ‘ glory,’ 
‘honour,’ ‘ happiness,’ ‘ honesty,’ ‘ pride,’ ‘ anger,’ ‘ wicked- 
ness,’ ‘virtue.’ These, too, are ‘ symbolic’ ideas, capable of 
realization in infinitely varying degrees. But they are not, 
like the foregoing class, ‘ constructed’ ideas: they are growths. 
The preceding class not only admit definition, but have no 
‘meaning (or many meanings, which comes to the same thing) 
apart from exact definition. The ideas we now speak of are 
indefinable. This is because they pertain not to reason 
alone. They are like forest trees: half above ground, half 
hidden ; their developments visible in the daylight: of intellect, 
their roots deep buried in emotion. If one attempts to define 
-* beauty’ without reference to the emotion of loving admi- 
ration, or ‘ honour ’ without reference to the sense of honour, 
the idea withers, like a plant severed from its root. 

There are ideas of mighty scope and potency, concerning 
which it may be matter of dispute to which class they should 
be assigned. Intellect, emotion, and imagination all claim a 
share in them. Suppose, ¢.g., any one thinks that ‘justice’ 
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may be defined intelligibly without any reference to emotion, 
or a ‘moral sense ’—as, for instance, that it is ‘ equal dealing,’ 
or ‘adaptation of conduct to relations ’—he will then place 
this imperial idea in the same ministerial rank with such 
abstractions as ‘law,’ ‘ obedience,’ ‘compensation,’ ‘ equili-_ 
brium.’ He, on the other hand, who regards it as a Divine 
idea, not constructed (more or less wisely) by human intelli- 
gence, but inwoven in man’s nature by his Creator, in the 
shape of a moral sense of duty, and of the praise attaching to 
its discharge, and blame to its violation—a reflection, on such 
scale as our nature allows, of God’s moral character—will be 
aware that the essence of this idea transcends the limits of 
verbal definition. 

(5) NaTuRaL CLASSES or TYPsS Maynext be named. These are 
not constructed, either by reason or by imagination. They are 
learned from nature, with the aid of language. Some of them 
cannot be overlooked by the most careless observer; others 
are won by laborious inquisition. They are intelligible, not 
by definition but by description. Examples are ‘ plant,’ ‘ bird,’ 
‘mammal,’ ‘ elephant,’ ‘ oxygen,’ ‘ quartz ; ’ genera and species 
of living creatures; inorganic elements and their natural 
compounds. These last can of course be scientifically defined 
by the definite proportions of their elements; but such a defi- 
nition furnishes no notion of their nature and qualities. 
Deseription of any real object must always be incomplete, 
because Nature contains much more than we can know; but 
it is adequate, if it clearly limits the class and identifies every 
member of it. To ideas of this class, Plato’s lofty language 
is strictly applicable: they are dim copies of the archetypes 
or pattern ideas in the Eternal Mind. 

(6) Carefully to be distinguished from the foregoing are 
ARTIFICIAL CLASSES. These are collections of marks, whereby 
individual objects can receive general names, and be thus 
grouped and identified. These, like class iii., are constructed 
concepts. But though the selection of marks may be arbitrary, 
there must be a natural basis, or the classes would be useless. 
An excellent example is furnished by the Linnean artificial 
system of plants, in which some of the classes tally with the 
lines of natural affinity, while others traverse them; the 
advantage of the system being that it affords a perfect index 
to the vegetable kingdom. Other instances of this class of 
concepts are trades and professions; arts and sciences; and 
all logical definitions of real objects. Logicians are apt to 
overrate the importance of this class of general notions, to 
the neglect of the rest. 
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(7) IpEAL TPES come next to be considered. These are 
the pattern ideas according to which the products of intelligent 
human labour are regulated: not constructed but constructive 
thoughts. For example, ‘house,’ ‘ship,’ ‘ gate,’ ‘ veil; 
‘plough.’ Concerning the objects to which names of this 
class apply, the Platonic doctrine is strictly accurate: the 
thing is what it is in virtue of the idea, purpose, or thought, 
embodied in it. A house is a house because it is a structure 
designed for human dwelling; a plough is a plough because 
it is an instrument for furrowing the soil ; and so forth. Ideas 
of this class are intelligible either (like class v.) by description 
—which may take the form of pictorial representation—or by 
logical definition of the purpose aimed at. They are the free 
preduct of creative imagination, working not at random but 
by rule. Their relation to human works is analogous to that 
of natural types to the works of God; but with this mighty 
difference, that in the human work the structure is simply for 
its purpose or purposes ; whereas God’s works are members of 
an infinitely complex system of means and ends; and within 
the region of life each creature is an end in itself, whatever 
further and higher ends it may subserve. The nearest ap- 
proach to this in human works is in works of art; as whena 
palace is built to be not only a royal habitation, but a beautiful 
spectacle and a national memorial. The objection urged 
against the theological ‘argument from design,’ that it is 


~ merely an argument from analogy stretched beyond legitimate 


limits, is thus seen to invert the true relation of the facts. 
All the exhibition of design in human works is feeble and 
limited compared with that displayed in nature; in which, 
not by analogical argument, but by direct intuition, we discern 
the presence of minp—power directed by foresight, knowledge, 
purpose, and will. 

(8) Another perfectly distinct and very important class of 
general notions may be designated as that of mEAL WHOLES. 
The names expressing these are terms of wide comprehension, 
both as to what they connote and what they denote—their 
meaning and their application. Examples are ‘nature,’ 


‘art,’ ‘life,’ ‘science,’ ‘ war,’ ‘ poetry,’ ‘ physics,’ ‘anatomy, 


‘husbandry,’ ‘music.’ A thorough analysis of this one class 
of ideas would demand a prodigious grasp of thought and 
command of language. Imagination frequently personifies 
them. Probably it would be difficult to fence them off with» 
strict boundary from the ‘ pure ideas’ of class iii., and the 
‘artificial classes’ of class vi. The difference seems to lie 
here, that these ‘ideal wholes’ owe their unity to imagination, 
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and involve either an element of emotion, or an element of 
outward reality, or both;—in either case, an wndefinable 
element. Thus, e.g., if we define Science as ‘systematized 
knowledge,’ we seem to have a mere concept; an artificial 
class, logically definite. But when we speak of the progress, 
the triumphs, the future of science; or when we personify 
Science and say that she is the sister, not the foe, of faith ; 
the handmaid, not the rival of religion ; the almoner of God’s 
bounty to man ;—it is plain that we mean much more than 
can be covered by any verbal definition. We have in view the 
universe, and the human intellect busy with the study of 
it; and our imagination grasps the combined labours of all 
scientific workers, past, present, and future. So again, we 
may define ‘ war’ as ‘ the exercise of violence under sovereign 
command, against withstanders.’ (Raleigh, quoted by John- 
son.) But when we speak of the horrors of war, or of success 
in war, or debate the lawfulness of war, we have in view the 
actual march of armies, the shock and carnage of battle, the 
capture of cities, the destruction of homesteads and harvests, 
and the long train of woes, public and private, which war 
entails ; as well as the valour, loyalty, obedience, superlative 
ability and intense strain on every faculty of body and mind, 
indispensable in order to victory, that constitute the secret 
of that marvellous fascination which, despite its miseries 


and crimes, war has always exerted over the minds of men. 


All these, more or less vividly conceived, present themselves 
to our imagination and go to make up our idea of ‘ war.’ 

The shades and subtleties of thought are infinite. Every 
attribute or collection of attributes may be generalized as 
either subject or predicate. A substantive, adjective, verb, or 
phrase, may present the same idea or notion under different 
modifications. An accurate and exhaustive classification of 
this boundless variety of ‘ thought-presentments,’ may there- 
fore well be deemed an impossible task. Some of the most 
comprehensive, indispensable, and perpetually recurring in- 
tellectual generalizations yet remain unnoticed, which cannot 
be referred to any of the foregoing eight classes. If I may 
succeed in calling attention to a neglected but fruitful field 
of metaphysical study, and to the mischievous confusion 
caused by neglecting it, and in indicating some of the prin- 
cipal natural groups under which our ideas and conceptions 
may be arranged, enough, for the present, will have been 
accomplished. EUSTACE R. CONDER. 
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Art. IV.—The Tdo Teh King. 


(1) Mémoire sur la Vie et les Opinions de Lao-Tseu, Philosophe 
Chinois du VI* Siecle avant notre Kre, qui a professé les 
Opinions communément attribuées a Pythagore, a Platon et 
a leurs Disciples. Par M. Aseu-Rimusat. Paris, 1823. 

(2) Lao Tseu Tao Te King. Le Livre de la Vois et de la Vertu, 
composé dans le VI? Siécle avant l’Ere chrétienne, par le 
Philosophe Lao-Tseu. Traduit en Francais, et publié avec le 
Texte Chinois et un Commentaire perpétuel, par Stanistas 
Jutien, Membre de |'Institut et Professeur au Collége de 
France. Paris, 1842. 

(8) Christ and other Masters. An Historical Inquiry into some 
of the chief Parallelisms and Contrasts between Christianity 
and the Religious Systems of the Ancient World, with Special 
Reference to prevailing Difficulties and Objections. By 
Cuartes Harpwick, M.A., Christian Advocate in the 
University of Cambridge. Part III. Cambridge: 1858. 

(4) The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality of ‘The 
Old Philosopher, Lau-Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, 
with an Introduction, by Joun Cuatmers, A.M. London: 
1868. 

(5) Lao-Tzit. A Study in Chinese Philosophy. By J. Watters, 
A.M., Mem. N.C.B. of the Asiatic Society of London; 
Hon. Mem. Asiatic Society of Paris, and a Junior Assistant 
in H.M’s. Consular Service in China. London: 1870. 

(6) Lao-Tse Tao Té King, Der Weg zur Tugend. Aus dem Chine- 
sischen iibersetzt und erklart von von Puinck- 
nER. Leipzig: 1870. 

(7) Laé-Tse's Tao Té King. Aus dem Chinesischen ins Deutsche 
iibersetzt, eingeleitet, und commentirt von Victor von 
Strauss. Leipzig: 1870. 

(8) Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Universal Religion. 
China. By Samvuet Jounson. London: 1877. 

(9) The Divine Classic of Nan-Hua ; being the works of Chuang 
Tsze, Taoist Philosopher. With an Excursus and Copious 
Annotations in English and Chinese. By Frepericx Henry 
Barrovr, F.R.G.S. London: 1881. 


Tao Trex Kina is the name of a short but very remarkable 
Treatise which has come down from the sixth century before 
our Christian era. It was the work, and, so far as we know, 
the only work which he left behind him, of a Chinese philo- 
sopher, who is generally spoken of by the designation of Lao 
Tsze, meaning ‘The Old, or Venerable, Master,’ and is re- 
puted to have been the founder of Taoism, one of the three 
religions that have a legal standing in the Chinese empire. 
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The three are Confucianism, Taoism, and Buddhism, of which 
the second has the smallest following. A thoughtful visitor 
from Europe is filled with astonishment when he witnesses 
many of its celebrations. He has read of it under the name 
of ‘ Rationalism,’ and the impression made on him by what 
he sees is, that practices more irrational and wildly absurd 
could not be found among the most barbarous tribes. He 
tries to pierce beneath the surface; and the more that he 
learns of the adherents of the system, his first impression 
deepens into a conviction that it is a congeries of base super- 
stitions, injurious to human happiness. By and by he begins 
to spell out for himself, or reads a translation of, the Tdo Teh 
King, which, he has been told, is the Bible of the Taoists, and 
he can discover very little in it justifying or sanctioning the 
observances that had startled him. It is a relief to him 
when he reads a sentence like that of the late Samuel John- 
son of the United States, a great student of Oriental religions: 
‘Lao-tsze has been made responsible for the later superstitions 
of Tao-sze astrologers, diviners, elixir-seekers, and spirit- 
mediums, of which the Tdéo Teh King does not contain a 
trace.’ Possibly we shall find in it a little trace, a sowpgon, 
of some of those superstitions ; but we shall have little to do in 
this article with the existing religion of Taoism, which ‘ was 
begotten by Buddhism out of the old superstitions of the 
country.’ * The main business will be to give such an account 
and analysis of the Treatise as may enable our readers to 
judge of the peculiarities and merits of its author as a 
thinker. 

The knowledge of it in Europe dates only from 1823, when 
Abel-Rémusat, professor of Chinese in the College of France, 
published the ‘Memoir on the Life and Views of Lao-Tseu,’ 
that heads the list of works whose titles are prefixed to this 
article. In 1825, in the first volume of his ‘ Asiatic Miscel- 
lanies’ (p. 88), Rémusat wrote— 


The current traditions regarding this philosopher (Lio-Tseu), the 
knowledge of which is due to the missionaries, were not of a character to 
encourage the first inquirers. The study of his book altered all the ideas 
which I had been able to form about him. Instead of the originator of a 
set of jugglers, professors of the black art, and astrologers, who seek for 
immortality and the means of raising themselves through the sky to 
heaven, I found a geuuine philosopher, a single-eyed moralist, an eloquent 
theologian, and a subtle metaphysician. His style has the sublimity of 
the Platonic, and also, we must say, something of its obscurity. He pro- 
duces quite similar thoughts in nearly the same words. Moreover, his 
whole philosophy breathes mildness and goodwill. His condemnation is 


* Legge’s ‘ Religions of China,’ p. 201.’ 
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directed only against hard hearts and violent men. His opinions on the 
origin and constitution of the universe show neither ridiculous fables nor 
a scandalous want of sense; they bear the stamp of a noble and high 
spirit; and in the sublime views which they disclose, show a remarkable 
and incontestible agreement with the teaching which the schools of 
Pythagoras and Plato exhibited a little later. 


‘ The traditions ’ about Laio-tsze which Rémusat had learned 
from the missionaries must have been drawn from the fabulous, 
accounts of his life that became current after the publication 
of his work on ‘ Spirits and Genii’ by Ko Hung of our fourth 
century; but those missionaries had not been so indifferent 
to the Téo Teh King as the professor of Chinese supposed. 
There is at least one complete translation of the whole work, 
executed by one or more of them, probably in the first half of 
the last century. We give some account of it in a note below.* 
It has never been published, and apparently no copy of it had 
found a place in the Royal Library of Paris. A manuscript 
of it would have been deemed a great prize by the first French 
sinologues, though it might have led them astray. Its author 
or authors approached their original, wishing and expecting 


* The existence of this version was made known by Sir John Francis Davis 
in his admirable work on China, where it is stated (vol. ii. p. 71, ed. 1875) that 
‘a Latin version of the Tao Teh King is in the library of the Royal Society.’ It 
has since been transferred to the India office, where we had an opportunity of 
inspecting it. It is a manuscript of folio size, in fine preservation and of extra- 
ordinary caligraphy, containing both the Chinese text and the Latin translation, 
with long comments on most of the chapters. On the first page, in large hand, 
is the title: ‘Liber Sinicus, Téo 7'eh Kim inscriptus, in Latinum idioma versus.’ 
After this there follows, also in large hand, ‘ Textus undecim ex libro Téo Teh 
Kim excerpti, quibus probatur SS™ Trinitatis et Dei incarnati mysteria Sinice 
genti olim nota fuisse.’ 

The eleven texts, or chapters, are 1, 14, 4, 22, 10, 28, 27, 24, 20, 21, 25. The 
translation of them and very wild discussions of their meaning occupy ninety- 
one pages; after which the author takes up the second chapter, and goes on 
regularly with all the others not included in the eleven to the end (pp. 92-345). 

An entry on the first page says that the manuscript was ‘ presented by Mat- 
thew Raper, Esq., F.R.S., January 10, 1788 ;’ and a note at the end is: ‘Jos, 
de Grammont, missionarius apostolicus, ex-Jesuita, offert Illmo Diio Raper E. 
Societate Regia Londinensi.’ This note is in a different handwriting from the 
body of the manuscript,—in that probably of P. de Grammont himself. Some 
information about him is given in Cordier’s ‘ Dictionnaire Bibliographique des 
Ouvrages rélatifs 4 Empire Chinois’ (vol. i., col. 522). We gleaned nothing, 
however, from the manuscript as to the author or authors and date of the trans- 
lation. It is a curious and interesting relic, but not worth printing and publish- 
ing, now that we have the translations of Julien and others. The translitera- 
tion of the Chinese sounds and the Latin translation is according to the usage 
of the letters in Portuguese. Watters (p. 4) adduces the authority of Hegel 
for the existence of another translation of the Téo Teh King in Vienna. But 
on referring to Hegel’s language on the subject, it did not appear to us 
sufficiently definite ; and, to clear up the point, we submitted it to Dr. Friedrich 
Miiller of Vienna, who assures us that there is not now in the Imperial library 
there any such translation of Lao-tsze’s work. Hegel, probably, made a mistake 
in the matter. 
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to discover coincidences between its teaching and those of our 
sacred Scriptures, and thus found meanings in it which were 
not really there. They discovered what they sought, but 
which subsequent searchers have not been able to meet with. 

Nor did the work of Lio-tsze attract the notice of Protestant 
missionaries and sinologues till many years after they had 
begun their study of Chinese. We read Morrison, Milne, 
Sir John Francis Davis, Medhurst, and Williams without 
meeting with a correct and discriminating account either of 
Lao-tsze’s history or of his views. They were indefatigable 
workers, and their profiting in various departments was 
wonderful, but not one of them turned aside from the beaten 
tracks of missionary and literary work to occupy them- 
selves in other and earlier studies than those supplied by 


the Confucian classics. 


Thus it was that, when Rémusat set himself to examine the 
Téo Teh King, he was entering ‘fresh fields and pastures new.’ 
He did not attempt to translate the whole of it. His acquaint- 
ance with Chinese was not equal to such an undertaking. He 
saw clearly, however, that the fancy of Amiot and other 
scholars about the doctrine of the Trinity as having been de- 
clared by Lao-tsze was without foundation; and yet he fell 
himself into an error equally great, and was confident that 
there was in one chapter a phonetic representation of the 
Hebrew name ‘Jehovah.’ The announcement of this made 
no small sensation among Oriental scholars and thoughtful 
people throughout Europe generally, which continued till 1842, 
when Stanislas Julien, Rémusat’s successor in the Chinese 
chair, and who had begun the study of Chinese under him in 
that very year of 1823, published his translation of the whole 
Treatise. Like all the other translations of Julien, this was 
well executed. In his cool and dispassionate version and 
notes there was no place found for the coincidences imagined 
by the missionaries, nor for Rémusat’s dream about the name 
Jehovah. At the same time most readers have thought, 
probably, that the translator had not sufficient sympathy with 
his original, and failed in consequence to do justice to it. 
Samuel Johnson describes our Treatise as ‘ water from unseen 
wells, life from original fountains.’ The ‘living well and bub- 
bling fountain’ can hardly be discovered in Julien’s ‘ Livre de 
la Voie et de la Vertu.’ 

In 1868 an English translation, and thus far the only 
translation into English that has been published, appeared in 
London, the work of a very able sinologue, who is now the 
Rey. Dr. Chalmers of Canton. He acknowledges his obliga- 
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tions to Julien, and says that ‘he has no intention to super. 
sede his more elaborate work by his own attempt to put the 
thoughts of Lao-tsze into a readable English dress.’ Many of 
the renderings are concise, pithy, and happy; and we have 
often wished that Dr. Chalmers had put Julien on one side, 
as he was well able to do, and discussed at length the thoughts 
of his ‘ old philosopher.’ ; 

. Two versions of more pretension were published in German 
at Leipzig in 1870. The earlier was that of Reinhold von 
Plinckner of Breslau, whose slender acquaintance with 
Chinese by no means fitted him for so difficult a task. His 
translation is much too free and inaccurate; and his com- 


ments are full of metaphysics of which Lao-tsze never dreamt. 


The other German version is of a higher character—by the 
well known Victor von Strauss. His knowledge of Chinese, 
though not equal to Julien’s, is yet very considerable, and his 
translations of the successive chapters show the care which he 
took to be exact. His notes and comments are lengthy and 
diffuse. He has an enthusiastic admiration for the author as 
the deepest thinker of his nation. ‘All Lao-tsze’s speculation,’ 
he says (Hinl. § 7), ‘is in its basis theosophical. He belongs 
to that class of inquirers and thinkers whom we generally style 
mystics, whose thinking, starting from the deepest ground of 
all existence, throws itself at first intuitively into the same, in 
order to arrive from this central view, or within it, by a syn- 
thetical progress, at a knowledge of all that surrounds it in a 
narrower or wider circle.’ While thus ranking ‘the Old 
Master’ among mystical theosophists, Herr von Strauss con- 
tends for the mysterious interpretation first put on the 14th 
chapter of the Treatise by Rémusat, and argues that Julien 
was hasty in dismissing from it the Hebrew name of Jehovah. 
During the last ten or twelve years, several young and am- 
bitious English sinologists in China, not missionaries, have 
taken up the study of the Téo Teh King with a hearty earnest- 
ness. Weneed mention only Mr. Watters, now one of Her 
Majesty’s consuls, who published in 1870 his ‘ Lao-tsze: a 
Study in Chinese Philosophy ;’ and Mr. Frederic H. Balfour, 
of Shanghai, from whom we received in 1881 a translation of 
the complete works of Chwang-tsze, the second in the list of 
eat Taoist writers after the author of the Téo Teh King 
imself. It is open to improvement and correction, but valu- 
able as a first attempt to present to English readers the ideas 
of a most difficult book. We rejoice in the appearance of this 
new school (as it may be termed), and hail the entrance of its 
members into the field of Chinese literature, which has hitherto 
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been cultivated mainly by missionaries. The work to be done 
is great, and will give employment for a long time to many 
labourers, the final result of whose studies will be the more 
satisfactory as it will have been arrived at by the collision of 
minds of different training and tendencies. With these new 
inquirers 7'éo is translated by ‘ Nature.’ One of them says in 
a recent letter to the writer of this article, ‘The study of 
Taoism proper—by which I mean the naturalistic or philo- 
sophical, not the Rosicrusian or pseudo-religious phase of 
the system—is to me extremely attractive.’ 

We have thus sketched the history of the study of the Téo 
Teh King for the last sixty years. The different views as to 
its scope that have been maintained suffice to show that the 
interpretation of it is beset with more than ordinary diffi- 
culties. It is certain that it will be discussed still more 
during the next sixty years. Literary and religious questions 
to which it will give rise.are already casting their shadows 
before. 

As still further preliminary to the analysis and account of 
the work which we wish to submit, let us pause here, and say 
a little on what is known of its author and of its origin and 
transmission. The really historical accounts of Lao-tsze come 
within very small compass. That he was contemporary with 
Confucius is established by the concurrent testimony of the 
‘Li Ki’ (v. i. 24; ii. 22, 24, 28) and the ‘ Narratives of the 
School’ (articles 11, 24) on the Confucian side, and of Lieh- 
tsze, Chwang-tsze, and Sze-ma Ch’ien (Biography of Lio-tsze) 
on the Taoist. 

The two men whose influence has been so great on all the 
succeeding generations of their countrymen, and whose 
views are at this day more attentively studied by men of 
other nations than ever they were before, Khung-tsze and 
Lao-tsze, certainly met in B.c. 517, when the former was in 
his thirty-fifth year. He was the younger of the two, and 
with him originated the practice of styling the other, whose 
surname was Li, by the appellation of Lao-tsze, ‘ the Old, or 
Venerable, Master.’ Their interviews—for they probably had 
several—took place in the then capital at Lo, near the present 
district city of Lo-yang in Ho-nan. Lao-tsze was then, or had 
been, an official in the royal library, and had had every 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with the history and 
speculations of the past. The fame of his learning must 
have gone abroad, for the Khung, who was always eager to 
increase the stores of his knowledge, sought him out, and 
applied to him for information on the subject of rites and 
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ceremonies, and also, if we can believe Chwang-tsze, about 
the 7do itself. The results of their conversations are found 
in the ‘ Li Ki,’ and proof also that Lao-tsze made a profound 
impression on his visitor. We cannot believe, however, that 
he made the speeches, snubbing, lecturing, and_ ridiculing 
that visitor, as related by Chwang-tsze, Sze-ma Ch’ien, and 
partly also in the ‘ Narratives of the School.’ These certainly 
are to us more than apocryphal, and we will not occupy space 
with any detail, or even summary, of them. 

We are told nothing more of ‘ the Old Master’ till he is about 
to disappear from our view entirely. Sze-ma Ch’ien says that, 
‘after he had resided at the capital for a long time, seeing 
the decay of the dynasty, he left it, and went away to the 
gate,’—the pass, that is, leading from the royal domain into 
the country beyond, which formed at that time the territory 
of the great feudal state of Tsin. We can identify its site 
with the passage leading from the north-west of the present 
province of Ho-nan into Shen-hsi. The traveller was recog- 
nized by Yan Hsi, the warden of the gate, who said to him, 
“You are about to withdraw yourself out of sight. I pray 
you to compose for mea book (before you go).’ The historian 
concludes: ‘On this Lao-tsze made a writing, setting forth 
his views on the To and its attributes, in two parts, containing 
more than five thousand characters. He then went away, 
and it is not known where he ended (his days).’ 

This account soon began to be variously embellished. The 
final statement that the place, and (we may also assume) the 
time of ‘the Old Master’s’ death were unknown, is contrary 
to a passage of Chwang-tsze. In the conclusion of his third 
book or section that writer relates that ‘ when Lao-tsze died, a 
certain Ch’in Shih (apparently one of his disciples, and having 
also a school of his own) went to mourn for him;’ and we 
are told in what way he did so. How Sze-ma Ch’ien, ac- 


quainted as he was with the writings of Chwang-tsze, could, 


with this passage before him, conclude his biography of Tao- 
tsze as he does, it is not easy to understand. But however 
we may solve the difficulty, it is clear that all our information 
as to the facts of Lao-tsze’s life is of the scantiest nature. 
That he was an officer in the royal library of Chau in the 
sixth century B.c. ; that he had various interviews with Oon- 
fucius ; and that he wrote the Tdo Teh King :—this is about 
all that we know concerning him. Under the hands of 
legendary writers the marvels about him fill all time. He 
belongs to the class of the Genii or Immortals; and his 
history, like the figure of one of them in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
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seems to occupy all the space between heaven and earth; but 
when the cold hand of investigation is laid on it, it shrinks 
into the smallest dimensions and may be compressed into two 
or three sentences. 

But he did write and leave behind him the Téo Teh King. 
It is this which makes him an object of interest to thoughtful 
men even at this distance of time. We are concerned not 
about the events of his life, but about his thoughts. All may 
not think of the Treatise so highly as some do, but all must 
cherish it as a Krhwa és del. 

Whether it was written in the way and place which Sze- 
ma Ch’ien describes, at the request of the warden of the gate 
leading out of the royal domain, may be doubted. We have 
read somewhere that the traveller made it while a cup of tea 
was being got ready for him, and the note remained with us 
as recording the first instance of tea-drinking that we had 
met with. The work, however, was evidently not a hasty 
production, but the result of years of meditation. Its different 
subjects, indeed, are not discussed separately and in logical 
sequence, but we know of no work which bears on it more un- 
mistakeably the marks of patient toil and long-continued think- 
ing. Considerable portions of it here and there are rhymed, 
which has given rise with Von Strauss and others to various 
speculation ; but the simplest solution of the fact is that the 
author put many of his thoughts into verse as a help to the 
memory. At whatsoever time, and under whatever circum- 
stances, Lao-tsze prepared the little book, it is acknowledged 
as his, and has been quoted from by a succession of writers 
from Lieh-tsze downwards to the present day. Now Lieh-tsze 
(Bk. viii. p. 1) speaks of himself as having been in direct 
communication with the warden of the gate by which ‘ the 
Old Master’ passed out of Chau. We have one complete 
commentary on the Treatise, which purports to have been 
written about the year B.c. 150 by ‘the Scholar of the River- 
side,’ before Sze-mé Ch’ien published his history. Doubts 
have been thrown on its genuineness ; but there is consider- 
able ground for believing that it was preceded by another 
work with the same title, earlier by a century at least. A 
tmmentary by Wang Pi, who died in a.p. 249, at the early 
age of twenty-four, has also come down to us entire; and the. 
line of the centuries since that time is dotted with works on the 
Tio Teh King, though they are not so numerous as those on 
the orthodox Confucian classics. The text was divided, it is 
supposed by ‘the Scholar of the River-side,’ into eighty-one 
chapters, with a heading oo to each, intended to suggest 
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the scope of its contents. We shall adhere to this division, 
which was not made without skill, though subsequent editors 
have variously modified it. There are also some various 
readings, but none of them seriously affect the integrity or 
interpretation of the work. It is before us a genuine relic of 
one of the most original minds of the Chinese race, putting 
his thoughts on record 2400 years ago. 

Dispensing with further preliminary statement, we proceed 
to ask what the Treatise says for itself. What does it profess 
to be in its title? How are we to translate in English the 
name Téo Teh King? The difficulty in translating arises 
from the first word or character, Tdo. King is the equivalent 
of the Latin textus, and of our ‘text,’ suggesting the idea of 
thought woven into writing. When it is applied to treatises 
and books, it indicates that they are esteemed as of extra- 
ordinary value. The work so styled is declared to be of 
standard or classical authority ;—we might almost say ‘a 
sacred scripture.’ Teh, again, corresponds to the Latin 
virtus, and to our ‘virtue,’ denoting any attribute or dis- 
tinguishing quality, and specially that which has superior or 
moral worth. Tdo Teh King is ‘the sacred Scripture of the 
virtues of Téo.’ The virtues and the Tdo are not two things 
that may be found apart. Chinese critics tell us with con- 
stant reiteration that, ‘ To is the substance or essence,’ what 
the thing is in itself, and that ‘ T’eh is its use or outcome,’ the 
attributes apparent in its action. And what is the Téo? It 
is said in the 58rd chapter— 


If I were suddenly to become possessor of knowledge, and to proceed 
to walk in the great To, what I should be most afraid of would bea 
boastful display. The great To is very plain, but people love the cross 
and short ways. 


“There Lio-tsze evidently uses T’déo in the sense of ‘path’ 
or ‘ way,’ opposing ‘the great path’ in which men ought to 
go to the ‘ by-paths’ of which many are fond ; and it was, we 
think, this passage which determined Julien to translate Tio 
Teh King by, ‘ Le Livre de la Voie et de la Vertu.’ That the 
character does most commonly have that signification is not 
to be questioned ; it is a part, indeed, of its symbolical struc- 
ture. It is made up of two other characters (j4 = @ + 44) 
called ‘ch’o’ and ‘shdu.’ The former, which determines 
the category of meaning, is itself a compound (% = Z clv’ih, 
‘ stepping on,’ and jk, chih, ‘stopping’), and gives the idea of 
walking and accomplishing a journey. In this way To 
denotes a path, the course between one point and another. By 
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a metaphor it is employed for a course of action or way of living, 
and then again for a méthod or rule inculcating such a course. 
In this last application it admits of being translated in English 
frequently by doctrines, principles, and other terms of similar 
import. All these usages are common in the writings of the 
Confucian School. Even in our Treatise there are many 
passages where we most naturally, and of necessity, render 
Téo by course, way, or method. There are other passages, 
however, in which translators have thought that any of these 
terms would be incongruous, and even Julien, notwithstanding 
the ‘la voie’ of his title, generally keeps To untranslated 
throughout his version. 

To meet this difficulty, more has been made of the sym- 
bolical significance of the character. If we suppose that it 
belongs to the class of ‘composite characters suggestive,’ 
both its parts combine to give the meaning of the compound 
which they form. We have spoken above only of the meaning 
of one part (7%). The other part, shdu (#4), was originally 
pictorial of the head, and was applied to denote what is first, 
chief, or principal. When we have tried to blend the signifi- 
cance of the two parts together, and to translate into another 
language the idea which they suggest, there has always oc- 
curred to us the Latin phrase primum mobile, which was, 
‘in the old Ptolemaic system of astronomy, the designation of 
the outermost of the revolving spheres of the universe, 
supposed to give motion to ail the others.’ We now use it to 
designate generally ‘the first cause of motion.’ In regard to 
any course of action, it indicates what gives rise to it, and 
makes it to be what it is. 'do is used in Chinese in the same 
way. It does not denote the reason in the sense of rationality, 
but the reason why, and what is reasonable and right. To this 
significance of the character, it may be contended, Lao-tsze 
attached himself; but however ingenious this analysis of its 
structure may be, the result rather complicates our study of 
the work, and hides the more obvious meaning of «a course, 
which belongs to 7’éo. The name certainly does not say 
whether the cause why certain virtues are required as charac- 
teristic of the course is personal orimpersonal. The predicates 
of them may incline us now to the one conclusion, now to the 
other, but the name T'éo alone tells us nothing on the point. 
Rémusat clearly went too far when he said, after the early 
missionaries, that J'éo designates ‘The primordial Reason, 
the Intelligence which has formed the world, and governs it 
as the spirit governs the body.’ Julien errs by defect on the 
other side, in adopting the view which, he thinks, he found in 
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the earliest Taoist writers, that ‘the Téo is devoid of action, 
of thought, of judgment, of intelligence.’ V. von Strauss does 
not interpret but dogmatizes, when he contends (Einl. § 10) 
that ‘the idea intended by Tdo, when used for the highest 
Being, is darkened when we render it by ‘‘ Reason,” and lost 
when we render it by ‘“‘the Way;” and that, if we must 
translate it when it denotes this Being, there remains no other 
choice but to render it by ‘‘ God,” since we look around in our 
speech in vain for a term for the highest Being, which also 
reminds us of the other significance of To, as meaning the 
Way.’ Nor is it possible to use our word ‘nature’ as the 
translation of Tdéo, as advocated by Watters, Balfour, and 
others. It is singular, however, that that term should also 
have occurred to Hardwick so long ago as 1858, when he had 
only the translation of Julien, and what had been further 
done by Rémusat and Pauthier, to guide him in forming his 
judgment on our Treatise. ‘I feel disposed to argue,’ he 
says (p. 115), ‘that the centre of the system founded by 
Lao-tsze, had been awarded to some Energy or Power, resem- 
bling the ‘“‘ Nature” of modern speculators. The indefinite 
expression To was adopted to determine an abstract Cause, 
or the initial Principle of life and order, to which worshippers 
were able to assign the attributes of immateriality, eternity, 
immensity, invisibility.’ His own definition of Taoism is 
‘ School of the Fixed Way.’ ; 

We have thus found fault more or less with every version 
that has been proposed of the title To Teh King, and may 
fairly be asked to give a translation of it ourselves. This is 
what we have often attempted, without succeeding to our 
satisfaction. We venture to propose—‘ The Course and its 
Attributes ;’ or more at length, ‘The Sacred Text of the 
Right Course and its Characteristics.’ 

‘The Old Master’ treats of the Right Course as it should 
be seen in the individual and in the exercise of government, 
and as it is seen in the phenomena of nature and providence. 
The last exhibition of it is faultless and complete, and should 
be taken as a model for the regulation of life and government. 
What is said about it, however, is not easy to understand, 
and requires careful handling. We will set forth the three 
subjects in the order just mentioned, trying to proceed from 
what is eomparatively simple and easy to what is difficult and 
obscure. The author himself, indeed, does not discuss his 
themes separately, and with logical method, so that we might 
trace the progress of his thinking. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to give a summary of his teaching on morality or ethics, 
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and the nature of man; on government; and on the consti- 
tution and maintenance of the frame of things. 

I. Of the attributes that should mark the course of the 
individual man. 

It should be free from all purpose centering in self, and 
indeed from purpose or motive altogether. Its issues will be 
paradoxical, resulting in a condition the contrary or opposite 
of that from which the course started. And these two charac- 
teristics belong to the courses of government and of nature as 
much as to that of the individual. It is said in the 40th 
chapter— 


All things to contraries proceed— 
Such is the course at Téo’s call; 
Its movement weak and hard to read, 

How it goes on is hid from all. 


All things in the world spring from what was (and had a name). What 
was, sprung from what was not (and had no name). 


What can thus be predicated of things in the physical 
world has that which corresponds to it in the human or moral 
sphere. The phenomena of nature are a parable of the 
operations of mind. With regard to the points in hand, 
Lao-tsze teaches that ‘emptiness’ is necessary to usefulness. 
He writes (ch. xi.)— 


The thirty spokes unite in the one nave, but it is on the empty space 
(in it for the axle) that the use of the carriage depends. Clay is fashioned 
into vessels, but it is on their empty hollowness that their use depends. 
Doors and windows are cut out to form apartments, on the empty space 
in which their use depends. Therefore what has a positive existence 
serves for profitable adaptation, and what has not a positive existence 
serves for practical use. 


So it is that freedom from motive—the breast empty of all 
purpose—makes the course that follows good and successful. 
The Treatise indeed often speaks of doing nothing, desiring 
nothing, and so on, as if the author required an absolute 
quietude. This has been charged against him; but in his 
48th chapter he says, that ‘by doing nothing there is nothing 
that is not done.’ His doing nothing is evidently—not acting 
with a purpose. It may fairly be contended, indeed, that it is 
incorrect to speak of conduct without a purpose, as being 
either moral or immoral; and more than once the processes 
of growth in the course of the seasons are referred to exactly 
in the same way. In chapters ii., x., and li. we read— 


All things shoot up (in spring) without a word spoken, and grow (in 
summer) without a claim to their production. They accomplish their 
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development (in autumn) without any display of pride in them, and the 
results are realized (in winter) without any assumption of ownership. 


From the above requirement of the absence of purpose in 
the human course we might expect to find, on the positive 
side of it, the inculcation of humility. And so we do. 
said, for instance, in ch. xxii.— 


The partial is the prelude to becoming complete; being crooked to 
becoming straight ; being low and hollow to becoming full; being worn 
out to becoming new; having little to getting much; and having much 
to being led astray. 

Therefore the sage holds (this) one thing (of humility) in his embrace, 
and becomes a pattern to all under the sky. He is free from self-display, 
and so he shines; from self-assertion, and so he is distinguished; from 
boasting, and so his merit is acknowledged ; from self-conceit, and so he 
acquires superiority. It is because he is thus free from striving that 
therefore no one strives with him. That saying of the ancients that 
‘the incomplete becomes complete’ was not vainly spoken. All real 
completion is comprehended in it. 


Water is a favourite emblem of the course in this manifes- 
tation of humility. It is said (chs. viii., Ixxviii.)— 


The highest goodness is like water. Water is good at benefiting all 
things; and without striving (for a higher place) it occupies that which 
all men dislike. Hence its nature approximates to that of the Course. 
. . . « It is because he (who has the highest goodness) does not strive (for 
the highest place) that there are none who murmur against him. 

There is nothing in the world more supple and weak than water; and 
yet for dealing with things that are hard and strong nothing can sur- 
pass it. Let no one try to change it for anything else. Every one knows 
that the soft overcomes the hard, and the weak the strong; but no one can 
carry it out in practice, Therefore a sage has said— 


He who accepts a state’s reproach 
Becomes thereby its altars’ lord ; 

To him who bears its direful woes 
All men the name of king accord. 


In his 67th chapter Lao-tsze associates two other virtues 
with humility as characteristics of the Course, and calls them 
his ‘three precious things,’ or jewels; a phrase which has 
taken its place in Chinese literature, Confucian as well as 
Taoist. We read— 


All men say that my Tio is great, while yet I seem to be inferior to 
others. It is just that greatness which makes me seem inferior. Those 
who are deemed equal to others have long been small men. 

There are three precious things which I prize and hold fast. The first 
is gentle kindness; the second is economy; the third is (humility), not 
daring to take precedence of others. With gentleness I can be brave; 
with economy I can be liberal; not presuming to take precedence in the 
world, I can make myself a vessel for the most distinguished services. 
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Now-a-days they give up gentleness and cultivate (physical) courage; 
they give up economy and are lavish; they give up being last and seek 
to be first,—of all which the end is death. 

Gentleness is sure to overcome in fight, and to be firm in maintaining 
its own. Heaven will save its possessor, by his gentleness protecting 


The reader will observe how, in the conclusion of this last 
quotation, ‘Heaven’ is brought on the stage as a supreme 
Power, from Whose ordination it is that the Course has the 
efficiency ascribed to it, Which also is over it and superior to 
it. This important point will come before us again. Mean- 
while, we will only further observe that there is something in 
the Téo Teh King about the course of the individual even 
nobler than those three jewels. It is in the forty-third 
chapter— 


(It belongs to the Course) to act without the purpose of acting; to 
conduct affairs without feeling the trouble of doing so; to taste without 
thinking of the flavour; to account the small as great, and the few as 
many; to recompense injury with kindness. 


What makes this sentence most remarkable is the con- 
cluding clause, which seems to anticipate what many have 
been accustomed to consider as a sentiment peculiar to Chris- 
tianity,—the returning good for evil, and the love of our 
enemies. -It is found nowhere else in the Treatise, and it 
appears here as one in a cluster of characteristics of the 
Course, growing out of the general principle that we have in it 
‘the sequence of contraries.’ There hardly belongs to it a 
moral character, and yet we know that it was discussed as a 
rule of moral duty soon after its first enunciation ; from the 
well-known reference about it to Confucius by some of his 
disciples. He was not able to appreciate it, and the greater 
honour is due to Lao-tsze on that account. The maxim was 
his own. 

We pass on from the attributes of the individual Course 
with the eighteenth chapter, which is in rhyme, and is 
intended to describe that course as like the way of heaven, 
‘without striving or crying.’ 


He who in Téo’s wars has skill 
Assumes no martial port; 

He who fights with most good will 
To rage makes no resort. 

He who vanquishes yet still 
Keeps from his foes apart. 

He whose aims all men fulfil 
Yet humbly plies his art. 
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Thus we say, ‘ He ne’er contends, 
And therein is his might.’ 

Thus we say, ‘ Men’s wills he bends, 
That they with him unite.’ 

Thus we say ‘ Like Heaven's his ends, 
No sage of old more bright.’ 


What is said about the physical and psychical constitution 
of our being, and certain issues of the cultivation of the Right 
Course, resulting in immunity from danger and the risk of 
death, almost baffles the attempt to grasp its meaning. 

The tenth chapter reads— 


If the intelligent and animal souls hold unity in their embrace, can 
they not be kept from separation? If we carefully nourish the (vital) 
breath till it attains the utmost softness and pliancy, may we not become 
as a tender babe? If we cleanse away (impurities) and remove (obstruc- 
tions), till we behold what is most obscure, may we not become without 
flaw? If one love the people and (in that love) rule his state, may he 
not dispense with (all burdensome) action? If the gates of heaven be 
kept opening and shutting, may we not become (gentle and docile as) a 
female bird? When one’s intelligence reaches in every direction, may 
he not (appear to) have no knowledge? We will encourage the produc- 
tion (of the vital breath) and nourish it. But while we produce it, we will 
make no claim to the production ; while we carry it to its full results, we 
will show no pride (in doing so) ; while we preside over it, we will claim 
no rule. This is what is called ‘the mysterious power.’ 


Julien might well say that ‘ this chapter has greatly embar- 
rassed the commentators.’ ‘The gates of heaven’ is a well- 
‘known Taoist phraseology for the nostrils and mouth, the 


gates through which inspiration and expiration take place; ~ 


and Watters observes (p. 86) that ‘to keep the gateways 
of the senses closed against the sights, sounds, and tastes 
which distract and and mar the soul within, is the simple 
metaphor which Lio-tsze uses to express the overcoming of 
self.’ But the Course requires the entire oblivion of self. 
The doing anything in order to overcome it with a motive is 
inconsistent with its nature. We seem, however, to see that 
‘the Old Master’ recognized in the human constitution an 
intelligent soul and an animal, and the action of the breath, 
the co-existence and harmony of the three going to sustain 
and prolong the life itself. There is some foundation in this 
chapter and a few others for the vagaries of the later Taoism, 
and its superstitious attempts, by the management of the 
breath, and through pills and elixirs, to sublimate the body, 
and convert its gross substance into the vehicle of an immortal 
spirit. Chi Hsi had not only the base Taoism of his time 
in view, but also the mind of ‘ the Old Master’ himself, when 
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he wrote that ‘the object of the teachings of Lao was simply 
to preserve the mysterious breath.’* 

It is said in the last quotation that by careful nourishment 
of the breath we may become as a tender babe, and the same 
thing is repeated in chapter lv., with an important addi- 
tion as to the consequences of arriving at such a state— 


He who has realized in himself the fulness of (this) virtue is like an 
infant. Poisonous insects will not sting him; wild beasts will not seize 
him ; birds of prey will not strike him. 


To the same effect we read in the fiftieth chapter— 


I have heard that he who is skilful in managing his life can travel on 
the land without having to avoid rhinoceroses or tigers, and can enter a 
host without having to turn aside from mail coat or sharp weapon. The 
rhinoceros finds no place in him into which to thrust his horn, the tiger 
no place in which to thrust his claws; the weapon no place which will 
pi a point. For what reason? Because there is in him no place 
of death. 


One translator remarks on this language that ‘it looks like 
trifling.’ Ido not think so. It is metaphorical. The cha- 
racter is symbolled by the beauty of the innocent child. The 
safety of its possessor is symbolled by the immunity from 
danger which is poetically described. Some of our readers 
will think of such passages in our Scriptures as Isaiah xi. 6-9, 
and Mark xvi. 18. The language is not more trifling than 
Milton’s when he wrote— 


So dear to Heaven is saintly Chastity, 
That when a soul is found sincerely so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt. 


A still closer parallel to it is supplied by Horace’s— 


Integer vite, scelerisque purus 

Non eget Mauri jaculis neque arcu, 

Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra. 

Namque me silva lupus in Sabina, 

Dum meam canto Latagen et ultra 

Terminum curis vagor expeditus, 
Fugit inermem. 


We learn little from the Téo Teh King of the author’s views 
about death and the state that comes after it. He refers in 
one place (ch. lx.) to ‘the manes of the departed,’ and to 


* Quoted in the Amplification of the seventh of the Khang-hsi Precepts. See 
also many passages in the ‘ Digest of Chi’s Works,’ Book 58. 
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their being able to manifest on occasions a vengeful power, 

At birth ‘man comes forth’ from the dark and unknown 

region and lives; at death ‘he re-enters the same and dies’ 

ea 1). The language of Byron might have been used by 
ao-tsze, 


Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
*Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge. 


Nowhere do we read of death as an absolute termination of 
existence, as a ceasing to be. In the 33rd chapter we have 
the saying that ‘he who dies and yet dogs not perish hag 
longevity.’ But that longevity, however, may be but another 
name for deathless fame, and we prefer to accept that meaning 
of the text. Planckner and V. von Strauss take the term, 
however, in the meaning of ‘everlasting life;’ and many 
Chinese critics have done the same, contending that the 
‘dying’ is but the death of the body, while the ‘ perishing 
not’ is the immortality of the soul. ‘The human body,’ wrote 
Li Nang-sze in our eleventh century, ‘is like the covering of 
the caterpillar, or the skin of the snake; we occupy it but for 
a passing sojourn. When the covering is dried up the cater- 
pillar is still alive; and so is the snake when its skin has de- 
composed and disappears.’ The concluding sentence of the 
16th chapter seems to be a more express testimony that the 
human being survives after death, saying, as it does, that he 
who knows the permanence of things becomes a sharer of the 
Course, and while ‘his body may disappear, his life will not 
be extinguished.’ 

We must pass on from the attributes of the Course in the 
individual man to those which should appear in the conduct 
of government. Let us interpose between the two subjects 
the author’s description of himself in comparison, or rather 
in contrast, with other men. He says in the 20th chapter— 


All men look harmonious and pleased, as if enjoying a full banquet, as 
if mounted on a tower in spring; I alone seem still and indifferent. My 


desires have not yet shown themselves. I am like an infant which has 


not yetsmiled. I look forlorn as if I had nowhere to go to. 

All others have enough and to spare; I alone look as if I had lost 
(everything). My mind is that of a stupid man; I am in a state of chaos. 

The common people look very intelligent and bright; I alone seem dark. 
They are full of discrimination; I alone have none. I am drifted about as 
on the sea; Iam carried by the wind as if I had nowhere to rest. 

All others have their amount of capacity; I alone am stupid, like a rude 
borderer. 

I — am different from other men, and what I value is the nursing 
mother. 
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Lao-tsze’s nursing mother was the Téo, or Course, and to 
enjoy her care he cultivated the emptiness of purpose and 
freedom from desires and ambitions which he thus metaphori- 
eally sets forth. The Tao is a tender mother, but she requires 
from her children an entire devotion. 

II. Of the attributes that should mark the course in the 
conduct of government. 

The study of ‘the Old Master’s’ views in this department of 
his Treatise does not increase our appreciation of him as a 
thinker. We must pronounce his method of administration to 
be impracticable ; but we are not perplexed by his employ- 
meni of the term 7'éo in what seems to be a peculiar sense. 
There is nothing to make us think that he intended by it a 
personal Being. He employs it to denote the way of govern- 
ment, according to his own ideal of it, by the simple sponta- 
neous development of their naturalcapacities and tendencies 
on the part of both the governors and the governed, without 
purpose centering in self, without purpose at all, in fact; with- 
out minutie of detail, without striving or crying. Purposeless 
government is open to the objection which we urged against 
purposeless action in the individual; but we do not stay to 
press that objection at present. 

The third chapter of the Treatise contains the first 
utterance on government— 


The Téo in Government. 


Not to value men for their superior talent is the way to keep the people 
from contentious rivalry ; not to prize articles difficult to obtain is the 
way to keep them from stealing; not,to show them (the example of) 
seeking after things that excite the desires is the way to keep their hearts 
from disorder. 

Therefore a sage in the exercise of government would seek to empty 
their hearts (of all desires), to fill their bellies, weaken their ambitions, 
and strengthen their bones. He would constantly try to keep them with- 
out knowledge, and free from desires; and where there were of them 
that had knowledge, he would make them such that they would not dare 
to carry it into practice. When this abstinence from action ruled, good 
order would everywhere prevail. 


Government must be administered, it will be seen, by a 
sage in order to have such results. All the translators but 
Chalmers ‘render the Chinese term by ‘the holy man,’ instead 
of ‘the sage ;’ but we have always felt that to translate the 
Shang by ‘holy’ gives the Western reader a different idea 
from what the original conveys to a Chinese. Holiness has 
more of a moral character in its signification, and Shang 
more of an intellectual character. The former implies 
freedom from impurity; the latter freedom from error. 
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Shang comprehends the ideas of goodness, wisdom, and trans. 
forming power. The Shang-jdn is to us more ‘a sage’ than 
‘a saint;’ and ‘the sage on the throne’ is the sovereign 
from whom might be expected government according to the 
Right Course. Lao-tsze thought that there had been such 
sovereigns in a remote antiquity. He held, whether from 
tradition or imagination of his own we cannot tell, that there 
had been in the earliest times what we should call a para- 
disiacal state. Nothing is said as to how far back we must 
go to find it or how long it lasted; but there was government 
even then, and the distinction of rulers and subjects. The 
influence of the former went forth silently and aimlessly, and 
the latter responded to it with entire unconsciousness of its 
operation. We read (ch. xvii.)— ; 


Under (those) highest (rulers) their subjects (simply) knew that they 


‘existed. How cautious they were and sparing of their words! When 


their meritorious service was accomplished and their affairs successful, 
the people all said, ‘ We are as we are of ourselves.’ 


By and by this condition of happy innocence passed away. 
Nothing is hinted at any temptation to which it yielded, or 
processes of decay through which it passed; but it is said 
(ch. xviii.) — 

The great Tio method fell into disuse, and there came (in its room) 
benevolence and righteousness. (Then) appeared shrewdness and sagacity, 
and then ensued great hypocrisy. 

hen harmony ceased to characterize the six nearest relations of 
kindred, there arose filial sons ; when states and clans became involved 
in disorder, loyal ministers came into notice. 


The six nearest relations of kindred are those between 
husband and wife, father and son, elder brother and younger. 
It seemed to Lao-tsze that, as knowledge spread, the tide of 
evil swelled more and more, and overwhelmed society, so that 
those who maintained the old simple goodness stood out 
conspicuous by their contrast with others. All sons had 
been filial, and all ministers loyal; but now those who 
remained so were necessarily taken notice of. 

An attempt is made in the 38th chapter to trace still more 
particularly the gradual steps of the degeneracy— 


When the Tio was lost, goodness appeared. When goodness was lost, 
benevolence appeared. When benevolence was lost, righteousness ap- 
peared. When righteousness was lost, propriety (i.e., rules of courtesy 
and ceremonies) appeared. Now propriety is the attenuated form of leal- 
heartedness and sincerity, and the commencement of disorder. Swift 
apprehension is (but) a flower of the Course, and the beginning of 
stupidity. 
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The only way of remedying the evils so abundant in this 
fallen condition appeared to ‘the Old Master’ to be a return 
to the primitive simplicity. His 19th chapter says— 


If we could renounce (our talk about) benevolence and put away 
righteousness, the people would again show filial piety and paternal 
gentleness. If we could renounce our wisdom and put away our clever- 
ness, the people would be benefited a hundred-fold. If we could 
renounce our dexterity and “ away our (scheming after) profit, there 
would be no thieves nor robbers. Those three schemes (of administra- 


tion), 
Since olden ways in elegance did fail, 
Devised these names, their want of worth to veil. 
But simple views and courses plain and true 
Such selfish ends and many lusts eschew. 
And again (in ch. Ixv.)— 


The ancients, who were skilful in pursuing the right Course, did not use 
it to enlighten the people: their object rather was to keep them simple. 
The difficulty of governing the people arises from their having (too) much 
knowledge ; and therefore he who (seeks to) govern a state by wisdom is 
a scourge to it, while he who does not (seek to) govern it thereby is a 
blessing. He who knows these two things has in them a model (for his 
method of government) and (an incentive to) humility. To be able to 
know this model and incentive is what is called the mysterious virtue (of 
the Cowrse), profound and far reaching, and placing him (who follows it) 
in opposition to all others; but the result is a grand submission (to his 
government). 


According to these representations, Lao-tsze, worn and 
sad from contemplating the social and political evils that 
were so rife in the royal domain and in the feudal states, 
looked back to a primeval state of childlike innocence, when 
rulers and people were happy together, without knowing why, 
in the unconscious discharge of mutual services. He did not 
know when and how that blessed simplicity passed away. A 
very different condition took its place. He saw all classes 
struggling in it, and practising conscious virtue; every one 
asserting the independence of his being, the goodness of him- 
self. This wrought no deliverance. Some wise man arose and ~ 
said, ‘Let love sway. Let benevolence and philanthropy 
tule.’ But love was outraged. Society still suffered and 
bled. Another wise man proclaimed, ‘ Let righteousness 
have free course, and all be taught to do the right and shun 
the wrong.’ This scheme also failed. And a third sage arose 
and advised that the guidances of society should be given to 
propriety, that decency and courtesy, ritual and grace, should 
be employed to supplement and direct the methods and short- 
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comings of righteousness, benevolence, and conscious virtue, 
But propriety also failed, and increased, in fact, the prevailing 
distress, while the business of government grew more 
complete and multiform. 

We read in (ch. lvii.)— 


The multiplication of prohibitory enactments causes more and more 
poverty among the people; the multiplication of implements for their 
profit introduces more and more disorder into the state; the multiplica. 
tion of ingenious arts produces more and more strange contrivances ; and 
the more display thcre is of legislation, the more thieves and robbers 
there are. 


Evidently the country was in an evil plight; but we cannot 
, see, with our author, that the blame of its disorders and suf- 
ferings should be thrown on the principles of benevolence, 
righteousness, and propriety, or on the schemes of society 
and administration based on the acknowledgement of those 
principles. We sympathize rather with Confucius and the 
disciples of his school, ever striving to maintain and enforce 
them. ‘The Old Master’ does not make it clear to us how 
men fell at the first and wandered away from ‘the great 
course’ into the by-paths of benevolence and righteousness; 
and we must pronounce his endeavours to bring about the 
renunciation of these, and lead men back over the ruins of 
them to the original simplicity, to have been a vain dream. 
We might now pass on from his views on government, but 
there are two collateral subjects, his language and sentiments 
about which deserve our consideration. Dr. Chalmers says 
(Introd. p. xviii.): ‘There are few Christians who will not 
sympathize with, and even admire, Lio-tsze’s sentiments on 
war. And perhaps those on capital punishment will not be 
taken amiss.’ As to war, it was impossible that our philo- 
sopher should not have frequently come into contact with the 
evils caused by it. The tide of internecine strife had set in, 
and continued to swell for several centuries, till it spread over 
the whole kingdom, and hardly ceased when the feudal state 
disappeared amid ‘the hideous ruin and combustion’ wrought 
by the ambition of the founder of the Ch’in dynasty. Liao- 
tsze saw ‘ briars and thorns springing up wherever a host had 
been located, and bad years following in the sequence of great 
armies’ (ch. xxx.) He saw ‘the horses that should have been 
used in labours of agriculture kept in herds on the borders of 
the different states,’ to breed there, and be ready for maraud- 
ing expeditions or regular war. ‘Arms,’ he said, ‘ however 
beautiful, are instruments of evil omen, and hateful to all 
creatures. He who pursues the right course will have nothing 
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to do with them. A superior man uses them only on the 
compulsion of necessity. Conquest (by force of arms) does 
not appear to him desirable. He who desires such conquest 
delights in the slaughter of men, and he who does so can 
never get his will in the kingdom. He who has killed multi- 
tudes of men should weep for them with the bitterest grief, 
and the victor in battle should regard the event as a proper 
occasion for the ceremonies of mourning (ch. xxxi.) If wars 
were deemed unavoidable, it must be defensive only. We 
read in chapter lxix.— 


A certain master of war has said, ‘I do not dare to be the host (i.e., to 
commence the war); I prefer to be the guest (i.e., to act on the defen- 
sive). I do not dare to advance an inch; I prefer to retire a foot...” 
There is no calamity greater than lightly engaging an enemy. To do 
that is near losing (the gentleness) which is so precious. Thus it is that, 
when opposing weapons are crossed, he who deplores the situation 
conquers. 


Is it so? Does the warrior who deplores war always conquer ? 
‘Yes,’ we are told by Wu Ch’ang of our thirteenth century, 
the ablest, perhaps, of all the commentators of the Téo Teh 
King. ‘Yes; both Heaven and men will assist him, and give 
him victory.’ But Lao-tsze’s idea was different from this, 
and higher ;—that the Course conformed to his principle was 
the right one, irrespective of the result to which it led. 
‘Peace with honour’ was a cry he would not have sympathized 
with. The humility exemplified in maintaining peace was, he 
would have affirmed, the truest honour. And at the same 
time triumph would in the end, so did things proceed, crown 
it with success. 
We only give one more quotation on this point (ch. lxi.)— 


What makes a state great is its abasing itself like a downflowing stream ; 
—it thus becomes the receptacle of all (small states). It is as in the case 
of all females. Woman always overcomes man by her stillness. Stillness 
is to be considered (a sort of) abasement. 

A great state, by condescending to small states, gains them for itself; 
and small states, by abasing themselves to a great state, win it over to 
them. In the one case, the condescension leads to winning; in the other, 
the abasement procures favours. The great state only wishes to unite 
men and nourish them; the small state only wishes to be received and 
serve. Each gets what it wishes; but the great state must learn to 
humble itself. 


We pass to what Lao-tsze thought on the subject of punish- 
ments. It occupies less space in the Treatise, nor is his 
language very clear and definite. It is said in the 73rd and 
74th chapters— 
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He whose courage appears in his daring (to do wrong) will be put to 
death; he whose courage appears in his not daring (to do wrong) will be 
preserved alive. The one of these things may seem to be advantageous, 
and the other to be injurious; but 


When Heaven’s hatred smites a man, 
Who the cause shall truly scan ? 


Hence the sage finds a difficulty (in deciding in the case). 


It is the course of Heaven not to contend, and age It skilfully overs: 


comes ; not to speak, and yet It skilfully draws forth the response (to Its 
wishes) ; not to call, and yet men spontaneously come to It. Its demon- 
strations are quiet, but Its plans are skilful and effective. The meshes of 
the net of Heaven seem to be very large, but it loses nothing. 

When the people do not fear death, to what purpose is it (to try) to 
frighten them with death ? If they were constantly afraid of death, and 
I could seize and put to death those who acted perversely, who would dare 
to do wrong? There is always One who presides over the infliction of 
death. He who will inflict it, instead of leaving the doing so to Him, may 
be described as hewing wood in place of the great Carpenter. Seldom is 
i that he who tries to do that Carpenter’s work does not cut his own 

ands. 

It is plain that the author held that it is to Heaven, or the 
Supreme Power, that the infliction of death belongs. Heaven 
is the great Executioner, and no power or government of man 
can take the work of capital punishment into its hands with- 
out suffering loss or injury. This teaching is different from 
that of St. Paul, that the human power is ‘a minister of God, 
bearing not the sword in vain; an avenger for wrath to him 
that doeth evil.’ Lao-tsze does not intimate clearly whether 
he would have admitted punishments of an inferior degree 
into the exercise of government for the purpose of correction. 
But he did hold that the ruler’s great business was to save 
and not to hurt, to convert and not to punish. Chapter xlix. 
runs— 

The sage ruler accepts the good as good, and accepts‘as good also those 
who are not good; and (all thus) get to be good. He accepts the sincere 
as sincere, and he accepts as sincere also those who are not sincere ; and 
(all thus) get to be sincere. The sage seems to be in the world in a state 
of indecision, and to keep his mind in a condition of suspense about all. 
The people keep their ears and eyes fixed on him, and he deals with them 
all as his children. 


We ask how such action, or rather, such abstinence from 
action, on the part of the ruler can produce so great an 
effect ; and we are referred to the movement of the Course in 
the ‘Sequence of Contraries.’ ‘’Tis strange, and yet ’tis 
true.’ It is said in chapter xxvii.— 


The sage is always skilful at saving men, and he abandons no one. He 
is always skilful at saving creatures, and he abandons no creature. This 
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is what is called hiding the light of his procedure. The good man is the 
teacher of those who are not good, and they who are not good furnish to 
the good man the opportunity (of exercising his function.) If the latter 
do not honour their teacher, and the former do not rejoice in having that 
opportunity, however wise he may be, he errs greatly. The case may be 
denominated most mysterious. 


Lao-tsze might well say it was most mysterious. One thing 
is plain, that, if he had been acquainted with our Christian 
truth, the habit of his mind would have made it impossible 
for him to adopt anything like the Calvinistic interpretation 
of its mysteries. Some may deem of his views about war and 
punishment that they were merely paradoxical, but we think 
that he had attained to a greater elevation of thought on 
them, and a deeper understanding of moral causation than was 
ever reached by any other ancient thinker. His chief error 
on the subject of government was his preference of ignorance 
to knowledge, and his consequent opposition to all advance 
in the arts, amenities, and embellishments of life. And this 
error in his thinking, this defect in his system, is nowhere 
more prominent than in the last chapter but one of our 
Treatise, where he sets forth what he would, and was con- 
fident that he could, do, if the rule of a small state were 
committed to him— 


In a small state with a few inhabitants, (I would so order it that) the 
people, though supplied with the most ingenious implements, would not 
(care to) use them. I would make them look on death as a most grievous 
thing, but not (think of) going away to a distance to escape from it. 
Though they had boats and carriages they should have no oceasion to 
ride in them. Though they had mail coats and sharp weapons they should 
not don or use them. I would make them return to the use of knotted 
cords (instead of written characters). They should think their (coarse) 
food sweet, their (plain) clothing beautiful, their (poor) houses places of 
rest, and their common (simple) ways sources of enjoyment. There 
should be a neighbouring state within sight, and the voices of the fowls 
and dogs should be heard from it to us without interruption, but I would 
make the people to old age, even to death, have no intercourse with it. 


It is difficult to believe that these sentences were written 
seriously. Would ‘the Old Master’ really have been glad to 
abolish writing, and return to the use of quippos? Would 
he have isolated his subjects from all other men and had 
neighbouring peoples continus, during all their existence, 
without any intercourse? On the subject of government he 
was a dreamer—‘ a glorious dreamer,’ some will say; but after 
all only a dreamer. He himself declared the condemnation 
of his views—that they were but the fancies of a hermit, and 


not the judgments of a philosopher—when, wearied out by the 
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growing disorders of the age, he withdrew from the civilization 
of the royal domain, and passed through the gate on the 
western frontier into the rude regions beyond. 

Ill. The third and last subject of the Tao Teh King, in 
connection with which the Course and its attributes are 
described, is the phenomena of nature and the events of what 
we call Providence; and the perplexity which is caused to the 
student by the author’s style is very great. We have found 
no difficulty in understanding him when he is speaking of the 
course of the individual man. Man is the personal actor ; his 
Téo is the method which he pursues—the simplicity and spon- 
taneity of his action, without effort and without purpose. §o 
{ it is in the department of government. There the sage ruler 
1 is the personal actor on the one hand, without purpose or 
passion, allowing the spontaneous tendencies of his wisdom 
to have free course; and on the other hand there are his 


3 | personal subjects, responding with their spontaneous sub- 


mission, without knowing how or why. In this department, 
however, of nature and Providence the To is introduced in 
such a way that we can hardly resist the conviction that 
Lao-tsze is attributing personality to it, and thinking of it not 
as a mode or method of action, but as the very highest Being, 


a | the Originator, Sustainer, and Blesser of men and things, 


At the same time the action of this Being, if we believe that 
he really ascribed personality to the Téo, is marked by the 
same characteristics that should belong to the course of the 
individual man and of government. It is spontaneous, 
purposeless, and still. In fact, the personality becomes 
impersonal. 

But it does not appear to us that the highest predicates of 
the Tdo oblige us to think that the name was with Lao-tsze 
equivalent to what the name God is to us. We will lay them 
before our readers; but before, and as preliminary to, doing 
so, we shali find it helpful to consider three of the chapters 
on which the Roman Catholic missionaries grounded their 
contention that the deepest mysteries of revelation were known 
to the ancient Chinese. 

Let us, first, turn to the 14th chapter, in which Rémusat 
found a phonetic representation of the Hebrew name Jehovah— 


We might have looked at it and not seen it ;—its name was the Colourless. 
We might have listened to it and not heard it ;—its name was the Soundless. 
We might have tried to grasp it and not got hold of it;—its name was the 
Incorporeal. These three characteristics cannot be brought within the 
range of investigation, and therefore we blend them together as consti- 
tuting one subject. 
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These three characteristics, invisibility, soundlessness, in- 
corporeity, are expressed in Chinese by characters which are 
read i, hi, wei. Rémusat seized on the sounds, and thought 
he found in them an attempt to represent the Hebrew word 
mn’: i=yod (*); hi=he (7); and wei=(}), or veh (™). The spe- 
culation was ingenious, but it was altogether fanciful. Each 
character has its appropriate significance in the text of the 
chapter. There is nothing to indicate or suggest that they 
are used phonetically to give the sound or name of a foreign 
word; and there has never been a Chinese writer who hinted 
at such an explanation of them. Julien was right in dismiss- 
ing the discovery as a thing ‘abortive and unkindly mixed ;’ 
and Victor von Strauss’s pleading for it and endeavour to get 
it reheard in the court of criticism are all in vain. 

But of what subject are the three characteristics to be 
understood ? Of the No, but of chaos. I say so, first, 
because the view is natural and reasonable in itself; and, next, 
on the express testimony of Lieh-tsze, the first great writer, 
after Lio-tsze, of the Taoist school, and possibly a young 
student of our Treatise before ‘the Old Master’ died. The 
greater part of the paragraph which we are quoting, though 
not ascribed by him to Lao-tsze, occurs in the first book of his 
writings (p. 2). He is trying to answer a question as to the 
generation of ‘the heavens and the earth.’ He says that there 
were four grand primeval periods. We may call the first the 
period of the great Vacuum, when there was nothing visible ; 
the second that of the great Commencement, when a nebulous 
vapour began to occupy the void; the third that of the great 
Beginning, when this vapour began to coagulate and become 
substantial ; and the fourth that of the great Simplicity, when 
the nebulous substance was still without distinct forms, though 
going on to assume them. Lieh-tsze further calls it ‘ the 
Chaos.’ It was the period which Lao-tsze had in his mind’s 
eye when he wrote his 14th chapter, and during it ‘the finer 
parts of the nebulous substance ascended and became the 
eavens, and the grosser parts descended and became the 
earth.’ It seems to us that in all this we have ‘a vestige of 
creation’ from a Taoist point of view. It is indeed an indis- 
tinct vestige; but it may possibly turn the thoughts of some 
of our readers, as it has turned ours, to the account of the 
work of the second day in the book of our Genesis. Be that 
as it may, we have in those #, hi, wei, not the name Jehovah, 
but ‘the Old Master’s’ conception of the state of chaos. He 
continues his description of it in some graphic sentences, and 
then concludes— 
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When we grasp the Tao (the Cowrse) of ancient times s0 as to deal 
with the phenomena of the present time, and can know its old beginnings, 
this is called (having) the clue of Tao. 


Thus, while we find in this famous chapter a description of 
the primeval chaos, Téo is not a name for it, but for the 
course or progress, still and imperceptible, by which out of 
that ‘formless void’ there came forth ‘the heavens and the 
earth.’ And things, moreover, are still proceeding in the 
same way. When catastrophe and cataclysm enter into the 
order of the universe, they are exceptional phenomena, ‘con- 
trary to the Téo, and cannot last long’ (ch. xxx.) 

We go on, secondly, to the 42nd chapter, in which the 
missionaries thought that they found our mystery of the 
Trinity— 

The Tdo produced the One; the One produced the Two; the Two pro. 
duced the ee; and the Three produced all things. All things leave 
behind them the (condition of) obscurity (out of which they have come), 


and reach forth in front to that of brightness (into which they have 
emerged), while the immaterial breath serves to harmonize them. 


We may be surprised that learned and thoughtful men should 
have found the doctrine of the Trinity in this text; but it is 
difficult to say what we do find init. If it stood alone, we 
might conclude that the author intended by Téo to denote 
some personal Being, who occupied the point at the begin- 
ning of all time, originating and directing the changes 
which issued in the ‘all things’ that constitute the visible 
universe. But such a conclusion would be inconsistent with 
the meaning of Tdo as denoting ‘a path or course,’ and with 
the general teaching of the book. The heading prefixed, as 
we have seen, to the chapter before the beginning of our era 
was, ‘The Transformations wrought by (or in) the T’éo;’ and 
there is nothing in the character commonly translated ‘ pro- 
duced’ to forbid our taking it in that sense of ‘ transformation.’ 
There isin the passage, we think, another ‘ vestige of creation,’ 
nearly, but not quite, the same as that which could be traced 
faintly in the 14th chapter. We are conducted back toa time 
before time, when nothing existed of all that we now perceive. 
Bat even then there was a process going on, and the nothing 
was superseded by the One. One what? A nebula, occupying 
the void, so fine, so rare, that it could not be called material. 
The process went on, and the nebulous unity developed and 
became twofold. It grew dimly visible in parts and faintly 
active. Here and there its surface assumed aglimmering sheen. 
The One had produced the Two. By and by the shimmering 
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gleam became light, and the faint movement waxed stronger. 
A breath, a spirit immaterial, moved on the face of the 
nebulous mass. The Two had developed into the Three; and 
then all things, in their different forms and with their definite 
attributes, made their appearance. From the womb of dark 
non-existence they struggled forward into the bright realm of 
being. Above, there shone the heavens and all their starry 
host; below, 
Earth in her rich attire 


Consummate lovely smiled; air, water, earth 
By fowl, fish, beast was flown, was swum, was walked. 


Such was the course in which the world of things, inorganic 
and organic, of matter and mind, of growth and decay, of 
men and creatures, came into being, and continues in it. Such 
was the Course ; that is all which this mysterious passage tells 
us or suggests. 

There is still a third passage—the 25th chapter—where it 
has been thought that Lao-tsze gives expression to a very 
high conception of Deity. We translate it as follows— 


There was something chaotio and complete befora tnd birth of heaven 
and earth. How still it was and formless: Alone and underguing no 
everywhere pervading, yet ‘ic ne ‘tanger of being . 
may be regarded as the mother of die eatth, 


Here evidently ‘the Old Master’ has before him the same 
primeval chaos, which might, indeed, be regarded as ‘the 
mother of heaven and earth,’ the teeming womb out of 
which they came to vivify and produce, to overshadow and 
sustain, ‘ all beneath the sky.’ But he goes on— 


I do not know its name, but I give it the designation of the Tiio. 
Forcing myself to give it a name, I call it the Great Great, it passes 
on (in constant flux). Passing on, it reaches far. Having reached far, it 
comes back. 

Thus it is that the Tdo is great; heaven is great; earth is great; the 
(sage and) king is also great. In the circle of being there are four that are 
great, and the (sage and) king is one of them. Man (represented by this 
sage and king) finds his law in the earth; earth finds its law in heaven; 
heaven finds its law in the Tao. The law of the Tao is itself, what it is. 


Various perplexing questions might be raised on this 
chapter, and much space would be required to discuss them. 
We will confine ourselves to what is said of the Téo. It is not 
the name of the primeval chaos; but there was something 


- about that chaos which it is employed to designate. That 


tomething was the way or course by which, as along a 
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path, there came from it, as out of a womb, heaven and earth 
and all things. 

And further, the method of the development of these from 
the chaos is the law or rule for them in the subsequent 
development of their several attributes. What the Course was 
in its original manifestation, and in its continued manifesta- 
tion, that it is in the influences of the heavens and the 
responses to them of the earth; that ought it to be in man, 
—in the sage king and in all men, according to their 
measure and degree, free from purpose, and especially from 
all taint of mercenary motive, from all distortion of powerful 
effort, in simplicity and sincerity, pure, still, and unceasing. 

Some readers may be ready to think that all comes to this, 
that Téo is equivalent to our use of the word ‘ Nature,’ when, 
‘by a metonomy of the effect for the cause, the word is used 
for the Creator, Author, or Producer of things, or for the 

owers that produce them.’ We quoted above the words of 

ardwick, that ‘ the indefinite expression T'éo was adopted to 
denominate an abstract cause, or the initial principle of life 
and order.’ Watters and Balfour agree with him, and the 
‘latter says-(in a note that should be appended to the 35th 
‘page of his.preliminary. Excuxsus), that ‘the word ‘‘ Nature” 
is. used in -the senso of -Nature naturans, while the Chinese 


@xpression war wit (whici-we translate “ all things’’) denotes 


Natura naturata.’ The view that Téo is equivalent to Nature 
is, we believe, erroneous, though there is an apology for it 
in the style of the Tao Teh King, else such men would not 
have fallen into it. And Mr. Balfour’s reference to the two 
uses of the word ‘ Nature’ is not correct from the Chinese 
standpoint. The Natura naturata, embracing all created ex- 
istences, would be expressed by Thién te wan wt, ‘heaven, 
earth, and all things.’ Sometimes a separation is made in 
the component binomials of this phrase, and ‘heaven and 
earth’ are spoken of as a subordinate Dual Power; pro- 
ducing and giving their character tothe ‘all things.’ In such 
a correlation the binomial name, ‘ Heaven-earth,’ becomes a 
sort of equivalent to Natura naturans, and might allowably 
be so expounded. But the Tdo, as the correlate of either 
of those binomials, or of the two together, has nothing 
of the idea of Natura naturans in it; it is simply the method 
or course which the phenomena of the universe, originate: 
and sustained by the first principle or the first Being, by a» 


_ abstract Cause or the concrete Creator, or proceeding from 1: 


assignable Cause atall, pursue and manifest. Our contentio 
here is not merely a logomachy. The Chinese characte’ 
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called Tao does not mean what our English word Nature does 
in any of its senses. To render it by Nature hides the scope 
of Lao-tsze. It is the substitution of my idea for his, and 
not the translation of his idea into my speech. 

Thus while ‘the Old Master’ had a sufficiently vivid idea 
of a primeval chaos, as preceding the cosmos, 7’éo was not the 
name for it, but for the quiet orderly course, the unseen but 
admirable method, in which it developed into the goodly 
and glorious frame which our eyes behold, and in which the 
seasons of every year continue to be clothed with beauty and 
crowned with abundance. 

And if we cannot adopt our word Nature as the analogue 
of Téo, much less can we adopt our name God for it, as 
Herr von Strauss contends that we ought to do. The ques- 
tion arises, Does God then ‘not appear at all in the Téo Teh 
King? Before giving a direct answer to it, we must return 
to the point that had been reached on p. 97, when we 
turned aside to give an account of the 14th, 42nd, and 25th 
chapters, and place before our readers a sufficient specimen 
of the highest predicates of the T’do which the book contains. 
In doing this, let us begin with the 1st chapter— 


The Course (Tao) that can be trodden is not the enduring and un- 
changing Course. The name that can be named is not the enduring and 
unchanging name. 

(Conceived of as) having no name, it is the originator of heaven and 
earth; (conceived of as) having a name, itis the mother of all things. 

Therefore to be always exempt from desires is the way to see its subtle 
and exquisite nature; to be always having desires is the way to see (only) 
its border or fringe. 

These two are really the same; but as development proceeds, they 
have different names. (Considered as the same), we call them the Abyss. 
The deepest place of that abyss is the gate of all mysteries. 


Chapter iv. is— 


The Course (Tao) is like the emptiness (of a vessel); and in the use of 
it we may say that we must be free from self-sufficiency. How un- 
fathomable it is as if it were the author and bond of all things! 

We should make our sharpness blunt, and unravel the eomplications 
(of things). We should attemper our brightness, and assimilate it to the 
obscurity caused by dust. How still and clear is (Tao), yet wearing the 
semblance of permanence. 

‘ I do not know whose Son it is. It might appear to have been before 
od. 


Chapter vi. is— 


The spirit of the valley does {not die. This is what is called the mys- 
terious female. 
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(There is) the gate by which the mysterious female (issues forth). Thig 
is what is called the host (or entertainer) of heaven and earth. 

Long and unbroken appears to be its continuance; but there is no 
laborious toil in the exercise of it. 


Chapter li. is— 


All things are produced by the Course (Tao), and nourished by its 
attributes. They receive their forms according to the nature of each, and 
are completed according to the conditions of their existence. Therefore 
all things without exception honour Tdo and value its attributes. The 
honour thus given to Tdo, and the value set upon its attributes is not 
the result of any ordination, but always a spontaneous tribute. 

Thus it is that Tdo produces (all things), nourishes them, brings them 
to their full growth, nurses them, completes them, matures them, cherishes 
them, and overspreads them. 

They grow and no claim is made for their production. They, complete 
their purposes, and there is no display of pride in them. They are 
brought to maturity, and no control is exercised over them :— this is 
called the mysterious virtue (of the To). 


We will not occupy more space by quoting other chapters 
to a similar effect with these. It is not surprising that 
readers familiar with such predicates of the Téo in the book, 
should be persuaded that. Lio-tsze, in so speaking of it, had 
in his mind a personal Being, and the highest of all Beings. 
But the evidence for such a conclusion is unsatisfactory in 
more than one respect. 

The written characters of his country supplied our author 
with a term which was used efen by himself to express the con- 
cept of the Supreme Power; and with another term, a personal 
name for that Power, exactly corresponding to our name God, 
with which, as we shall immediately see, he was not unac- 
quainted. How could he employ, with the significance 
of these terms, the character YTédo, used by him throughout 
the Treatise in its proper meaning of a path or course? Again, 
he says in chapter iv. that he does ‘not know whose son the 
Téo is.’ Heis not offended by the idea of its having a father, 
and owing its existence to a Being prior to itself. He calls 
it, moreover, ‘the mother of all things,’ ‘the mysterious 
female,’ and ‘the gate through which the mysterious female 
issues forth.’ If the various designations are to be taken as 
metaphorical of a personal Being, then the author’s concept 
was that of a mother through whom, rather than of a father, 
by or from whom, ‘heaven and earth and all things’ obtained 
their existence and various qualities. Finally, the action of 
the producing and nursing mother is described with the very 
same characteristics which are attributed tothe course of the 
individual and of government, passionless, purposeless, un- 
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conscious, indifferent. Notwithstanding, therefore, the pas- 
sages adduced and many others, we do not feel necessitated to 
think of the Téo in them as anything more than a name for 
the course of nature, orderly, noiseless, and mighty. True, 
the storm as well as the calm, and the flood as well as the 
genial rain and gentle dew, are occurring phenomena; but 


_ according to Lao-tsze they are only temporary interruptions 


of the regular course of things. He says in chapter xxiil.— 


Few words are characteristic of him who is allowing the spontaneous 
development of his nature. A violent wind does not last a whole morn- 
ing, nor a pouring rain a whole day. By whom are these things produced ? 
By heaven and earth. If even heaven and earth cannot make what they 
do (thus spasmodically) last long, how much less can man (loosing the floods 
of speech) do so? 


We come back to the question proposed on p. 108: ‘Does God 
then not appear at all in the Tao Teh King?’ He does, but 
under the name of Heaven, as in the Confucian literature of 
China, old and new. Five or six times Lao-tsze speaks of ‘ the 
Téo or way of Heaven,’ as Confucius would have done, and as 
Christians often do. The two sentences with which the book 
ends are: ‘It is the way of Heaven to benefit and not to in- 
jure. Itis the way of the sage to act but not to strive.’ Even 
Watters allows (p. 49) that ‘nearly all which is said about 
Thien, or Heaven, is metaphorical, with apparent reference to 
an Agent endowed with consciousness (according to our ways 
of thinking.)’ So far, the mantle of the fathers of his race 
had fallen on Laéo-tsze. We might say also the mantle of the 
fathers of other races as well. Professor Max Miller has 
said (‘Lectures on the Science of Religion,’ p. 171): ‘ The 
highest God had received the same name in the ancient my- 
thology of India, Greece, Italy, and Germany, and had re- 
tained that name, whether worshipped on the Himalayan 
mountains, or among the oaks of Dodona, on the Capitol, or in 
the forests of Germany. His name was Dyaus in Sanskrit, 
Zeus in Greek, Jovis in Latin, Tiuin German. These words 
are not mere words; but with all the vividness of an event 
which we witnessed but yesterday, they bring before us the 
ancestors of the whole Aryan race, thousands of years, it may 
be, before Homer and the Veda, worshipping an unseen Being 
under the self-same name, the best, the most exalted name 
they could find in their vocabulary, under the name of Light 
and Sky.’ And now we find the fathers of the Chinese race 
at one with those of the Aryan race in this matter. The 
sounds of the names are different, but their meaning is one. 
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How those earliest men soar from the visible to the invisible, 
from the sensible to the spiritual, from the sky to Him who 
dwells above the sky :—that is a question which we have not 
to consider now. Cicero has always carried us with him 
when, in his De Naturé Deorwm (Bk. ii.), he makes Balbus 
say— 


Quid potest esse tam apertum, tamque perspicuum, cum ccelum con- 
speximus, ccelestiaque contemplati sumus, quam esse aliquod numen pre- 
stantissime mentis quo hec regantur? Quod ni ita esset, qui potuisset, 
assensu omnium, dicere Ennius, ‘Adspice hoc sublime cardens, quem in- 
vocant omnes Jovem;’ illum vero et Jovem, et dominatorem rerum, 
et omnia nuiu regentem, et, ut idem Ennius, ‘patrem divumque, homi- 
numque,’ et presentem ac prepotentem deum ? 


The term Thien had thus come down to Lao-tsze as to 
Confucius, not merely as the name for the heavens or sky, 
but as the name of the Supreme Power, ruling in the material 
world and the affairs of men; and the one of them used it as 
freely as the other with that significance. But the Chinese 
fathers had taken one important step further. They had 
adopted the name Ti and Shang Ti, corresponding to the 
Hebrew ody and o>yn, and to our God, as the personal 
name for that concept in connection with their use of Heaven. 
From very ancient times to the present day, up and down in 
the Confucian literature, covering a period of more than four 
thousand years, we find this usage. In the Téo Teh King, 
however, we meet with Ti only once, and the sentence where 
it occurs (in chapter iv., quoted above) seems very strange. 

Unfortunately the late Dr. Medhurst made a mistake in 
translating it in his ‘Dissertation on the Theology of the 
Chinese (1847),’ where it appears (p. 246) as, ‘I do not know 
whose son it (viz., Téo) is; it is prior to the (Supreme) Ruler 
of the visible (heavens).’ Julien’s translation is more accu- 
rate—‘ Il semble avoir précédé le maitre du ciel.’ But Watters 
and Balfour have adopted Medhurst’s version as correct, and 
argued from it. The former says (p. 81): ‘We must not 
forget that the Deity is inferior and subsequent to the myste- 
terious T'do, and in fact produced by it.’ The latter (in the 
note referred to above, p. 192) says: ‘The radical difference 
between T’éo and the Logos lies in the fact that the datter is 
an emanatiou from the Deity, while the former is said to 
have been antecedent to him.’ Our own rendering of the 
clause in question appears on p. 108: ‘It (the Téo) might 
appear to have been before God.’ And we now submit the 
following exposition of what was in the author’s thought. 
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There was the name Heaven, raising in the mind the concept 
of a Supreme Power. Men had been accustomed to speak of 
It as their Lord and Ruler, the God with whom they had to 
do. It was the name suggested by their consciences, and an 
apprehension of their own relation to the Power, the expres- 
sion of their sensus numinis. Léo-tsze was himself more 
accustomed to think of the Power in the quiet course of its 
operation in nature and providence, free from passion and 
partiality, clothing all things with beauty, nourishing them 
with a mother’s love and tenderness ; and therein an example 
to individual men and organized governments of what their 
course should be. He had learned this conception of the 
Deity from both the chaos and the cosmos, and it seemed to 
him, perhaps, an earlier conception, and a better, than to 
think of God, the Lord and Ruler, a Judge, and possibly an 
Avenger. Such is our exposition of ‘the Old Master’s’ 
language ; such is all that we are entitled to conclude from it. 
We have thus brought our account and analysis of the 
Téo Teh King to a close. There was probably a Taoism — 
earlier than its author, but an attempt to ascertain what it was 
would hardly produce a result worth the cost of the time and 
trouble. In the temples of the modern Taoism, the image 
of Lao-tsze occupies the central place in its ‘ Trinity of Pure 
or Holy Ones,’ who are all styled Shang Ti, while his special 
title is ‘ The Greatest Holy One, (Lord) of Tao and its Attri- 
butes, the Heavenly and Honoured;’ but the affiliation of 
the modern system with that of ‘the Old Master’ is resented 
more hotly than is necessary by Von Strauss, Johnson, and 
others, who are his chief admirers. There could not be a 
greater contrast than between the Tdéo Teh King and the 
manifestoes of ‘The Theosophical Society,’ founded in the 
United States in 1875, and whose views are now actively 
in India under American and Russian leaders. 
ao-tsze was not a Theosophist, but we may designate him a 
Taosophist. While he was neither Atheist nor Agnostic, his 
way of looking at nature was that of an Evolutionist. If 
we make allowance for the very different conditions of science 
and philosophy in the sixth century before our Christian era 
and the nineteenth of its course, we must pronounce that his 
type of mind was very much akin to that of Charles Darwin. 


JAMES LEGGE. 
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Art. V.—The Discovery of Pithom-Succoth. 


‘ And the children of Israel built unto Pharaoh treasure-cities, 
Pithom and Raamses.’—Exop. i. 11. 


Tue traveller from Cairo to Ismailia, in February of this year, 
was met by the unwonted sight of two dahabiyehs—or house- 
boats, as they would be called on the Thames—moored at an 
interval of twenty miles on the Freshwater Canal, which runs 
parallel to and only a few yards distant from the railway. 
The unutterable desolation of the long ridges of sand, 
divided by wide tracts of stony desert, where nothing but a 
few hardy weeds can live, and where no human being was to 
be seen until the last nine months, made the presence of these 
boats the more surprising. A year ago one of them at least 
would not have been there; but the trail of the army of 1882, 
marked by a succession of abandoned preserved-meat tins, 
exploded shells, fragments of clothes and other débris, and 
by the legs of horses, and sometimes of men, protruding from 
the ground where their shroud of sand has been blown away, 
has brought many visitors to this desolate region. The first 
dahabiyeh is stationed and provisioned by Messrs. Cook for 
the accommodation of those who are curious to see the 
spreading earthworks of Tell-el-Kebir, and to acquire for 
the sum of one pound sterling a shell which may or may 
not have been originally picked up on the battlefield. The 
second and smaller dahabiyeh also belongs to Messrs. Cook, 
but it is devoted to no sordid gain or vulgar curiosity: it is 
freely lent to a scholar to be used for the purposes of science. 
The position of this second boat is exactly opposite what is 
marked in the maps as the station of Rameses, three miles 
beyond Mahsamah. As a matter of fact there is no station, 
and if there were it would have no title to be called Rameses. 
When the engineers of the canal were at work in the neigh- 
bourhood, they put up a platform here, called it Rameses, 
and obtained permission to stop the trains there for their own 
convenience. But the station has now vanished, and the 
name Rameses will be shown to be a misnomer. A few 
yards of sand divide the rails at this point from the canal, 
and, after crossing the narrow water-way in one of the heavy 
tub-boats of the country, and climbing the high ridge of sand 
on the other (southern) side, a view is obtained of a consider- 
able mass of the débris of brown huts, built of the crude brick 
of the country and lying on the nearer side of a slight valley, 
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on the further slope of which the outline of a walled enclosure 
can be made out, whereof the interior appears to consist of a 
number of large pits, while just beyond the minaret of a small 
mosque the ruins of the modern village of Tell-él-Maskhitah 
(now deserted save for one Greek), and a couple of white build- 
ings left by the engineers of the canal, end the catalogue of 
human works. All the rest is nature—and nature here means 
nothing but a yellow-brown undulating stretch of sand and 
desert, with just one belt of palms behind the deserted village. 

The crude brick remains on the northern slope of the little 
valley are what survive of the Roman town of Herodpolis. 
Tbe walled enclosure is Pithom, the ‘treasure-city,’ which 
‘the children of Israel built for Pharaoh,’ and the pits are the 
excavations by which M. Naville, the eminent Swiss Egypto- 
logist, acting under the auspices of the ‘Egypt Exploration 
Fund,’ has established the most interesting and important 
results in connection with the sojourn of Israel in Egypt that 
have as yet been discovered. Hitherto, beyond the general 
position of the land of Goshen and the field of Zoan, and the 
etymological survival of several Biblical sites, very little 
has been established in relation to the Israelites dwelling in 
Egypt. Tell-ell-Fakis, Phaccusa, Goshen, Pi-kesem, form an 
obvious chain of derivation; San of course is Zoan; Pi- 
beseth, Bubastis, Tell-Bastah, again, are clearly one place ; 
Tell-es-Samiut is the same as Samit, which is the alternative 
Egyptian name of the Semitic Migdol (though probably not 
the Migdol of the Exodus); and so forth. But these sites 
have either been left entirely unexplored, or have only been 
partially excavated, and of none has monumental evidence 
yet been found to prove that it is one of the Biblical cities of 
Egypt. The site at Tell-el-Maskhitah is the first example of 
a city mentioned in Exodus having being thoroughly excavated 
and identified, not by a survival of name, but by the inscrip- 
tions on the monuments discovered in situ. 

I shall describe the general appearance of Pithom as it 
struck me when I visited it in the middle of March; I shall 
then enumerate the chief monuments found there, and the prin- 
cipal results established by them ; and finally show the bear- 
ing of this discovery—in this respect by far the most important 
that has ever been made—upon the route of the Exodus. 
When I visited Pithom the excavation was all but completed. 
M. Naville had been at work for six weeks, had employed 
about eighty men daily, had taken out nearly 20,000 cubic 
yards of sand, laid bare the entire enclosing wall, excavated 
as much of the interior as was necessary to show its uniform 
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character, and completely explored the temple. Pithom is 
enclosed by a wall forming a square, each side of which mea- 
sures some 650 feet. The wall is built of unusually large and 
well-made bricks, and is about 22 feet thick. Within this en- 
closing wall, the whole area, about ten acres in extent, is seen 
to be full of large square pits, which on closer examination 
prove to be solidly built chambers of various sizes, but all of 
the same general appearance. Nearly the whole space inside 
the wall is occupied by these chambers, which are divided one 
from the other by brick partitions eight to ten feet thick, and 
very carefully constructed. The bricks—made with and without 
straw—are unusually large, skilfully squared, but without car- 
touches, and are laid with mortar in well-finished regular tiers; 
the walls are scrupulously perpendicular. Those chambers 
nearest to the mosque and village are in less perfect preserva- 
tion than the rest: their walls are fallen or displaced, and 
there is general evidence of some superimposed weight. This 
is easily explained by the fact that just behind the modern 
mosque, under the belt of palms, the bed of the old Pharaonic 
canal is clearly traceable. It was doubtless to be near this 
canal that Pithom was built on this site, and when successive 
towns and villages reared themselves on its remains, they 
naturally preferred that portion of the site which was nearest 
to the water, and their inhabitants lingered longest in that 
— to the detriment of the foundations upon which they 
ilt. 
But the extraordinary feature about these chambers is 
that they have no doors. Their thick solid walls have 
no openings. I noticed, however, that some ten feet from 
the ground a sort of ledge ran round each room, beneath 
which holes for beams, with remains of the wood still in 
them, were generally seen; and that while the part of 
the wall beneath the ledge was plain, the portion above 
showed traces of plaster. It was clear that the rooms 
were two-storeyed, that whatever door there was must have 
been in the (now ruined) upper storey, while entrance to the 
ground-floor must have been effected by a trap-door, or some 


such arrangement, from the floor above. The upper storey 


would be the dwelling-place, the lower would be used for stores 
of grain or treasures. The words in Exodus i. 11, arei 
miskenoth, mean ‘ store-cities’ rather than ‘ treasure-cities,’ 
and what more complete confirmation of this description of 
‘Pithom and Raamses’ could be found than this city of 
doorless store-chambers, which monumental evidence proves 
to be Pithom itself? If the style of building exhibited in the 
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massive doorless rooms of Pithom were common in Egypt, 
the agreement with the Biblical account might perhaps be 


dismissed as a mere coincidence of no peculiar importance. - 


But the chambers of Pithom are unique in their architecture: 
there is nothing like them among all the monuments of stone 
or bfick in Egypt. The granaries of Pithom, the ‘ store-city,’ 
stand alone as things apart from all the other buildings of 
the Pharaohs. 

The Temple of Tum, the setting or nightly sun, from whom the 
city took its name of Pi-tum, or Pithom, was in the southern 
quarter of the enclosure, but very little remains of it. It was 
built of very soft limestone, and the natural decay of bad 
material was accelerated by the robberies of later builders. 
There was a Roman camp here, and its dark red baked bricks 
are seen close to the temple walls, and bits of the temple lime- 
stone are found strewn all over the. surrounding area. The 
Temple of Tum had its separate wall of enclosure, like all 
Egyptian temples, and part of this M. Naville has freed from 
the superimposed soil and débris. Within this wall, which 
is practically all that remains of the actual building, were 
found all the monuments save one statue, which had been 
thrown into an adjoining store-chamber. The temple must 
have been a small one, as was natural in a place that was 
more a stronghold than a dwelling-place. Its approaches 
were insignificant: there were two sphinxes (now at Ismailia) 
before the pylon, and two groups, each representing Rameses 
II. between two gods, one of which still stands in situ, while 
the other is at Ismailia. But unfinished blocks of stone, hard 
by the entrance, show that the great Rameses, when he 
founded this temple to Tum, intended it to be larger and 
more adorned than it actually was; for some reason he 
abandoned the work, and these blocks with the sculptor’s 
marks serve only to show that the effect was not equal to the 
intention. 

The monuments found here were these: 

1. Of the XIXth Dynasty, (1) a hawk with the name of 
Rameses IT. 

2. Of the XXIInd Dynasty, (2) a small inscription of 
Shishak; (8) a granite statue of Osorkhon II., and (4) 
another of Takeloth; and probably (5) the great black 
granite statue in the adjoining storehouse. 

3. Of Ptolemaic times, (6) the great Stele of Pithom, ‘a 
highly important historical tablet of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
—a document of the class of the Rosetta stone, but in hiero- 
glyphics only, recording the foundation of the city of Arsinoé, 
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and giving details of work performed on the canal leading 


from the Nile to the Red Sea. Among other geographical 
indications, this tablet gives us for the first time the original 
Egyptian name of a locality called Pi-keheret, identified with 
Pi-hahiroth, near which the Israelites crossed the Red Sea. 
In this stele Ptolemy’s sister-wife, Arsinoé, is represented in 
the midst of a group of gods of the Herodpolite nome, to 
whom Philadelphus is making offering,’and her name is given 
in two cartoucheg, one of which (the prenomen, or throne- 
name) is entirely new to Egyptologists. Also (7) a statue 
with the same new cartouche. 
4. Of Roman times, (8) a milestone, inscribed— 


DD NN VICTORIBVS 
MAXIMIANO ET SEVERO 
IMPERATORIBVS ET 
MAXIMINO ET CONSTANTI.. 
NOBILISSIMIS CAESARIBV . 
AB ERO IN CLYSMA 

MI VIIII B 


(9) another stone describing the place as ERo oasTRA; (10) a 
quantity of coins (a few of nomes, most of Alexandria), chiefly 
of Hadrian and Trajan. There is also (11) a fragment of a 
Greek inscription, with the letters HPOT.* 

The results to be deduced from these monuments may 
be stated in historical order. The first (1) is the absolute 
identification of this site with the Biblical Pithom (Pi-tum). 
The name occurs frequently in the inscriptions on the 
statues and other monuments, and generally in combination 
with Succoth (Thuku-t), in the phrase ‘ Pi-tum (the house of 
Tum) in the region of Thuku-t (Succoth).’ If Pithom had 
stood alone, it might have been argued that it was some other 
temple of Tum; but the fact that it was a store-city, let 
alone the conjunction with Thuku-t, settles the matter 
beyond doubt. The position corresponds very accurately 
with the geographical description of ‘ Thuku-t at the entrance 
of the east.’ The excavations have, therefore, not only 
shown us the very walls at which the children of Israel were 


* Those who wish to trace the history of the discoveries at Pithom should 
read Mr. R. Stuart Poole’s interesting communications to the ,‘ Academy’ of 
February 24, March 3 and 17, and April 7, 1883, and my description of the site 
and summary of results in the ‘ Atheneum,’ April 7. The prospectus of the 
‘Egypt Exploration Fund’ also contains a valuable report on the work already 
accomplished and a programme of the work to be done: copies may be obtained 
by applying to the honorary secretaries, Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, Keeper of 
Coins, British Museum, or Miss Amelia B. Edwards, The Larches, Westbury- 
on-Trym. 
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made to ‘ serve with rigour,’ so that their lives became ‘ bitter 
with hard bondage, in mortar, and in brick, and all labour of 
the field’ (Exod. i. 13, 14), as they built Pharaoh’s store- 
cities ; they have also proved that Pithom and Succoth are 
one and the same—Pithom the temple name, Succoth the civil 
name—and have thus established definitely the position of 
the first encampment on the route of the Exodus (Exod. xii. 
87). I have not only walked within the very rooms whick the 
Israelites built, but I have slept a night where the Israelites 
slept a night when Moses led them out of the land of Egypt. 

The second great result (2) established by M. Naville’s 
exploration is the identification of the builder of Pithom, and 
therefore of Pharaoh the Oppressor, with Rameses II. Every- 
thing pointed to him as the probable contemporary of 
Moses, but it was never actually proved that it was he who 
made the Israelites to ‘serve with rigour.’ Now, however, 
it is shown that Rameses II. was the builder of Pithom (this 
is abundantly evident) ; and, according to Exodus, it was the 
builder of Pithom and Raamses who oppressed the children 
of Israel ; thexefore Rameses II. was Pharaoh the Oppressor. 
The monuments show that the temple was restored by the 
Bubastite kings of Shishak’s line; was still an important 
place under the Ptolemies—indeed, it must have been the 
capital of the Herodpolite nome (or An), else why did they 
place votive tablets there recording great works undertaken 
in the neighbourhood ?—and, finally, if was converted into a 
Roman camp. 

The third result (3) is in connection with this later history 
of Pithom. The milestone shows conclusively that the site 
which was known in Pharaonic and Biblical times as Pithom 
is the same as that afterwards called in Greek Herodpolis, 
and in Latin Hero or Ero. As Ara is Egyptian for a store- 
house, and occurs, for example, on the back of the statue of 
a priest discovered by M. Naville in the form ‘ chief of the 
storehouse (ara) of the temple of Tam of Thuku-t,’ the origin © 
of the Greek and Roman names is clearly explained. The 

milestone which shows that the camp was called Ero when 
Galerius Maximian and Severus were colleagues, and Maxi- 
minus Daza and Constantine Cesars, i.e., 806 or 807 a.p., 
also gives the distance from Ero to Clysma as nine miles. 
As the Itinerary states the same distance to be sixty-eight, it 
has reasonably been suggested that an u is wanting before 
the viz on the stone. I have, however, very carefully ex- 
amined it, and am certain there is no trace of any letter 


between the monogram which represents mL or mp and the 
NO. CLY, 8 
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letters viz. It must, therefore, be admitted that Clysma was 
nine miles distant from Pithom. 

This is but one of the many points in which the discoveries 
at Pithom upset previous theories. Clysma was always sup- 
posed to be Suez or near Suez; but it is now shown to be 
nine miles from Pithom (Tell el-Maskhitah), i.e., somewhere 
near the southern end of Lake Timsah. Again, Dr. Brugsch 
puts Herodpolis (or Elim) very near Suez, and the Herodpo-. 
lite nome, or nome of An (Ain), in the same latitude as 
Memphis, or at least thirty miles south of Pithom; but now 
Herdopolis is shown to be the later name of Pithom itself, 
and the Herdopolite nome, which the Pithom inscriptions also 
call An, must have been of course in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Pithom. And Pithom itself, which Dr. Brugsch 
identified with Heracleopolis Parva, and placed between Tanis 
and Pelusium, together with the Sethroitic nome of which it 
was the capital, must now be moved half a degree further 
south, and to the much-despised mounds of Tell-el-Maskhitah 
must be given the honour of having once been a store-city of 
the famous Sesostris. This site has been the subject of 
undeserved obloquy. Lepsius, indeed, tried to establish its 
identity with ‘Raamses,’ and Miss Edwards supported his 
view until the present discoveries made it no longer tenable; 
but, as a rule, Tell-el-Maskhitah has been ridiculed. Dr. 
Schweinfurth went there to find straw in the bricks, and 
because he found none (there is none in the enclosing wall) 
he decided it could not have been built by the Israelites, 
since they had been expressly commanded to find straw. 
Nevertheless it was built by the Israelites, and there is 
plenty of straw in the interior walls. The translator of 
Dr. Brugsch’s ‘ History of Egypt’ (second edition, ii. 425, 
note) concurs in Dr. Schweinfurth’s objection, and, with 
many sarcastic remarks in italics about ‘the invention of 
sites to suit preconceived theories,’ adds that ‘this small 
Tel can hardly have been the ‘‘Temple-city” built for 
Pharaoh.’—E pur se muove! These arguments are directed 
against its being ‘Raamses,’ but they apply equally against 
its being Pithom. And yetit is Pithom. Dr. Brugsch himself, 
however, saw the importance of excavations in this quarter. 
He notices a certain difficulty about the site of Pithom, 
and hints at its proximity to, if not identity with, the ‘ Serpent 
or Kel-city,’ Pha-kereh, which became Phagroriopolis (M. 
Naville’s Pi-keheret, the Pihahiroth of Exodus), and then says 
that the question of the route of the Exodus ‘will be cleared 
up, in my opinion, as soon as an opportunity shall be afforded 
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of making excavations in the valley of Toumeilat, in order to 
discover monuments, which, inscribed with geographical 
names, would reveal to us at a stroke the mysteries which to 
the present day cover this part of the geography of Lower 
Egypt. The most important point that remains for the 
beginning of these researches will be the place now called 
Maskhttah, which Lepsius, De Lesseps, Linant-Bey, and 
others regard as the city of Ramses of the Book of Exodus. 
The existence of a fractured group of the figures of King 
Ramses II. and two Heliopolitan divinities, as well as the 
discovery of a great stele of the same epoch [these were found 
in a cursory excavation of a small part of the temple some 
years before M. Naville’s thorough exploration], may suffice to 
guarantee the promise of discoveries still more precious both 
for the geography and the history of ancient Egypt. These 
discoveries will furnish the starting-point for all further 
researches which it may be desired to make into the neigh- 
bouring sites.’ It is singular that Dr. Brugsch should have 
thus indicated precisely the line of research which has com- 
pletely upset his own most cherished and most skilfully 
elaborated theory. He himself is too true a scholar not to 
rejoice at the progress of discovery, even at the loss of a 
favourite theory, but he could scarcely have anticipated that 
the excavation at Pithom would have entirely overthrown his 
famous argument on the route of the Exodus. 

Such is, however, the effect of the identification of Pithom 
and approximately of Pihahiroth. Of late years people have 
been startled out of their placid repose by the statement that 
the ‘ Red Sea,’ which the children of Israel crossed—the Yam 
Siph of Exodus, which the LXX. translated 2 épv0pa 0aracca 
—was not the Rea Sea at all, but a ‘sea of weeds ;’ probably 
Lake Serbonis or a corner of Lake Menzeleh. It was in 1874 
that Dr. Brugsch read his new theory of the Exodus to an 
astonished congress of Orientalists and Biblical archeologists. 
His ‘ Discourse on the Exodus,’ now reprinted as a supple- 
ment to his ‘History of Egypt’ (second edition), is a won- 
derfully. perfect exposition of a singularly connected and 
reasonable theory. Step by step the author proves, or seems 
to prove, his argument. He starts from Rameses, which he 
shows to be Zoan or Tanis (the modern San) with much reason ; 
he takes the Israelites to Pithom, which he places with some 
show of possibility between Tanis and Pelusium ; he finds 
Etham or Khetam in Daphne (now Tell Defenneh), close to 
Kantarah, i.e., the ‘ bridge’ over the Pelusiac arm of the Nile; 
Migdol he shows to have been also called Samit in Egyptian, 
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and the site is of course preserved in Tell-es-Samit. And 
having established the first two stations from Rameses— 


- Succoth, and Etham—he ‘turns,’ with the Israelites, ‘towards 


Migdol and the sea,’ by Pihahiroth, which he renders 
‘entrance of the gulfs;’ encamps over against Baal-zephon, 
‘Lord of the North,’ which he identifies with Ha-auar or 
Avaris. After passing through some shallow, weedy lagune, 
capable of being swept dry by a strong wind, Dr. Brugsch 
brings the children of Israel into the desert of Shur (‘the 
wall,’ which he takes to be Gerrhon, at the entrance to Lake 
Serbonis) ; after three days’ wandering they reach the bitter 
waters of Marah, the present Bitter Lakes in the Suez 
Canal, and finally arrive at the palm-trees of Elim, i.e., 
Herodpolis. Although there were seen to be weak points in 
the theory, the whole hung together so well, and probabilities 
seemed so much in its favour, that it was very widely accepted 
as the true route of the Exodus—especially in its later and 
modified form, where a shallow of Lake Menzeleh was substi- 
tuted for Lake Serbonis. 

Yet see how small a thing has set it down! The first camp 
of the Israelites is now fixed: Pithom-Succoth is shown to 
be Tell-el-Maskhitah. And what follows? Dr. Brugsch’s 
starting-point, Rameses-Zoan-Tanis, is clearly wrong. It 
is thirty miles from Pithom, and the undisciplined crowd of 
men, women, and children who journeyed with Moses could 
not possibly have walked thirty miles in one day. Unless, 
therefore, the stages were longer than a day, Tanis is not 
Rameses, or at least not the Rameses whence the Israelites 
started ; and all the indications (none of which were proofs) 
that Tanis-Zoan and Rameses were the same place turn out 
to be mere assumptions so far as the ‘Raamses’ of the 
Exodus is concerned. Dr. Brugsch’s next stage is Etham= 
Kantarah. But this, again, is twenty-five miles from Pithom, 


- and forms an impossible day’s march for a crowd. Pihahi- 


roth, again, instead of being ‘the entrance to the gulfs’ of 
one of the lakes on the Mediterranean coast, is shown to be 
in the neighbourhood of Pithom; and it is perhaps among the 
reeds of Lake Timsah that the ‘Yam Siiph’ is to be recog- 
nized. The only identification that remains unshaken is that 
of Migdol with Tell-es-Samit; but Migdol simply means a 
‘tower,’ and there might well have been a Migdol near the 
place known as the Serapeum, south of Lake Timsah, as well 
as a Migdol near Kantarah ; just as there appears to have 
been a Khetam (i.e., ‘fort,’ the Etham of Exodus) in the 
region of Succoth as well as a Khetam of Tanis. Dr. Brugsch 
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assumed the latter to be the Biblical Etham; probabilities 
are now in favour of the former, unless both are one place. 
Finally Elim cannot be, as Dr. Brugsch supposes, Herodpolis, 
for Pithom is Herodpolis, and the children of Israel did not 
return in a circle to their first camping-place. Thus Dr. 
Brugsch’s Rameses, Succoth, Etham, Pihahiroth, ‘sea of 
weeds,’ and Elim, are all completely displaced by the identi- 
fication of Pithom in a quite unexpected locality. In other 
words, the famous theory of the Exodus which he expounded 
with so much logic and learning in 1874 has been altogether 
disproved. 

So severe an overthrow must teach those who would now 
jump toa fresh theory a lesson of patience. We know the 
position of Pithom, but we know scarcely anything more. 
That the Israelites passed by way of the Wady Tumilat is now 
certain, but what direction they took after camping at 
Pithom, what ‘sea’ they crossed, we cannot as yet tell. The 
stern truthfulness of the monuments alone can help us. Dr. 
Brugsch foresaw that nothing but excavations could set at 
rest the vexed questions of the Exodus. The diggings at 
Pithom have confirmed this prediction in one point ; and it is 
only by further digging that the other points of the route can 
be found, and further traces of the sojourn of Israel in Egypt 
can be discovered. The ‘Egypt Exploration Fund,’ which 
was founded by the energy, the lectures, and the writings, of 
Mr. R. Stuart Poole, assisted by Miss Edwards, and sup- 
ported by the sympathy and the munificence of Sir Erasmus 
Wilson, has won a signal triumph in its first brief campaign 
of six weeks; but it is not so elated by victory as not to see 
the importance of following up the first success. To have 
found Pithom is only to have made the beginning of what 
may be expected to prove a long series of discoveries. One 
Biblical site has been identified and excavated; but there are 
many more awaiting the explorer. We have to find Rameses 
(somewhere west of Pithom), Etham, Migdol, the exact position 
of Pihahiroth, Baal-zephon, Shur, Elim, and others no less 
important. Above all, we have to explore Zoan itself, and this 
is the task to which the Committee of the ‘Egypt Explora-. 
tion Fund’ have resolved to devote their next campaign—to 
excavate the vast mounds of San, the Zoan of the Bible, the 
Tanis of the Greeks. ‘The ruins of this famous city are as 
yet scarcely touched by the spade of the explorer, and the 
mounds, among the most extensive in Egypt, promise a rich 
harvest in objects of Biblical and other historical interest. 
Here, in the nearest great city to the land of Goshen, we 
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may expect to find documents bearing on the history of the 
Hebrews during the 430 years of their sojourn, respecting 
which the Bible is almost silent. It is even possible that 
monuments and interments of the Hebrews during the time 
of their prosperity may be brought to light. Here also lies 
buried the lost history of the mysterious Hyksos, or Shepherd- 
kings, who are supposed to have ruled Egypt for upwards of 
500 years. It was at San that Mariette found those remark- 
able monuments, now in the Bulaék museum, which have 
revealed to us the artistic style of those foreign rulers, 
portrayed their peculiar type of race, and given us a glimpse 
of their historic reality. The one Shepherd-king whose 
name occurs upon those monuments as that of the great 
builder of Zoan, is the traditional Pharaoh of Joseph. The 
recovery of more documents relating to his reign becomes, 
therefore, a matter of peculiar interest and importance. If 
Zoan appears to have been the residence of the Pharaoh of 
Joseph, it was certainly the favourite city of Rameses II., the 
great oppressor of the Israelites, and of his successors. He, 
in fact, restored and built here with lavish splendour. Here, 
therefore, if anywhere, may be expected records of the later 
as well as of the earlier period of the Hebrew sojourn. Here 
also we may hope to solve another problem of Egyptian 
history, and to discover whether the priest-kings, in whose 
family vault was found the great trowvaille of royal mummies 
at Deyr-el-Bahry, were or were not a Tanite dynasty. This 
question also is Biblically interesting, for it concerns the 
alliance and marriage of Solomon, and the rise of his 
opponent Shishak, the founder of a new family which con- 
tinued the embellishment of the shrines of Zoan. The city 


_of Zoan was not only the chief city of the Delta during the 


most interesting two or three thousand years of Egyptian 
history, but it was the key to the north-eastern frontier, the 
great centre of border history, and the seat of government 
nearest the land of Goshen. No site in Egypt, or in the 
whole East, is known to be so rich in buried monuments, 
numbers of which just show themselves on the surface of the 
mounds. None is richer in historical promise.’* To excavate 
these vast mounds will cost a few thousand pounds, and 
nothing can be done until those four or five thousand pounds 
are collected. But in view of the importance and interest of 
the objects to be gained and the problems to be solved, and 
in view too of the success of the first year’s work, the neces- 
sary supplies ought not to be hard to collect. Every one who 
* Prospectus ‘ Egypt Exploration Fund,’ 1883. 
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cares for the antiquities of the Bible and of Egypt will surely 
be ready to help the only society that has ever devoted itself 
to the exploration of the Delta. Upper Egypt possesses a 
whole biographical dictionary of explorers; but the monu- 
ments of Lower Egypt were suffered to remain buried and 
neglected until the ‘Egypt Exploration Fund’ took up the work - 
of unearthing them, and won its first laurels by discovering 
Pithom-Succoth. STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


Art. VI.—John Richard Green. 


A REMARKABLE number of articles have appeared in various 
periodicals with the object of putting on record some notice 
or some view of the life of John Richard Green. Those who 
knew him from the beginning, who watched his career before 
he became famous, who knew more than his later-acquaint- 
ances could know of his many-sided energy and brilliancy, 
may well be pleased to see so many witnesses to the general] 
interest which their lost friend has awakened. Still the 
tributes paid by those whose opportunities allowed them 
to see only some small part of him tend naturally to stir 
up those who can give a fuller witness to have their 
say also. I might not myself have been tempted to write 
a word if I had not, in reading several of the articles 
bearing his name, felt how small a part of the real man his 
later and younger London acquaintances could have seen. I 
need not criticize them at length. We may willingly give a 
young admirer the credit of having done his best according to 
his light ; it is less pleasant to see the name of our lost friend 
dragged into petty matters of personal controversy. With the 
‘Making of England’ beside us, in the full remembrance of 
powers which might have outdone the ‘ Making of England,’ 
it is annoying to see the memory of its author mixed up with 
gossip as to what form of belief or unbelief some other persons 
did or did not secede to. The masterly summary of Green’s 
historical work given by one of his intellectual peers stands 
of course on another ground from either. Its author has a 


‘right to speak on this matter or on any other. But even that 


eminent scholar had not known him as some of us had known 
him. There are those to whom he was something more than 
either the active London clergyman or the successful historical 
writer. There are those who were able to mark something of 
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the growth of his powers in days when they knew what was 
in him, but when the world did not. They might have held 
their peace if the name of their departed friend had not drawn 
to itself so remarkable a share of public attention. As it is, 
they may be excused if they are tempted to have their say as 
well as others. 

There was probably no man whose writings and whose 
personality had a closer connexion with one another than 
those of John Richard Green. A singular mixture of strength 
and weakness distinguished him; but neither strength nor 
weakness could have been spared; both went to make up a 
character in which even the weaker elements became a kind of 
strength. And both his character and his writings were deeply 
impressed by the special circumstances of his life. Nothing 
perhaps tended more to make Green and his writings what 
they were than his birth as an Oxford citizen. It told more 
to the advantage of the readers of his writings than it did to 
the advantage of his own personal career ; but, on the whole, 
it was a strengthening and ennobling element. His native city 
and its history were ever near to his heart. Those who knew 
him best in the days when his mind and character were forming 
were struck, and were sometimes annoyed, by a kind of dislike 
which he often expressed towards the University of Oxford. 
This is a feeling which is certainly not common among its 
members, at any rate not among such members of it as Green. 
Now in this there was something of that waywardness and 
capriciousness which was so apt to come out in all that he 
did and wrote, something too of that love of saying startling 
things in a startling way which was perhaps natural in one of 
the very best of talkers. Something again might be due to 
what in some respects was an unlucky choice of a college. 
Green, quartered at Jesus College, was like an early Bishop 
of Bangor of whom it is recorded that he ‘ agreed ill with the 
Welshmen.’ Yet against this may be set the fact that it was 
at Jesus College that he made the acquaintance of his nearest. 
and most abiding friend in the person of Mr. Dawkins. There 
is something strange, but at the same time eminently charac- 
teristic, in Green’s determination not to use the powers which 
he knew were his in winning credit for a college with which 
he had no sympathy. But we may be sure that he would 
never have felt himself quite at home even in a much better 
chosen college. With all his love of antiquity, the some- 
what antiquated life and discipline of a college, to many 
so delightful, had for him little charm. But beyond this, at 

the very root, I suspect, of the matter, was the fact that for 
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him the Oxford to which most men look as the type of vener- 
able antiquity was but a modern and intrusive element in 
an older Oxford. He loved to go back to the days before the 
comparatively modern University had gradually crept into 
being within the walls of the great meeting-place of English 
assemblies and English armies. He loved to trace the 
struggles between the town and the university, the tale, in 
his eyes, of the process by which the older institution was 
brought into something of bondage to the younger. His 
feelings were everywhere municipal; he loved to trace the 
same kind of struggle, even where the case was not exactly the 
same. The disputes between the burghers of Saint Edmunds- 
bury and the abbey had the same charm for him as the dis- 
putes between the burghers of Oxford and the University. 
And yet in that case the circumstances were reversed. The 
burghers of Saint Edmundsbury could not say that the abbey at 
whose gate their town had grown up was an intruder on their 
soil. Green was in everything municipal, but municipal ac- 
cording to the oldest and freest forms of municipality that he 
could find. He would talk, in the way that he alone could 
talk, of the growth of civic oligarchies and the way in which 
older rights had been swallowed up. I remember telling him, 
and his admitting the charge, that though he did not greatly 
love a squire or a parson, he loved an alderman still less than 
either. He was indeed delighted when, in his character of 
an old-citizen—I should like to say a patrician—of Oxford, he 
was able to call again into being the old Portmannagemét, 
which had been forgotten for ages. His feeling of dislike to 
the University greatly lessened, if it did not wholly die out, 
when, in later years, he found better recognition from the 
University and its members. He became Examiner in the 
School of Modern History, and Honorary Fellow of his own 
college. And it may be that the local Oxford element in him 
became less strong in later years. But Green’s character 
and writings will lack one great source of illustration «if any 
one forgets that, though in due course he became both a 
London clergyman and a brilliant historian, yet before he 
was either of them, he was, and he still continued to be, a 
born citizen of Oxford. 

I wish specially to enlarge on this side of Green’s position, 
because it had such a deep effect on his writings, and because 
it is a side of him to which I myself owe the deepest obliga- 
tions. He loved a town, its life and its history, wherever he 
could find it. His knowledge of Oxford stood him in good 
stead in his writings, and it led him to an equal knowledge of 
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the real London. So it was with other cities and borough. I 
have heard him hold forth with his full force and brilliancy on 
various points in the municipal history of Bristol, above all 
on one remarkable period when the borough became for a 
while practically an independent commonwealth. Everywhere 
it was the town and the town-house that attracted him rather 
than the castle or the minster. He rather disliked earls, 
barons, bishops, abbots; only, as I just before said, he liked 
an alderman still less. The earl or the bishop was at the worst 
an enemy from outside; the alderman was a traitor from 
within. His gift of catching both the leading features in the 
topography and in the history of a town was wonderful. 
Whatever I have ever tried to do in that way I have learned 
from him. I have paid him my thanks for this service in 
more than one shape; I feel that they are owing every time 
I venture to touch any matter of the kind. But his topo- 
graphical gift was by no means confined to towns. Physically 
short-sighted as he was, he had a rare power of looking out 
over a country and grasping the main geographical features 
which determined its military and political history. Indeed 
it often struck me that, with greater bodily strength, he might 
have been highly distinguished in the military calling; some 
very famous generals have been very little taller. I well re- 
member looking with him from the hill of Domfront all 
across Maine towards Anjou. By his help I took in the lie of 
the land as I am sure I should never have done by myself. 
And I was with him also at Chateau Gaillard, from which, so 
he says in his Short History, he saw Runnymede. I can only 
say that I did not. 

Green’s Oxford birth had another effect on his writings of a 
more amusing kind. I used to tell him that, had he chanced 
to be born at Abingdon, many pages of his History would have 
been different. Born north of the Thames, he was a loyal 
Mercian, and he felt it a kind of point of honour to make the 
best case he could for any of his own earls. I was in his 
eyes somewhat of an apostate, as a Mercian-born who had 
turned West-Saxon. It was no use to hint that Oxford was 
naturally West-Saxon ground, and became Mercian only 
through the encroachments of Offa. His allegiance was fixed ; 
he held a hereditary brief for Hlfric and Eadric. 

All this, though mixed up with something of the caprice which 
came out so strongly both in his actions and in his writings, 
shows the wonderfully vivid way in which history stood out 
before him as a living thing. The gift had its dangers; he was 
never, strictly speaking, careless; he could be exact whenever 
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he chose; but he sometimes sacrificed exactness to effect. Both 
in talk and writing, he was not always ready for that almost a 
superhuman self-sacrifice which can withstand the temptation | 
to make a good story still better. Sometimes he talked for : 
mere effect, to show how ingeniously he could defend a para- Ht 
dox. I remember his maintaining that a painter might tei | 
rightly paint Frederick Barbarossa with a black beard. He 
would in this way take a mischievous pleasure in puzzling and 
startling people, and the same tendency may be seen in his 

| writings also. These things may be called faults; and so in 

) strictness they were; and yet in a way they were not. Green, 

: of all men, was one whom, both in his works and in real life, 

one had to take as he was. And on the whole one could not 

! have wished him to be otherwise than what he was. | 

I suppose that Mr. Dawkins and myself might claim, in 

different senses, to be his oldest friends. We are both of us ; ae 


friends so old that some of his later acquaintances seem never 
; to have heard of the years in which we knew him best. My 
3 remembrances of him are actually the oldest ; Mr. Dawkins 
l enjoyed the longest continuous acquaintance. He was with 
t him, as I have said, in his undergraduate days at Oxford, and ' 
3 was also more with him than anybody else in some later times, ae 
: before I found him out afresh. I say found him out afresh, 
1 for my lasting friendship with him was of later date than that 
f of Mr. Dawkins, though I can remember him as a child, which 
Mr. Dawkins cannot. He was at Magdalen College school at 
0 Oxford, and Iwell remember the then head-master, Dr. Millard, 
y telling me that there was a remarkably clever little boy in the 
school named Johnny Green, whom he would like me to take 


a some notice of. A very clever little boy he certainly was, and 
d it was as Johnny Green that I and many others knew him 
) ever after. I lost sight of him after he left school. I asked 
ul after him once or twice, but I heard little more than that he 
le had entered the University and had not distinguished himself. 
tS) It was not wonderful if the clever little boy at Magdalen school 


d passed out of my mind till I lighted on him again by accident. 
Ss In 1862, at the Wellington meeting of the Somerset Arche- 
ly logical and Natural History Society, it was given out that the 


; Rev. J. R. Green would read a paper on Dunstan. I had not 

the faintest notion who the Rev. J. R. Green might be; but 
+h I sat down ready to give his discourse, whoever he was, 
8, a fair hearing. I very soon found that the discourse was 
at quite another thing from the usual ‘ paper’ volunteered by some 
aS local man who has read nothing written within the last fifty 


er years, and who has not thought at all. The Rev. J. R. Green 
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was clearly somebody who had read and thought not a little. _ 
The discourse grew on the hearer. The knowledge, the © 
thought, the power of putting things, were such as one rarely 
comes across. Who was this man, young and unknown, who 
was capable of such a work? I looked and thought, and it 
suddenly flashed across my mind—‘ Why, it’s little Johnny 
Green that was at Magdalen School.’ When he had done, I 
went up and asked him whether he was not that same Johnny 
Green, and he said that he was. He was then under twenty- 
five; so he could not have been long ordained; but he was al- 
ready a clergyman in London. From that time I made it my 
business to blow his trumpet on every opportunity, and for 
some years under much persecution. My Green could not be 
worth thinking of, because he was not-‘ Green of Balliol.’ I 
knew nothing of ‘ Green of Balliol’ then, and not much at any 
time ; but, from all that Ihave heard of him, I cannot see why 
it should have been thought that the merits of two men, each 
admirablein his own way, must needs interfere with one another. 
The world was surely big enough to hold both Greens, and it 
might be sensible enough to admire both. In the end the 
world came round to my way of thinking; but I had first to 
go through the scorn which is ever the lot of him who sees a 
thing before the rest of the world. It has not been the only 
time. I had to do pretty nearly the same work with a yet 
greater name. But that was simply the uphill work which 
must be in such cases. By some odd chance there was not a 
‘ Stubbs of Balliol.’ 

The paper on Dunstan, a noble defence of a noble and 
basely slandered man, I read over again not long ago. If I 
say that Green never surpassed it, I mean merely to show 
how early he reached the fulness of his powers. It was one 
youthful work out of several. He gave us in Somerset 
another essay equally excellent on the relations between Earl 
Harold and Bishop Gisa, again bringing truth to light out of 
a mass of old-standing confusion and calumny. These were 
critical papers, in which all the authorities on a particular 
matter were thoroughly sifted and weighed. This was a kind 
of work for which his better known. productions gave but little 
opportunity, the Short History least of all. The constant 
brilliancy, the frequent caprice, the occasional carelessness, of 
that remarkable book, made some people doubt whether Green 
really knew his authorities or was capable of solid historical 
criticism. He was certainly capable of it in a most remark 
able degree at the age of twenty-five. It may be that the 
habit of writing in another style lessened his power. In the 
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*Making of England’ and in some of his other later writings 
there is no lack of real and solid work. But I doubt whether 
there is anything quite equal to these efforts of his very 
youngest days, when his name was wholly unknown. 

Green’s presence at Wellington was owing to Mr. 
Dawkins, and it is one of many things for which I owe Mr. 
Dawkins deep thanks. His own acquaintance I had made earlier 
in the same year 1862, when he was exploring the hyenas’ 
den at Wookey Hole. He was still younger than his friend ; 
each was laying the foundation—Green something more than 
the foundation—of what he was to be. Nearly at the same 
time a contemporary of the two astonished thé world with 
the memorable prize essay which grew into the more 


‘ memorable volume on the ‘Holy Roman Empire.’ Green, 


Dawkins, Bryce—it is something to have known such men, 
friends of my own and of one another, in days when the 
world did not know them. But this was truer in Green’s case 


- than in those of either of the othertwo. Mr. Bryce’s Univer- 


sity career was unusually brilliant; that of Mr. Dawkins was 
as brilliant as the narrow range of his own department would 
then allow. But Green was absolutely unknown. It was a 
London curate, to whose name there were no stars in the 
Oxford kalendar, whom I learned to look on in 1862, and 
whom the world in general learned to look on a good many 
years later, as one of the masters of historical writing. 
Green’s appearances at our local society in Somerset made 
him well known to many in that district before his general 
reputation began. At the meeting which was held at Wells 
in 1863, when Professor Willis expounded the cathedral a 
second time, Green first made acquaintance with Dr. Stubbs, 
not yet Professor and only beginning to be known. Both of 
them were guests of mine, as Green was often afterwards 
Green also showed himself at several meetings of the 
Archeological Institute. He took a prominent part in that 
which was held in London in 1866, and his striking paper on 
the part taken by London in the election of Stephen was 
published in the volume called ‘ Old London,’ along with a 
worthy fellow in Mr. Clark’s discourse on the Tower. Dr. 
Guest also gave. his discourse on the Campaign of Aulus 
Plautius, fixing the origin of London. Green was also at the 
meeting at Bury Saint Edmunds. I was not myself there, but 
I heard much, both at the time and after, of his discourse, on 
the relations between the town and the abbey, a subject 
thoroughly to his heart, and which appeared afterwards under 
the name of ‘Abbot and Town.’ And I specially remember 
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hearing of another discourse of his at which also I was not 
present. This was a speech at a local meeting at Lincoln, 
made, I believe, altogether without preparation, on the battle 
fought under the walls of that city in Stephen’s day. By 
those who heard it it was spoken of as one of the most 
brilliant of his efforts, and I can well understand the thrill- 
ing life which he would throw into his picture of one of the 
most stirring battles in history. 

The two discourses on the history of Stephen would doubt- 
less, if Green had ever finished his History of the Angevin 
Kings, have been worked into some of the noblest of its 
pages. During all the time of which [ speak, he was musing 
over that design, and actually writing detached passages. 
Some of these I remember his reading to me, specially a most 
vivid picture of the loss of the White Ship. I could almost 
wish that he had stuck to that design, and had not taken 
to anything else. To the world in general his Short History 
was naturally more taking than the Angevin Kings would 
have been; but no subject could have better brought out 
all the sides of the writer. The ‘Making of England’ has 
many and great merits, and it proved Green to be what some 
had always known him to be, but which some, not un- 
naturally, could hardly bring themselves to think him, a man 
of real historical research, and not the mere teller of a pretty 
story. Yet I cannot help thinking that the kind of research 
needed for the Angevin Kings would have better suited 
Green’s genius than that which he needed for the Making. 
I may put my own feeling into this shape: I was surprised 
to find the ‘ Making of England’ so good as it was; I should 
have. been surprised if a History of the Angevin Kings 
by the same hand had fallen short of the highest possible 
standard of merit. His wonderful geographical instinct, his 
deep sympathy with religious movements in whatever direc- 
tion, stood him in good stead in the Making. But the Making, 
as dealing with the beginnings of a people, and of a people in 
a special position which needs to be contrasted with the posi- 
tion of its fellows, called for powers in which Green was less 
strong than in some others. His grasp of cecumenical history 
strengthened and widened as he went on; but I should at no 
time call it one of his strong points. In language he was 
decidedly weak; in the early history of institutions, the lore 
of a Waitz and a Maine, though much stronger, he was not 
at his strongest. I was, as I just now said, surprised at the way 
in which many of these difficulties were overcome—surprised 
to find the ‘ Making of England,’ not only so brilliant—that 
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one knew that 'it must be—but so generally critical and trust- 
worthy as it certainly is. Still I think that he was better fitted 
to deal with a somewhat later time than with the very first 
days of a people. The Angevin kings made a subject which 
would have exactly suited him, one which would have drawn 

forth all his powers in the highest degree. None is fuller 
of combined interest, personal, political, ecclesiastical. None 
is richer in picturesque incident. The dominion which spread 
from the Orkneys to the Pyrenees, the warfare which spread 
from Ireland to Palestine, would have called forth many a 
brilliant application of his geographical and topographical 
owers. Of many of the great men of that great time Dr. 
Stubbs has painted the pictures with a master’s hand; but 
he has not painted the pictures of all, and he has not told the 
story of any. The king who restored order after the anarchy, 
—the king who, born in his own Oxford, yet assuredly not of 
Oxford or of England, went forth to amaze the world at Acre, 
at Ragusa, and at Chaluz—the king who, in losing Nor- 
mandy, again made England—the earls and bishops who 
surrounded them—the wars, the councils, the charters granted 
and broken—all these would have made a story after Green’s 
‘own heart, and to which no man could have done better 
justice than he could. Above all, we might have had the 
tale of the zealous chancellor unluckily turned into a zealous 
archbishop, told, as it has not been told told yet, with com- 
bined knowledge, sympathy, and love of truth.* And the 
hand that told the tale of Oxford and Bristol and Saint 
Edmundsbury might also have told some stirring pages of the 
tale of Saint Alban’s with the insight of true genius, the light of 
true descriptive power, and yet without the perversion of the 
smallest fact or the falsification of the smallest reference. 

The contemplated history of the Angevin kings has per- 
haps dwelled specially in my mind on account of the 
journeys which Green and I took together in some of the 
lands which would have held an important place in his story. 
Thad already had the advantage of visiting with him same 
of the places in England which were of most importance-in 
my own. I was with him at Stamfordbridge, at Waltham, 
on the hill of Senlac itself, and I need hardly say that I 


* I cannot help adding a grotesque story which may possibly have gained 
a little in the hands of the teller. In Green’s hands at least such stories never 
lost. He was asked to give a lecture at some place in Kent, I think at Herne 
Bay. He chose for his subject the local hero of Canterbury. He went through 
the whole story of Thomas, from the birth to the martyrdom, but he spoke of 
him throughout by his true historical name of ‘ Thomas of London.’ When 
he had done, the clergyman of the parish came up and asked him: ‘But I 
thought you were going to tell us something about Thomas a Becket.” 
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gained much from his companionship. But I have ever. more 
pleasant memories of the days when I first introduced him to 
the continent of Europe, when I went with him to many places 
which fill a place in my own story, and which would have 
filled a place in his also, Neither he nor I began continental 
travel very early in life; he never set foot out of England till 
May, 1867, when he was in his thirtieth year. He was to have 
joined me at Cherbourg, but by an accident he did not come 
till a few days later, when I was at Caen. How he got there 
I could not exactly make out; though he had read a good 
deal of French, he could not speak it or understand it when 
spoken ; and he never became a fluent speaker either in that 
or in any other foreign language. However he did come, but 
I had to speak for him for some while.* How well I remember 
taking him in the evening to Saint Stephen’s, and not letting 
him look up till I had brought him to the spot where once lay 
William the Great. That was indeed a good beginning of 
our common journeyings. I took him another day to Bayeux 
with its Tapestry and its cathedral full of memories of Odo 
and Henry the First. Another day we studied the fight of 
Val-és-dunes on the spot; another took us to Seez and 
Alengon, to us then mainly the scene of the fierce vengeance 
taken by the Tanner’s grandson. Almost more memorable 
was a day on which we went to Brionne, and thence over the 
wooded hill to Bec Herlouin. Then we went to Rouen, and to 
the Conquéror’s death-place at Saint Gervase, to Chateau 
Gaillard—whence, it will be remembered, he saw Runnymede 
—to Lions-le-forét, death-place of Henry the First, to 
Mortemer, memorable in the Conqueror’s wars; to Gournay, 
Saint Germer, and back through Picardy, by the accustomed 
stopping-places of Amiens and Abbeville—new to him, but 
not to me—together with what was then new to both of us, the 
Conqueror’s starting-place at Saint Valery. This journey had 
perhaps more directly to do with my studies than with his. 
Our ramble of the next year was of even greater interest, as 


* Afterwards he had sometimes to speak for himself. I remember a Norman 
priest getting into somewhat of a theological dispute with him. The Norman 
maintained that Green was ‘ Méthodiste Evangélique.’ Green said he was not, 
but that he was a clergyman of the Church of England. But the priest insisted 
that the Church of England was ‘ Méthodiste Evangélique.’ He had been to 
Paris at the Great Exhibition ; he had there seen an English church, and it was 
‘ Méthodiste Evangélique.’ Green had not mastered French enough to draw 
minute distinctions on points of divinity and Church-government, and the curé 
was left in his belief. Perhaps I ought to have given him more help than I did; 
possibly I paid the penalty when the harder task;was laid on me—on the slope 
of = — of Argos—of explaining the peculiarities of the Society of Friends 
in Greek. 
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bringing us across many of the places which to him were 
special places of pilgrimage. This time, after one day’s stay 
at Rouen, we went to Paris, a city more to his taste than 
to mine. There we plunged, so to speak, into the thick of his 
story, taking in not a little that belonged to mine too. Then 
I first saw, in his company, Chartres, to him largely the city 
of endless counts, Thibauds and Stephens, and the noblest city 
of Northern Gaul, Le Mans itself, on its hill above its river. 
Here, in the birth-place of Henry the Second, the historian of 
the Angevin kings was indeed at home. So he was in black 
Angers, cradle of the house, at Tours, in the walk by the 
river-side to Marmoutiers, and perhaps most of all on another 
day by the rushing Loire, which took us from Tours, by 
Chinon and Fontevrault, to Saumur. Let no one think that at 
Chinon we forgot the Maid; but in Green’s company the first 
memory was that of the ‘ conquered king,’ who turned away 
thither to die when the name of John was among the traitors, 
and when his own Le Mans was in the hands of the French 
enemy. The sight of Fontevrault stirred him up to not a 
few thoughts. ‘There were his own Angevins in their own 
place, and the sight of them led to not a few gibes, in speech 
and print, at the folly of those who would carry off counts 
and countesses of Anjou from their native home, because 
forsooth they chanced to be also kings and queens of England. 
Here Green was on his special ground; in the rest of the 
journey, at Dol and Dinan, Saint Michael’s Mount and 
Avranches, Mortain and Domfront, Caen once more, I was 
rather on mine. But in either case it was a wonderful process 
to go through such places with such a man, each of us study- 
ing for his own ends, ends which had so much in common. 
It was mutual learning and teaching at every step; and I am 
sure that not a few passages of my own history have gained 
not a little from being designed—in some cases for being 
actually written—in the course of journeys in Green’s com- 
pany to the places of which they speak. 

But, if I introduced Green to the continent of Europe, he 
fully repaid the service by introducing me to the southern 
parts of that continent. If in 1867 I took him to Normandy, 
in 1871 he took me to Italy. By that time he was not quite 
the man he had been. When he was with me in Normandy 
and Anjou, he was still a London clergyman in active work. 
To some who have written of him this was his primary 
aspect ; to me of course it is secondary. But he used to tell 
me a great deal about his clerical work, especially his labours 


in the time of the cholera. I spent some days with him at 
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his Stepney vicarage, and so saw some parts of London which 
I otherwise never might have seen. But his whole life there, 
and everything to do with it, was so unlike anything to which 
I was used that I could only admire in a very blind way. A 
country parish I could have understood; Saint Philip’s Stepney 
was ever mysterious. But I know that it was hard and zealous 
discharge of duty which did much to break him down, and to 
make the difference between my Norman and Angevin com- 
panion of 1867 and 1868, and my Italian companion of 1871. 
I am not sure whether he had at that time given up his 
parish ; but I think he must have done so. Certainly his 
visits to Italy for the sake of health had begun. He had 
spent the winter of 1870-1871 on the Riviera, and in 1871 I 
left him at Pisa to go again on the same errand. Iremember 
his vivid description of his return to England early in 1871. 
He then saw a bit of history with his own eyes. The siege of 
Paris, then in the hands of the Commune, was going on. There 
was of course no going through the leaguered city; but the his- 
torian of so much warfare—though in one way of as little as he 
could—came in for a kind of Pisgah view of the bombardment. 

A first journey to Italy is a wonderful thing, and it is a 
great thing to make it in company with such a man as Green. 
Yet it had not quite the freshness of our Norman and Angevin 
journeys. Perhaps it was partly because then I was leading 
him, while in Italy he was leading me. The special charm of 
the earlier journeys was to see the effects of such objects as 
we saw, when seen for the first time by a man of Green’s 
understanding and knowledge. This charm was of course 
lacking in a land which he knew already and in which he 
taught me. Again, though in Italy we were studying and 
learning at every step, we were not, as we had been in 
Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, studying and learning for what 
has been the main work of my life, and what I had hoped 
would be the main work of his. Still it was delightful to be 
with him; it was delightful to listen and to learn from him. 
And none the less so because our tastes and objects were not 
exactly the same. It is needless to say what were Green’s 
primary objects in Italy. Here was municipality on its 
grandest scale. Never was he so thoroughly at home as in 
the stately town-house of an Italian city. But he had a mind 
for other things also. If I had not learned it in any other 
way, I should have learned from him that Venice is essentially 
a city of the Eastern Empire. And it was something to go 
with him to Murano and Torcello, to Verona and Padua; but 
above all, one of the great days of one’s life was the day when 
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I first went to Ravenna with such a companion. There he was 
wholly within my range of subjects, with little that bore on 
his own. But he entered into everything with all-the fulness 
of his powers. Before all things, it was the Arian side of 
Ravenna that attracted him. And well I remember how we 
stood side by side before the tomb of Henry the Seventh in 
the Holy Field of Pisa. 

Green’s visits to Italy had a great effect on his mind in 
several ways. In some ways they opened and enlarged his 
thoughts. It was perhaps part of his anti-academical feeling 
at Oxford that for a long time he seemed to have a kind of 
dislike to what are vulgarly called ‘classical’ studies. Of 
course any man who takes an enlarged view of things will 
naturally kick at the absurd isolation in which scholars of the 
narrower kind would shut upcertain arbitrarily chosencenturies 
of the long and still unfinished history of Greece and Italy. 
Green had too strong and too clear a mind to be likely to run 
after this kind of folly. It was perhaps an understanding of 
its folly which sent him too far the other way. At one time 
he certainly undervalued those periods of Greek and Italian 
history and literature, periods than which none can be more 
important if they are only put in their true relation to other 
periods. And Iam not sure that he ever valued them quite 
so much as they deserve. But his Italian sojourns did him 
good in this respect; they helped to widen his view at one 
end, just as some people need to have their view widened at 
the other end. He never became what is called a ‘ classical 
scholar’ or a ‘ classical’ enthusiast. But I remember being a 
good deal amazed at finding him appear in the Saturday 
Review as a student and commentator on Virgil. Perhaps I 
might have been better pleased to find him busy with Polybius 
or Procopius. But it was a gain to find him adding something 
earlier to his medieval and modern range. And this was the 
distinct result of his Italian sojourn. What might not a Greek 
or a Dalmatian sojourn have done for him ? 

From another point of view, his Italian travels and studies 
had an effect which was hardly so wholesome. His love for 
Italy was enthusiastic ; he was always delighted to find him- 
self on what he called ‘the right side of the Alps.’ It was not 
merely that that side of them better suited his failing health ; 
he was really more at home there; his nature was Southern 
rather than Teutonic. His delight in Italy led him rather to 
despise English things ‘and Teutonic things in general. 
Though he came back to English studies, I doubt whether he 
ever, after crossing the Alps, gave his heart and soul to them 
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in the way that he did when he talked about Dunstan at 
Wellington. If he looked on me as a wanderer from the specially 
Mercian fold, I came to look on him as a wanderer from the 
wider English and from the still wider Teutonic fold. Yet it 
so happened that I saw some of the most famous German cities 
for the first time in his company. ‘On our way to Italy in 
1871 we passed by—I trace them in an order opposite to 
that of our course—Innsbriick, Wirzburg, Mainz, Colonia 
Agrippina itself. But I doubt if any of them stirred him up 
so much as Italian cities of less fame. In Northern Germany 
I never was with him. A journey which we once planned to 
the oldest England never came off. 

I have referred to his contributions to the Saturday 
Review. I forget exactly when they began or when they 
ended: they were certainly in full force at the time of our 
journey in 1868. He used to say merrily that he wrote 
three kinds of articles in that paper. There were historical 
and topographical articles, which he said were attributed to 
me. ‘There were light social articles, which he said were attri- 
buted to a lady of high rank who was believed to write in the 
paper. There were articles on matters in the eastern parts of 
London, which he said were not attributed to anybody, because 
nobody read them. Of this last class I can say nothing, save 
that they seemed to be written with knowledge and earnestness. 
The second class I sometimes regretted; they often, to my 
taste atleast, showed a flippancy which was unworthy of him. 
In them he sometimes fell into the small tricks of style of 
writers immeasurably beneath him. But, if any one did 
attribute the articles of the first class to me, he certainly 
did me great honour. Ina middle—as we used to call it— 
of that kind, Green was at his very best. Nothing could 
be better than he was when dealing with such a subject 
as the tombs at Fontevrault, and the absurd proposal for 
carrying them away to Westminster. In reviews of books 
he was, I think, less happy. He said many brilliant, many 
sharp, many true things; but he never got over the temp- 
tation, one most dangerous for a reviewer, to judge everything 
by himself. He never seemed practically to understand 
that each man will do his work best by doing it in his own 
way. He unconsciously thought that every man was bound 
to do his work in his, John Richard Green’s, way. It was 
always made a matter of blame against any writer, however 
great he might acknowledge his merits to be in other ways, if 
hetreated his subject in a different fashion from that in which 
Green himself would have treated it. Perhaps the most 
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curious case of this was when, in a notice of a small History 
of England, published in 1873, he blamed the author for 
keeping to the antiquated way of dividing by kings’ reigns. 
Up to that time every writer of English history, good or 
bad, had divided in that way; but the Short History was 
going to appear in 1874, and in the Short History another 
system was going to be followed. 

It was singular that, after Green had ceased to be bound 
to London by any tie of duty, he bound himself to London 
by his own free will far more than before. For some years 
before his death he went hardly anywhere in England. He 
never visited me after 1875; I never could get him to stir. 
His failing health doubtless hindered him from attending and 
speaking at meetings in his old way; and indeed he seemed 
to have taken something of a dislike to the process before 
his health disabled him. I met him once on a platform in 
these later years; but that was in London, at the famous 
meeting in Saint James’s Hall in December, 1876. He did 
not speak himself; but his neighbourhood and the animation 
of his look certainly encouraged me, as it doubtless did other 
speakers also. - During these later years our friendship re- 
mained unbroken and unabated; I received many of his 
brilliant letters ; but I unavoidably saw less of him than in 
earlier times. He was much in Italy, and so was 1; but we 
never met; our places and seasons and objects were com- 
monly different. I sometimes saw him in London; but he 
was now grown famous and was sought after; it was not so 
easy as in the old times to get him by himself or in the 
company of common friends only. Of his later days I there- 
fore leave others to speak. But perhaps no one can speak 
so well as I can of what he was in earlier times, alone with 
me or among friends common to both. The world did not 
know him then; but I and some others knew him in the 
freshness and strength of his youthful power, with his whole 
mind set on a great and congenial work from which I still 
regret that he was ever called off to any other. The Short 
History is wonderful; in many respects it is admirable. It 
did not indeed fill up the particular hole which it was meant 
to fill up; but it revealed the existence of another hole and 
filled that up most happily. The ‘Making of England’ was 
needful for his reputation; it has high merits in itself; it 
is amazing as the work of one whose strength had raged 
given way. But the Green of twenty years back bot 
promised and had begun greater things than these. I cannot 
regret that he has made so brilliant an introduction to my 
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own work ; but it was not an introduction for which I looked, 
but a continuation. The times to which I must ever look 
back are the days when he and I walked together over so 
many of the most stirring sites of English, Norman, and 
Angevin history, when he was planning what we now never 
can have, the tale of the second Making of England told in 
full as perhaps he alone could have told it. 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


Art. VII.—Some Characteristics of Mr. Green’s 
Histories. 


(1) A Short History of the English People. By J. R. Green, 
M.A. 1874. 


(2) History of the English People. By Joun Ricnarp GREEN, 
M.A. Four Vols. 1877-1880. 

(3) Stray Studies from England and Italy. By Joun Ricwarp 
Green. 1876. 

(4) A Short Geography of the Dritish Islands. By Joux Ricuarp 
Green, M.A., LL.D., and Auicz Sroprorp Green. 1879. 

(5) The Making of England. By Joun Ricuarp Green, M.A., 
LL.D. 1881. 


Tr is eight years since the work by which Mr. Green was first 
and is best known took the reading world by storm, and during 
that period it has had many crities, some of them of profound 
knowledge and trained judgment as historians. The verdict 
of critics of this class must be received with respect. They 
have detected flaws, mainly, however, affecting what may be 
called annalistic accuracy, but in no appreciable degree modi- 
fying the great lines of the chequered current of England’s 
progress as charted by Green. Even the most eminent of 
these specialists have virtually admitted this, and, moreover, 
that in a field of such magnitude anything like absolute 
accuracy of detail is unattainable. With the fault-hunter 
pure and simple, whose ‘ criticism’ is of the microscopic kind, 
it would be waste of time to deal seriously. If it can be 
shown that a wrong date or a defective statement has in 
any case led Mr. Green astray in tracing the development of 
the English nation, then let schoolmasters scoff and examiners 
hold up their hands in horror, if so minded. In examining 
with inimical spirit every line of eight hundred pages deal- 
ing with a period of eighteen hundred years, it is easy, by 
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the method of accumulation, to string together an array of 
errata that will look formidable per se, and might be in- 
deed serious enough in a text-book whose sole object was to 
cram for examinations. Were any comprehensive work in 
physical science made to stand or fall by such a test, the 
result in most cases would be disastrous. A conchologist 
or botanist treating after this fashion the work of a geo- 
logist who attempted to trace the evolution of our earth 
from its birth till now, might easily bring together a for- 
midable-looking list of misplaced or misnamed fossils, which 
might impose upon the uninitiated, but which would in no 
degree affect the general current of the geologist’s specu- 
lations, or leave a speck of doubt upon his great conclu- 
sions ; when divided by the period they vanish into a remote 
decimal. Whatever objections may have been taken to Mr. 
Green’s work on this score, when impartially examined, they 
have been found in no way to affect the fair proportions of the 
great lineson which he set himself to work out the development 
our history. For this, it seems to me, is one of the leading 
features of the collective work which Green has left behind 
him: he has attempted, as no one ever did before, to apply 
to historical research the methods which have been so success- 
ful in physical science; he has sought to discover the leading 
characteristics of the various elements which have gone to 
the composition of the English nation, to realize the great 
features of their ‘ environment,’ to detect the nature and 


‘results of their interaction, and to trace the consequent evo- 


lution from period to period. The remarks which follow are . 
suggested mainly by this conception of his work. 

To form an adequate and just judgment of Green’s work, it 
ought to be looked at as a whole. It is natural that in 
popular estimation his name should be almost exclusively 
associated with his universally known ‘ Short History of the 
English People,’ of which, we believe, something like a hundred 
thousand copies have been sold in eight years. But even 
this condensed résumé of Green’s researches and speculations 
distinguishes him in some leading points from all his prede- 
cessors. It is sometimes taken for granted that the immense 
popularity of Green’s Short History is solely due to its fasci- 
nating style, to which, it has been said, he has not hesitated 
to sacrifice accuracy where accuracy would have diminished 
the cadence of a fine sentence. On this latter point we have 
said enough already ; and the fact that in his larger histories, 


‘and still more in his ‘Making of England,’ he unsparingly 


corrected the inaccuracies of his earlier work, proves that with 
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him truth was the supreme motive. ‘Style’ has been referred 


to by some critics as if it were a weakness on the historian’s 
part, an unfortunate vice that must inevitably detract from 
the substantial merit of any historical work. In this respect 
Green has shared the fate of Macaulay, who, it is admitted, 
as a great politico-historical orator, had no hesitation in 


pointing his periods so as to tell against the party he felt » 


himself bound to depreciate. . A historian, we have been 
recently told, has no business to have any style at all; if ever 
he dares to break out into enthusiasm, or attempt any dra- 
matic or picturesque reproduction of the past, he is at once 
to be distrusted. His sacred duty, it has been maintained, 
is to be uniformly dull, to be the mere recorder of bald facts 
and dates, to rigidly suppress every tendency to go beyond 
the réle of the chronicler and annalist. But is there not here 
a confounding of two distinct functions. The historian of 
the annalistic type, the searcher after and recorder of facts, 
bears the same relation to the reconstructive historian that 
the mere recorder or collector of Nature’s data does to the 
man of scientific imagination, who has the faculty of arranging 
these data in their natural sequences, allotting them their 
place in the great system of which they form part, and on their 
basis reconstructing the past history of our globe, or pene- 
trating into and interpreting the mysteries of unreachable 
space. The two functions may be and often are combined 
in one; but were the former considered the only legitimate 
exercise of human inquisitiveness, then all advance beyond 


. the tangible and visible would be impossible. In the science 


of geology itself—one of the most useful handmaids of his- 
tory, with which, moreover, history has many analogies— 
had the legitimate exercise of the imagination, the reconstruc- 
tive faculty, been forbidden, and the researches of its devotees 
been confined to the mere tabulation of minerals and fossils, 
all progress beyond a mere catalogue would have been impos- 
sible. On the other hand, by the aid of this most wonderful of 
human faculties, what stupendous advances have been made in 
the past half-century, and what momentous and startling con- 
clusions have been reached as to the past history of our globe, 
even when all allowance is made for the flights of unfettered 
fancy. So has it been in astronomy, especially since the in- 
vention of the spectroscope, which would be little better than 
a toy if we were forbidden to do more than tabulate the 
dimensions and tints revealed by its prisms. A fact is a fact, 
and can hardly be stated in more than one way; let it, how- 
ever, be subjected to the prismatic analysis of the scientific 
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or historical imagination and then it may be made to yield, 
with the help of assured analogies, material for the recon- 
struction of a long past era or the synthesis of a far-distant 
gun; and the representation of such reconstruction affords 
unlimited scope for the exercise of what is known as style. 
In the case of the historian it may take the form of the 
splendid panorama of Gibbon, the teeming stage of Macaulay, 
the exhaustive analysis, graphic portraiture, and woeful 
jeremiads of Carlyle, or the intensely sympathetic realizations 
of Green. 

Green writes the story of his England as a keenly ob- 
servant American traveller might record the impressions of 
a journey through the dear old home of his fathers. He 
himself realizes the England of the past, its topography, and 
the features, forms, and characters of its successive swarms 
of invaders, as if he had been an onlooker of the whole series 
of transactions. With his keenness of imagination, combined 
with his intensely sympathetic admiration for the race which 
laid the foundations of England’s greatness, Green could not 
choose but overflow in graphic eloquence that is almost epic. 
But his was no mere outburst of uninformed exuberance. He 
was nearly forty years of age when he published his Short 
History, and he had been amassing materials for it all his 
life. How exhaustive and painstaking was his investigation 
into the materials of our early history is seenin the abundant 
notes to his ‘ Making of England,’ which may be taken as an 
example of the thoroughness with which he went to work 
throughout in mastering the authorities on which he based 
his structure. His eager eloquence of style is simply the re- 
flection of his clearness of conception and his enthusiasm for 
his subject. 

Mr. Green was naturally a rapid writer; we are told he had 
often two or three articles a week in ‘ The Saturday Review,’ 
each written in a day’s time, in the midst of his hard work as an 
East End clergyman; and how brightly and richly he could 
write on many topics may be seen from his ‘ Stray Studies.’ 
The fact of the long delay in the publication of his Short 
History shows how little he was carried away by his facile 
pen, and, as it was, he published at last only in deference to 
the irresistible urgings of his friends. For it early became 
evident that there was little chance of his living beyond his 
prime, and that if he were to accomplish even a part of the 
work he had allotted himself, he must make haste. It was 
only by giving up his journalistic work, which would have 
yielded him an ample income, and devoting himself entirely 
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to historical research and to the publication of the results, that 
he was able to make headway with his task. He died in his 
very prime; he had profited by the criticisms of enemies and 
friends—how much is evident even from the expanded edition 
of his History, and still more so from the almost excessive 
caution shown in his ‘ Making of England.’ So fastidious, 
indeed, had he become, that it is well known that the forth- 
coming work on ‘ The Conquest of England’ had been recast 
and almost rewritten, and might probably have been so again 
ere he himself was satisfied. To the day of his death his brain 
was as vigorous and his intellect as keen as ever, and seemed 
good for another quarter of a century’s work; but, full of life 
and vigorous as they were, they had to be laid in the same 
grave with his wasted body: a cruel loss it seems to friends 
and readers; in their estimation, at least, ‘he hath not left 
his peer.’ 

Green’s almost passionate enthusiasm for the rude heroes 
and rough deeds of our early history was in strange contrast 
to his own feeble frame. While no one could ever attribute 
to him any sympathy with cruelty and oppression, he seems 
to glory in the ruthless vigour which in the Saxons drove the 
Celts to ‘extermination’ or to the mountains, harried our coasts 
under the Danes, or imposed upon us a dynasty and an 
aristocracy under the Normans. But in this it was simply 
in the indispensable material and moral basis of the future 
towering greatness of the nation that he delighted; and one 
beauty of his history is that he traces the evolution of these 
gross elements, under the varying influences to which they 
have been subjected, into the (surely nobler) product of to-day. 
Every feature of that old Teutonic life and polity seemed dear 
to him, with its ‘ wicks’ and ‘ hams,’ its ‘ steads’ and ‘ tuns,’ 
its ‘eorls’ and ‘ ceorls,’ its ‘free-necked men’ and even its 
slaves, and its semi-communistic clannishness. And some 
modification of this old English life, to judge solely from his 
writings, was Green’s ideal of the politico-social common- 
wealth ; a state wherein all should be ‘ free-necked’ men, 
where all should have a real interest in the land and the 
commonweal, where only those who were strongest in the 
highest sense should lead, and where throughout there should 
be a prevailing sense of common kinship, visibly embodied 
in the king—the ‘cyning,’ the head of the kin. Throughout 
his works this ideal, consciously or unconsciously, is present 
to his mind, and serves as his criterion for all the systems 
which successive rulers endeavoured to impose upon the 
English people. 
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While Green’s style is one of the most marked and patent 
features of his work, it is by no means the most important. 
He is probably the first who has introduced the methods 
of physical science into history, who has endeavoured to 
trace the growth of the English people from an evolutionary 
standpoint. He tells us in his preface to the Short History 
that he passes lightly and briefly over the details of foreign 
wars and diplomacies, the personal adventures of kings and 
nobles, the pomp of courts, or the intrigues of favourites, and . 
dwells at length on the incidents of the constitutional, intel- 
lectual, and social advance in which we read the history of the 
nation itself. 


If I have said little of the glories of Cressy it is because I have dwelt 

much on the wrong and misery which prompted the verse of Longland 
and the preaching of Ball. . . . I have restored to their place among the 
achievements of Englishmen ‘The Faerie Queen’ and the ‘Novum 
Organum.’ I have set Shakspere among the heroes of the Elizabethan 
age, and placed the scientific inquiries of the Royal Society side by side 
with the victories of the New Model. 
He looks upon the missionary, the poet, the printer, the 
merchant, the philosopher as factors of high importance in 
the problem of our history. His best known work is rightly 
named a ‘History of the English People;’ the development 
of this organism he endeavours to trace after much the same 
method as the biologist might work out the evolution and life- 
history of an animal from its first appearance in the Secondary 
down to its latest form. 

I have said that in estimating the position and value of 
Green’s work we must regard it as a whole, and his method 
is seen in its fullest development in the ‘ Making of England,” 
and also in the ‘Short Geography of the British Islands,’ 
which he wrote in conjunction with his accomplished and 
sympathetic wife. His sense of the importance of a nation’s 
environment upon its development is evident throughout ; and 
one prime element in this environment is the geography and 
topography of the country in which the people dwell. ‘Physical 
geography,’ he tells us in his ‘ Making of England,’ ‘ has still 
its part to play in the written record of that human history to 
which it gives so much of its shape and form; and in the 
present work I have striven, however imperfectly, to avail 
myself of its aid.’ His reconstruction of the topography of 
England in descriptions and maps, at the time of the Saxon 
invasion, is one of the triumphs of his genius ; it has all the 
vividness of a traveller’s story. How powerfully the surface- 
features of the country at this period—its dense forests and 
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impassable swamps, unbridged iivers and frowning mountains, 
its Roman towns and farms and villa clearings—influenced the 
character of this conquest and the subsequent division of the 
country, he brings out with singular impressiveness. And the 
modifications which these features underwent in the course of 
our history are never lost sight of as an ever-present factor in 
the nation’s development. It was this great principle of adap- 
tation to environment, to adopt the scientific phrase, which, he 
shows, led to the peculiarly English institution—home-life. 
Speaking of wealth and social progress in the time of Eliza- 
beth he says, ‘It is from this period that we can first date the 
rise of a conception which seems to us now a peculiarly Eng- 
lish one, the conception of domestic comfort, The chimney 
corner, so closely associated with family lif6came into exist- 
ence with the general introduction of chimneys, a feature 
rare in ordinary houses at the beginning of this reign.’ 
This is only one of the many instances of the true scientific 
instinct of Green in seeking for the many apparently in- 
significant but real influences that have contributed to make 
the English people all that they are. Perhaps a still more 
striking instance than the above is the Black Death of 1848, 
which, as he shows, contributed with other influences then 
at work, by the ravages it made among the labouring classes, 
leading to a scarcity of hands, to bring on the first great 
struggle between capital and labour. Again, in his Geo- 
graphy, the leading motive throughout is to show the influence 
of physical conditions upon the entire topography, and the 
industrial and commerical development of the country, and 
that the growth of great cities and industrial centres is no 
mere matter of chance, but is subject to laws as well-defined 
and real as the course of a river. In thus tracing the in- 
fluence of its surroundings upon the history of a people, 
Mr. Green may be taken as the pioneer of a new school of 
historians. His own life was too short to allow him to work 
out his conception to its ultimate issues; let us hope that his 
mantle will fall on one equally able for the task. The future 
historian will be but imperfectly equipped for his work nnless 
he is competent to appreciate the influences which physical 
geography in its widest sense, including climate, is calculated 
to exercise upon the course of a nation’s history. Virtue, 
Byron tells us, depends on latitude; but so do many other 
national characteristics ; and forgetfulness of this truth has 
in history led to many erroneous judgments, and in politics 
even to disasters. 
But, after all, the theatre without the actors is the shell 
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without the kernel, and the historian’s main business is to tell, 
in all its depth and breadth, the story of the nation with 
which he deals. In his preface to the ‘Making of England,’ 
and indeed throughout that work, Green shows his sense of 
the importance of a thorough knowledge of a nation’s early 
history to the right understanding of its subsequent progress. 
Fortunately the researches of Guest and Freeman and Stubbs 
and other masterly students of this early period had placed a 
large amount of material at his disposal ; and these, with his 
own independent investigations, afforded him the means of 
' producing a splendid picture of early English life. Green, 
like the school to which he mainly belongs, devotes little 
attention to the pre-English life of Britain; and, like that. 
school, he believes the English conquest was at first largely 
one of extermination. But has not the extermination theory 
been carried too far by this school, and have not the scanty 
expressions in the early records, on which they base their 
conclusions, been interpreted too literally? That the slaughter 
was at first ruthless enough cannot be doubted, but that any- 
thing like extermination was the result, even over the districts 
first occupied, is difficult to credit. At any rate, as the in- 
vaders did not bring over their women until they began to 
be well settled, they would only be following the universal 
practice in such cases, by forming alliances with the women 
of the Britons. The test of language is not a satisfactory 
one; races mix, but languages never do—either the one or 
the other becomes the absolute conqueror. At all events, 
taking all the conditions into consideration, I am inclined 
to think that the Celtic element left even in the first con- 
quered districts was much larger than even Mr. Green is 
inclined to admit; and it cannot be denied that since then, 
at least, a very strong infusion of that element has found its 
way into the original Teutonic groundwork. That the so- 
called ‘ Celtic’ element itself was strongly modified by a pre- 
Celtic element, of quite a different type, all recent research 
goes to prove; and this combined element has certainly 
given rise to some of the most distinctive features of the 
English character — features which, with the increase of 
facilities for communication between the different parts of 
the country, are bound to become more and more common. 
Still, that the mark left by the Teutonic settlers was broad 
and lasting over the east, the centre, and the south of 
England, must be admitted; that the peasant of Hampshire 
or Oxfordshire, for example, is of quite a different type 
from that to be found in Ayrshire or Midlothian, or even 
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in Yorkshire, is patent. Whether this is due to the long 
years of practical serfdom to which the south English peasant 
has been subjected, or to the stronger infusion of the fiery 
spirit of the Celt in the North Briton, would be a curious sub- 
ject for investigation. That Green, though he did not seem 
to regard the ‘British element as of real consequence to the 
political and social development of the nation, still felt that 
it helped to modify our national characteristics, is evident in 
the chapters he devotes to literature. At the same time, he is 
entirely right in maintaining that whatever may have been 
the relations between the invaders and the invaded, the 
former completely supplanted the latter so far as political, 
social, and religious institutions were concerned. In this 
respect the country took a completely new departure, and one 
great object of Green is to show that amid many disturbing 
influences and retrogressions, it is with the development of 
this Teutonic politico-social polity that the historian of Eng- 
land has chiefly to deal. In this system, in its simplest 
form, power was vested in the people, or at least in the 
freemen ; for even as far back as we can go these free Teutons 
had their slaves. This, then, is the starting-point of Green’s 
‘History of the English People.’ As time went on, modifi- 
cations of the primitive system were made from all sides. 
As the Anglo-Saxons (the term is convenient, and we must 


~ use it in spite of Mr. Freeman’s protest) increased in numbers, 


and as their organization grew in complexity, as permanent 
kings and nobles became fixed institutions, as the Church 
established a more and more firm footing, the original system 
acquired a somewhat attenuated form. Then the Danish 
invasions introduced a powerful modifying element and a large 
addition to the population, though in all respects essentially 
of the same type as the original invaders. More powerful 
still in its influence on the course of our social and political 
history was the Norman element, which threatened indeed 
at first to crush the people, obliterate their language, and 
entirely subvert what free institutions remained. These, 
then, are the elements with which Green has to work. He 
realizes to himself, and represents with striking precision 
to the reader, the leading characteristics of these three 
great factors, their varying tendencies, the influences which 
were at work from time to time to introduce fresh modifi- 
cations, and the final resultant of the interaction of these 
complex forces. 

To have recourse again to scientific phraseology, Green 
takes as his organism the English people as a whole, and, 
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with a method which is essentially scientific, notes all the 
forces, both internal and external, which throughout the 
centuries have been at work to change and modify its form 
and character. Nothing of moment escapes his keen 
eye, from kings and battles and Royal Societies down to 
peasant revolts and the introduction of chimneys. And 
there can be but little doubt as to the class with which 
Green’s sympathy most strongly lay. He never throughout 
loses sight of that great body of freemen who, before they 
came to their new England, ‘had been tilling, judging, or 
fighting for themselves by the Northern Sea,’ and who, 
when their fighting was over in their new home, settled 
down into farmers, and raised their homes beside the heap 
of goblin-haunted stones that marked the site of the villa 
they had burned. It is the fortunes of this great body, 
the real English people, that Green sets himself to trace 
throughout ; their degradation through long centuries, with 
fitful outbursts to regain their freedom, which became more 
and more frequent, until, after Naseby (when, he tells us, 
‘Modern England came in’), that gradual but continuous 
upheaval began which is going on even now, and of which ~ 
the end is far enough off. The history of England, as we 
read it in the pages of Green, has been a struggle for 
privilege on the part of the few, and continued protests on 
the part of the many against the existence of any privileged 
classes whatever. In our own history, as in that of the world 
generally; we must look very deep down or very high up 
indeed, before we can trace the existence of any guiding 
power or principle except the right of might, the struggle for 
existence, and the survival of the strongest. But in our ¢ase, 
as is clearly brought out in Green’s pages, the evolution 
which results from the forces at work within and without, 
has been gradually bringing more and more to the front 
the might of the many, and that, struggle as the privileged 
few may, to retain for themselves the exclusive enjoyment 
of all ‘the goods the gods provide,’ the final result cannot 
be doubtful. Happily we in England work by evolution 
and not by revolution; for any little revolution we have 
had has not been factitious, but the final outcome of a long 
series of natural causes, and therefore the results we do 
achieve, though slow in process, are sure. No historian 
that we know of has so clearly shown the antiquity of 
such apparently quite modern phenomena as the struggle 
between capital and labour, proprietor and tenant, farmer 
and peasant; the socialism of John Ball, away back in the 
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fourteenth century, differs but little from the communism of 
our own time. With equal clearness does Green bring out ] 
the influences upon literature, morality, and action of the pre- J 
tf vailing forces of the different periods; the deadness of all high ] 


Te _ the mighty awakening in all directions which followed on the fF ¢ 


enterprise between the time of Chaucer and that of Spenser ; ¢ 
il new learning, or rather which arose from the subtle forces that t 
| found in the new learning only one of their outlets; the deep l 
ia: and widespread effects which permeated society from the e 
i common reading of the Bible. In short, with the spirit of d 
1 the true scientific inquirer, Green endeavours to penetrate fc 
beneath the surface, and to expose the many and complex g 
~ causes which lay at the bottom of all the phenomena that mark sd 
the course of English history. It is a mistake to suppose that G 
he held wars and kings of no account, as real influences in te 
moulding the character of the society of their time. See what tl 
he says of the corruption of the temper of the English people m 
by the hundred years’ war with France in the fourteenth and is 
fifteenth centuries; and with such instances before us as Ww 
Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and Charles I., he would be blind ci 
| indeed who could not see how powerfully under certain con- ea 
i ditions of society the personal character of a monarch might m 
modify the current of progress. But Green’s great merit is ‘} 
that he gives such causes no more than their true value, and te 
brings to the front many others, apparently insignificant, but, in 

when tracked to their ultimate issues, seen to be far more 

potent. 


It seems to be a common belief that history, like litera- 
ture, is beyond the pale of science. The truth is that every 
department of human inquiry is amenable to scientific treat- Al 
ment; and in the search for truth this is the only method 
Th that can assure success. Even art would gain sometimes if 
Ti the artist had a little more respect to science, which is simply 
A accurate methodized knowledge; and thus we might escape 
; the horrors of a rainbow with the colours inverted, impossible 
:a) sunset tints, and solitary stars resting between the horns 


Te of the crescent moon. It is one of Green’s great merits Wi 
Ti that he brushed aside the froth and scum of history and Lil 
ay penetrated deep down to the bottom of its ever-moving po 
4 stream, took note of all its eddies and currents and shoals, tee 
a and endeavoured to discover all the influences at work all 
4 modifying its strength and direction. When he brings his “T} 
Ti English people on the scene, they are ruthless invaders fou 
Ti and occupiers of other people’s lands; and whatever other the 


changes may have happened to their character and temper N 
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and culture, however mighty may have been their advance on 
the highway of civilization, he leaves them nearly as ruth- 
less intruders as ever upon the domains of other people. 
Whatever other characteristics they may have lost in their 
long journey from Central Asia to the shores of the North 
Sea, and whatever modifications they may have undergone in 
their intercourse with the peoples among whom they passed, 
their love of freedom and their migrating tendencies have never 
left them. Mixed we are—perhaps as mixed as any race on © 
earth—but there are certain characteristics which remain 
dominant not only at home but in the new Englands we have 
founded all over the world, and where, in spite of the still 
greater mixture which has taken place, those features that 
we fondly designate Anglo-Saxon still remain supreme. In 
Green’s works the persistence of these indomitable charac- 
teristics is never lost sight of, and their action is traced 
through ever-varying surroundings. A greater than Green 
may arise, who may surpass him on his own lines; but it 
is difficult to conceive the story of the dominant race of the 
world told with a more stirring eloquence, with a truer appre- 
ciation of its greatness and its weakness, or with a more 
earnest desire to discover the exact truth. He has the special 
merit of having been the first who attempted to realize that 
‘history ’ is a connected series of phenomena, capable of in- 
terpretation on the same methods as have been so successful 
in other departments of knowledge. 
J. SCOTT KELTIE. 


Art. VIII.—The Liberation Society. 


(1) Report of the Proceedings of the Thirteenth Triennial Conference 
of the Society for the Liberation of Religion from State-Patron- 
age and Control. 


(2) The Liberation Society : its past work and present position. 


Wuatever be the demerits of the society known as ‘The 
Liberation Society,’ it has, at least, the virtue of ‘ staying- 
power,’ otherwise it would never have lived to hold a thir- 
teenth Triennial Conference. In that respect it differs from 
all the organizations of a similar kind which preceded it. 
‘The Protestant Society for the protection of Religious Liberty,’ 
founded in 1811, after the defeat of Lord Sidmouth’s Bill; 


the ‘Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society;’ the ‘ Religious 
NO. CLY, 10 
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Freedom Society;’ the ‘Evangelical Voluntary Church 
Association,’ together with a committee formed to secure the 
abolition of Church rates, and another committee to promote 
the return of religious liberty candidates at elections, were 
all more or less short-lived institutions. And their failure 
naturally produced a feeling of disappointment among Non- 
conformists, and helped to keep them in a state of political 
weakness. In the first number of ‘The Nonconformist,’ which 
was the precurser of the Liberation Society, Mr. Miall 
described English Dissenters as being ‘like a disbanded army. 
The materials of strength exist among them in abundance, 
but without the discipline which once combined them, and 
rendered them available against the foes of religious freedom.’ 
And these were alleged to be the causes of such a state of 
things— 


The fitful and convulsive energy they have at times displayed has 
been, almost without exception, on the outermost region of the ground for 
which they have contended. As a body they have uniformly acted as 
though they were ashamed of their leading principle and secretly dis- 
trustful of its efficacy ; and they have wasted their efforts in a series of 
petty skirmishes, which have served only to win for them more comfort- 
able quarters, without bringing them a whit nearer to the attainment of 
their ultimate object. Their war has been one of detail, not of principle. 
They have fought for themselves, rather than for truth. The time is 
now come, either to give up the cause of religious liberty in despair, or to 
strike a blow ‘at the heart of affairs’—to abandon the ground of expedi- 
ency, and resolutely to take up that of principle. Before Dissenters can 
hope to make way they must make the basis of their operations national 
rather than sectarian—must aim not so much to right themselves as to 
right Christianity. The union of Church and State is the real evil against 
which their efforts must be directed. In labouring to sever this unseemly 
connection they will serve the nation, they will aid religion, and they will 
‘free themselves. 


It would now serve no practical purpose to inquire how far 
these sharp rebukes were merited; though we have the 
impression that they were aimed at particular individuals and 
journals, supposed at that time to represent the political aims 
of Nonconformists. It is, however, certain that the Liberation 
Society was inspired with the sentiments thus expressed, and, 
as a consequence, the first business of its founders was to 
defend themselves against the open attacks, or the secret 
disparagement, of those who, while holding their principles, 
regarded them as ‘ extreme men,’ who were committing them- 
selves to a hopeless, if not a mischievous enterprise. 

This, no doubt, made the growth of the new movement 
slower than it would otherwise have been; but the dogged 
pertinacity of its promoters overcame these and similar 
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obstacles, and though at times little or no progress may have 
been perceptible, we believe that the society has never lost 
ground, or been endangered by either financial deficits,, or 
internal divisions, or declining enthusiasm. Except in regard 
to some minor points, there has been singularly little change 
in the society’s constitution, and none in regard to its 
purposes and dominating spirit.“ With a very few exceptions, 
its originators have now nearly all passed away, and yet we 
imagine that if Mr. Miall, Dr. Price, Mr. Burnet, Dr. Wardlaw, 
Dr. Cox, and others, who attended the ‘ Crown and Anchor’ 
Conference at which the society was established in 1844, 
could have been present at the recent conference at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, they would have borne grateful testi- 
mony to both the fidelity with which the principles boldly 
avowed nearly forty years ago had been adhered to, and the 
success with which they had been advocated. We do not 
know whether a parallel case can be found in the history of 
organizations formed for the purpose of effecting political and 
ecclesiastical changes; but, recollecting how many associa- 
tions and committees formed for the purpose of carrying on 
public agitations have been formed and dissolved during the 
same period, we cannot be wrong in assuming that the mere 
fact that the Liberation Society still exists, with all its 
machinery in vigorous action, and with influence greater, 
probably, than it has ever before possessed, indicates the 
vitality of its principles, and holds cut a promise of the 
accomplishment in its entirety of its ultimate object. 

To the inquiry, ‘ What has the Liberation Society actually 
accomplished ?’ no complete answer can be given, because 
its work has been of a twofold kind—the formation and 
guidance of opinion, and the expression of that opinion in 
legislative acts—and it is only the latter which can be 
measured with any degree of accuracy. Applying that test to 
which those who delight to call themselves ‘ practical men’ 
are, perhaps, too apt to attach supreme importance, viz., 
the parliamentary test, it will be found that the society is 


* Striking testimony to this fact has been furnished in a speech of the Bishop 
of Rochester, at the late Rochester Diocesan Conference, Referring to the 
‘influential and crowded meeting’ held atthe Metropolitan Tabernacle,’ the 
Bishop asked, ‘What was the real significance of that meeting ? It was, as 
it appears to me, in the strong and impassioned religious enthusiasm, which 
ran like a lighted torch from one end of the meeting to another, in behalf of 
what they called the liberation of religion from State-control, and in their evi- 
dently sincere belief (for I hold it impossible to regard that meeting as but an 
organized hypocrisy), that what they describe as emancipation from the 
—— of Parliament would bring us greater power and a freer testimony for 

od.’ 
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able to give an account of itself which will fully satisfy, at 
least, those who remember the painfully slow rate at which 
religious liberty progressed down to the middle of the 
present century— 


By promoting the election of Parliamentary representatives favourable 
to the principles of religious equality, and by action both in and out of 
Parliament, the Society has been able to carry on, or to assist in carrying, 
a series of measures by which those principles have been greatly 
advanced. Compulsory Church Rates have been abolished in England, 
* Minister’s Money’ in Ireland, and the Annuity Tax in Scotland. Jews 
have been admitted to Parliament. Numerous oaths and declarations 
once enforced on public officials in the interest of the Established 
Churches have been abolished. Ecclesiastical disabilities at the national 
Universities, and in connection with endowed schools, have been to a large 
extent removed. The right of Nonconformists to have their own burial 
services in churchyards and cemeteries has been secured. In addition 
to these important successes, the Society’s work has been entirely com- 
pleted in Ireland by the disestablishment of the Church in that country, 
while similar results have been witnessed in the Australian and in other 
British colonies.* 


Even this brief recital of results actually achieved does not 
complete the description of work of a strictly practical, as 
distinguished from an educational, character which has been 
carried on by the society; inasmuch as— 


The legal and other advice gratuitously given by the Society has 


- rendered essential service to Nonconformists, and others, by enabling 


them to assert their rights in connection with Church Rates, Easter 
Dues, and other ecclesiastical exactions; with the burial of the dead in 
churchyards and cemeteries, and with educational and other local 
questions. This part of the Society’s work has been especially valuable 
in the rural parishes ; where its assistance has prevented the infliction of 
much injustice to individuals and to communities. 


It may seem at first sight that much of what is described in 
these two passages is not strictly in harmony with the views 
expressed by ‘ The Nonconformist’ in the passage already 
quoted—that, in fact, it smacks of the grievance-mongering 
which Mr. Miall so vigorously denounced. The fact, however, is 
that in the course of years the agitation took a shape neither 
like that of the earlier movements of Nonconformists, nor 
exactly realizing the ideal described by Mr. Miall. At first it 
struck only at the root of the State-Church system, and then 
it took to striking at the branches also; the ulterior purpose, of 
destroying what was declared to be an evil system, being at. 
the same time frankly avowed and persistently aimed at. 
Hence, while the minor grievances of Dissenters have been 


* ‘The Liberation Scciety : its past work and present pesition.’ 
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gradually removed, there has been no slackening of effort to 
get rid of the greatest grievance of all—the existence of 
national religious establishments. Nor have those institutions 
been assailed only on the ground of the injury which they 
inflict on Dissenters ; on the contrary, it has been the com- 
plaint of Churchmen that the Liberators, not content with 
securing what they consider to be their rights, are perpetually 
subjecting the internal affairs of the Church of England to 
minute and irritating criticism, with a view of showing that 
the fact of its establishment by the State impairs its efficiency 
as a religious institution, and also does injury to religion. 
There are some impatient spirits who may think that 
time and energy have been to some extent misspent in 
attacking the incidents of the Establishment, instead of 
the Establishment itseif; but such objectors forget that 
in Ireland the Established system has been directly assailed, 
and has absolutely gone, both root and branch. That 
is an achievement of no inconsiderable magnitude; for, as 
Mr. Dicey has said, it is ‘the one great precedent of syste- 
matic disestablishment by Act of Parliament’ *—albeit that, 
in the matter of disendowment, it may be a beacon rather 
than a precedent. But, even in regard to the English Church, 
sagacious Churchmen see, and acknowledge, that the ties 
which bind Church and State together have been gradually 
snapping or loosening—that, instead of Disestablishment being 
a ‘ great revolution, to be begun and ended by a single legis- 
lative enactment,’ the truth rather is that it ‘has been pro- 
ceeding during the last fifty years,’ and that the various 
measures which the advocates of religious equality have 
induced Parliament to pass were, beyond doubt, ‘ steps in the 
dissolution of the union between Church and State.’ + And 
* See an able article on ‘ The legal aspects of Disestablishment’ in ‘ The 
Fortnightly Review’ for June, 1883. It is satisfactory to find that, while much 
of the valuable information contained inthis article must be new to some of the 
members of the Established Church, there is not a point which the leaders of 
the Disestablishment party have not already fully recognized. r 
+ These are the statements of the Bishop of Ely in his charge delivered in 
1881. The Bishop, it may be added, while he considers the completion of the 
process to be a consummation ‘to be prayed against and striven against,’ 
admits that many of these charges which he enumerates were just, and 
that others were rendered necessary by the diversity of religious creeds. 
And instead of shrieking at the Church’s loss of political power and privilege, 
asis the fashion of some ‘Church defenders,’ the Bishop thinks that ‘ it has 
been a most gracious Providence which has thus spread the process over half a 
century. Hereby the Church has been allowed time to quicken her spiritual 
energies, to strengthen the things which remained and were ready to die. 
During this whole period she has been learning, under the Divine Head, to 


stand alone.’ The manly candour and the breadth of view shown by such 
acknowledgments are worthy of an Episcopal leader of the Church. 
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each step has been a means of education, and a means also of 
familiarizing both Parliament and the people with the idea of 
a yet greater and a final change. 

While, however, these past records of the Liberation Society 
may be regarded with legitimate pride, as well as satisfaction, 
by its members, it is nevertheless the fact that they are, to 
some extent, an occasion of present difficulty. For, apart 
from the sense of weariness felt by veteran agitators at the 
close of a succession of even victorious campaigns, there is the 
fact that a new generation has come into existence, exempt from 
the grievances and disabilities which pricked into activity 
some who might not have been strongly influenced by a 


_regard for abstract principles. The Church-rate contests of 


the past supplied the training-ground for hundreds who have 
grown grey in the advocacy of Liberation principles ; whereas. 
the householder of to-day, except in a few debt-burdened 
parishes, knows nothing of compulsory Church rates, and 
seizures and“ distress warrants are matters of historic 
interest, instead of being of every-day occurrence. In regard 
to the registration of births, to marriages, and to burials, to 
the enjoyment of the advantages afforded by the national 
universities, and to the removal of other restrictions and 
disabilities, an analogous process has been going on; with 
the effect of lightening the pressure of the Church Establish- 
ments on Nonconformists, and of rendering it necessary to 
carry on the controversy on higher ground, and by means of 
arguments strictly adapted to the circumstances and temper 
of the present times. The evident and, of late, rapid growth 
of opinion in favour of a policy of Disestablishment has led 
some unreflecting advocates of that policy to believe that its 
ultimate adoption, being ‘ only a question of time,’ will come 
in the natural order of events, without severe or self-sacrificing 
effort. In such quarters there will be a rude awakening to 
the actual facts so soon as the first shock of the final conflict 
is felt; but meanwhile over-confidence, so far as it leads to 
a slackening of either exertion or vigilance, is a distinct 
source of weakness. 

Notwithstanding these unfavourable circumstances, the 
proceedings of the recent conference present no evidence of 
diminished energy, or of less resolute determination. If the 
greatness of the Metropolitan Tabernacle meeting was due in 
part to the presidency of Mr. Bright, there was no similar 
adventitious attraction to secure the appointment of the 
large number of a thousand delegates, coming from all parts 
of the kingdom. Still more significant is the fact that nearly 
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sixty Liberal associations or clubs were represented—signifi- 
cant for two reasons: first, because the society has been 
charged with being of too Nonconformist a complexion, and, 
next, because the growing interest of Liberalism, as such, in 
the question of Disestablishment is one of the indications that 
it is passing into what is called the region of ‘ practical politics.’ 
The character of the topics dealt with, the resolutions adopted, 
and the speeches delivered, are equally noticeable. If these 
men are, as some think them, fanatics, they are cool and 
sagacious in their methods; indulging neither in flights of 
rhetoric nor bursts of vituperation ; but calmly measuring the 
difficulties before them and bracing themselves up for new 
work with apparently untiring ardour. 

It is not suprising that this ardour should have led some 
of the speakers to display a certain degree of impatience at 
the delay of parliamentary action, and to seem to disparage 
a continuance of that vigorous educational work to which the 
society has specially devoted itself during the past few 
years. The obstacles in the way of successful efforts to 
raise the question of Disestablishment in a direct form in the 
House of Commons have for several sessions past been very 
great. In the last Parliament the aggressive and dangerous 
foreign policy of the Tory Government threw all domestic 
questions into the background, and the present Parliament 
has had to struggle with a heritage of complications and 
blunders ; with the added burdens imposed by Irish disaffec- 
tion. Slowly, however, the course is being cleared for move- 
ments in advance, in relation to political and ecclesiastical 
questions which have hitherto had little or no chance of 
securing the attention of our legislators. And of these changed 
conditions the Liberation Society declares its intention to 
take full advantage. 

The plan of the new campaign, so far as it was described 
at the conference, may be open to some theoretical objections ; 
but it seems to combine boldness and thoroughness, combined 
with strategic skill. The blow is—to use Mr. Miall’s phrase 
—to be struck at ‘the heart of affairs ;’ or, rather, three dis- 
tinct blows are to be struck—at the Scottish Establishment, 
at the English Establishment in Wales, and at the same 
Establishment in England. The proceeding will be by motion 
as regards Scotland and Wales, and notices of motion have, 
in fact, been already given. We assume that the same method 
will be adopted in respect to England ; and if, as is probable, 
three days cannot be secured for three separate discussions 
next session, it will, no doubt, be sought to press all three 
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motions before the present Parliament is dissolved. We can 
imagine objections to this course, and that in some quarters 
a simpler method would be preferred, viz., a single resolution 
affirming in general terms that the existing Church Establish- 
ments should be abolished. That, however, would be better as 
a thesis for a debating society than as a practical proposition 
to submit to the House of Commons, in days when all ques- 
tions are dealt with in the concrete rather than the abstract, 
and when Opportunism is becoming more and more a charac- 
teristic of all classes of politicians. It would also be impos- 
sible to crowd into a single debate all the facts belonging 
to the three countries, and, as a consequence, some of the 
most powerful weapons at the service of the attacking party 
could not be effectively employed. 

In any case the Disestablishment of the Church of Scot- 
land must be effected by a separate bill; while Scotland is 
allowed to be riper for the change than England is. The 
disruption of the Church of Scotland, with the formation of 
the Free Church, was the beginning of the end as regards the 
Scottish Establishment; which since that time may be said 
to have existed on sufferance. It was the passing of the 
Patronage Act, brought in by Mr. Disraeli’s government in 
1874, that put an end to the period of quiescence, which 
might otherwise have been prolonged. No doubt it appeared 
to be a clever stroke of policy to grant, or to seem to grant, 
to the Scottish Kirk the right, the denial of which had driven 
out the seceders; but it proved to be ‘too clever by half.’ 
For the concession was too limited, and came too late, to win 
back Free Churchmen in a body, and they naturally objected 
to the attempt to detach individuals from their ranks by what 
was contemptuously called a ‘mousetrap policy.’ Thereupon 
the flag of Disestablishment was hoisted, and Free Church- 
men began to fight under it in alliance with professed Volun- 
taries, whose creed they nevertheless repudiated. Probably 
Mr. Gladstone has never had any affection for the Scottish 
Establishment, and it is certain that he has taken substan- 
tially the same view of the Patronage Act as the Free Church 
has done. He is, besides, strongly influenced by what may 
be called the majority argument, and as his main objection 
to the Irish Establishment was the fact that it was the Church 
of only a minority of the Irish people, so he now inclines to 
throw the weight of his influence into the Disestablishment 
scale in Scotland largely on the ground that the adherents 
of the Kirk now form a minority of the population of Scot- 
land. This, however, is certain, that he and the other leaders 
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of the Liberal party are pledged to give effect to the wishes 
of the Scottish people in this matter, provided that the issue 
be distinctly raised by an appeal to the constituencies. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the Disestablishment party in Scotland has 
the strongest inducement to press the question with all the 
force at their command. Nor can they be expected to forego 
the great advantage of a parliamentary discussion, on the plea 
that the question should remain in abeyance until the next 
general election. No question of this kind can be hung up 
in the way suggested—at any rate, without retarding its ulti- 
mate settlement. On the contrary, the ripening process must 
go on without cessation until the fruit is gathered. 

The position of Wales in one respect resembles, and in 
another widely differs from, that of Scotland. Not only are 
the members of the Established Church in a minority in 
Wales, but the Nonconformist majority is overwhelming. 
Wales, however, has not a distinct Establishment of its 
own, but forms part of the territory over which the Church 
of England is established. Is it, then, possible to disestablish 
that Church in the Principality and leave it still established 
in England? Or, if it be legally possible, can it be reason- 
ably expected? It may be difficult, but it cannot be abso- 
lutely impracticable. Nor can it be urged that Disestablishment 
in Wales would be followed by the calamitous results antici- 
pated by timid Churchmen in England; seeing that the mass 
of the Welsh people are no more dependent on the Established 
machinery for their means of religious worship and instruc- 
tion than they are for their clothing or their daily food. But 
to the second question a different answer may be given now 
than could have been given only a few years ago; seeing that 
the legislature has established a precedent for separate legis- 
lation for Wales by passing an Act for closing of public-houses 
on Sunday in the Principality, while allowing them to con- 
tinue open in England. And it is now about to accede to the 
wishes of the Welsh people by further separate legislation in 
the matter of university and intermediate education. But 
admitting that the demand for Disestablishment in Wales 
may be rightly met with the plea of non possumus, onthe ground 
that the Establishment in England and Wales is one and 
indivisible, such a plea can have but one effect, and that is 
to hasten its abolition in both countries. For if the Liberal 
party is prepared to surrender the Scotch Establishment - 
without regard to the effect of such surrender on the sister 
institution in England, how can they insist that that institu- 
tion shall continue to be forced on the population of Wales 
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for the benefit, or the alleged benefit, of England? Supposing, 
therefore, that the principle of ‘ local option,’ now so popular 
that, contrary to all historical traditions and precedents, even 
English counties are to be separately dealt with in the matter 
of liquor-laws—supposing, we say, that it is declared to be 
inadmissible in regard to the question of Disestablishment, a 
new force will have been brought to bear against a system 
already undermined and ready to fall. At the very least, 
therefore, the threatened Welsh agitation may prove to be a 
very powerful leverage, the effect of which, in conjunction 
with other agencies, will be to accelerate the changes which 
men of prescience and sagacity admit to be inevitable. 

No one can deny that there are ample materials for a 


- parliamentary discussion on the present position of the Church 
_ of England as an Established Church. Indeed, since Mr. 


Miall submitted his last Disestablishment motion to the House 
of Commons in 1873, the whole question may be said to have 
entered into a new phase, and to have become a far more 
practical one than it was at that date. That is attributable 
to several causes, and among them to that education of the 
public mind in the principles of religious equality and of 
voluntaryism in which the Liberation Society has taken so 
leading a part. But the course of events within the Church 
of England has contributed still more to that new state of 
feeling which makes the disestablishment of that Church so 
much more imminent than it was but a few yearsago. The 
late lamented primate was in the habit of insisting on the 
necessity for the clergy discharging their higher duties with 
efficiency, as the best means of promoting the prosperity of 
the Church ; but the reply of a large section of the clergy has 
been that they are prevented acting on such advice to the 
fullest extent by the restrictions enforced upon them by the 
laws and traditions of the Establishment. It has, in fact, 
been found that, so far from its being true, as asserted by ‘ The 
Guardian,’ that ‘the more the Church proves her vitality, the 
safer will the Establishment be,’ an exactly opposite result has 
followed, and, as a consequence, ‘the Church of England is 
learning more and more every day to detest the bondage of 
the State, and is becoming more and more resolved to insist 
upon her right of self-government.’* It was the wide pre- 
valence of this feeling which led the promoters of the Church 
Congress, held at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1881, to include in 
their programme such a topic as ‘The connection between 
Church and State: what we gain by it; what we lose by it.’ 
* «Church Times,’ Sept. 12, 1881. 
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And if the advantages of State-connection were then fully and 
ably set forth by some of the speakers, the other side of the 
question was placed before the Congress with as much cogency 
and frankness as could be desired by the most ardent Libera- 
tionist. The Rev. Malcolm McColl, one of the coolest and 
keenest controversialists in the ranks of the Chureh, after 
enumerating other losses sustained by the Church, referred to. 
‘her want of elasticity,’ and her failure to turn to account. 
‘the various gifts and effervescing enthusiasm which manifest 
themselves among her children.’ And he showed that the: 
hard grip of the State has been felt quite as much in the 
missionary as in the home work of the Church. 


One of the plainest duties of the Chureh is to enlarge her borders as. 
opportunities offer. Her commission bids her preach the gospel through- 
out the world. But the connection of the Church of England with the State 
paralyses her action in this matter. We all know how her State bonds 
prevented her from granting the prayer of the American Church for the 


' gift of Episcopacy, and how the first American bishop was thus obliged 


to go to the disestablished and disendowed Episcopate of Scotland for 
consecration. Madagascar, Kaffraria, and other places supply similar 
illustrations in our own time. What is this but a violation of one of the 
fundamental duties of the Church ? and it is entirely due to the connection 
of the Church with the State. . 


We are aware that statements like these are regarded with 
some suspicion, because of the quarter from which they come, 
and that many of the Church laity fear that more liberty may 
mean -more sacerdotalism and more clerical assumption. 
But Bishop Ryle, though a Churchman of a low type, has, in 
his papers on Church Reform, supplied a more dismal descrip- 
tion of the abuses and evils existing within the Established 
Church than has proceeded from the pen or lips of any 
Ritunlist. Mr. Forster, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Childeis, and Mr. 
Albert Grey—all politicians as well as Churchmen, and all 
absolutely free from the weaknesses of clericalism—equally 
admit the necessity for serious reform in the Church. It is - 
true that, with the exception of Mr. Grey, they do not give 
effect to their admissions by any attempts at legislation ; but 
that it is probably due to the fact that they are too conscious 
of the hopelessness of the effort ; and, even if they were not, 
the reception accorded to Mr. Grey’s Church Boards Bill, in 
nearly every assembly of Churchmen in which it has been 
considered, would be enough to deter them from risking their 
reputations as practical statesmen by proposing other abortive 
measures. 

Easy-going Churchmen have expended a good deal of ridi- 
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cule on obtrusive efforts to liberate a Church which does not 
want to be liberated; because it has no consciousness of being 
in bondage. In future, however, it will be enough to refer to 
the Bishop of Peterborough’s speech on the Cathedral Statutes 
Bill for an exposure of pre-existing fallacies in regard to that 
matter. Bishop Magee hits wildly, as well as hits hard; is 
shrewish, as well as shrewd, and apparently cares more for 
rhetorical effect than for scrupulous accuracy of statement 
and a careful estimate of the motives and doings of opponents. 
But supposing the facts to be as he has stated them—sup- 
posing that Nonconformity is as strong, and the Church of 
England as weak, in the House of Commons as he describes 
them to be—supposing that well-considered and well-matured 
measures of Church reform are certain to be strangled in that 
House because of the factious opposition of those who, for 
purposes of their own, are bent on preventing all improve- 
ment in the Church—supposing that this happens ‘ with the 
cheerful acquiescence of Her Majesty’s Government,’ who 
either regard all Church affairs with ‘silent and apparently 
contemptuous indifference,’ or are too much afraid of the 
great ‘ Nonconformist backbone’ of Liberalism to champion 
the interests of the Church to which nearly all of them belong, 
and, finally, supposing that the growing tendency to democracy 
makes all Church reform by the legislature impossible—is it 
possible to conceive of a position more humiliating, more 
helpless, or more pitiable, than that of the Church of England 
as described by one of the ablest of her own prelates ? 

And what is the Bishop’s conclusion drawn from his own 
premises? Why, that it ‘would be better and wiser not to 
subject the Church of England to the perpetual humiliation 
of having to go hat in hand to the other House, and praying 
to be allowed for pity’s sake to remedy any defects in the 
regulation of the Church.’ A most rational and logical de- 
duction; but it. is one which brings the Bishop right up to 
Disestablishment—at which, however, he shies and goes 
prancing off in another direction. In his view the strength 
of the Church is, politically speaking, to sit still—to put up 
with the intolerable evils and the crying abuses which flow 
from the Establishment, and to fall back upon the consolatory 
belief that ‘the force that moves nations,in the long run, 
is the spiritual force,’ and ‘the political power of the future 
in this country will be with the masses, and the Church of 
England, which devotes herself to labouring among the masses 
without intriguing with political parties, will in the end prove 
the most powerful.’ So that the political and the pecuniary 
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advantages of the Establishment—which it is admitted act as 
a check on ‘ the spiritual force’ of the Church—are, apparently, 
to be clung to until the spiritual force has so permeated the 
masses that even democracy will be willing to reform and 
purify the Establishment! The final conclusion of the brilliant 
episcopal debater is therefore as lame and impotent as could 
gga reached by the dullest bishop on the episcopal 
bench. 

We have made no reference to the events which during the 
last few years have most deeply stirred the Church of England, 
and which closely affect its relations to the civil power. The 
protracted and costly litigation which has led to many scandals, 
but has not ‘put down Ritualism ’—the systematic disobedience 
to law of a section of the Established clergy—the results of that 
disobedience in the imprisonment and deprivation of individual 
offenders—the contempt openly cast by thousands of Church- 
men on the courts which they, in common with the rest of the 
community, are bound to obey—the attempts of bishops and. 
patrons to evade the enactments of the legislature—the bold 
claims to spiritual independence in conjunction with the re- 
tention of State-authcrity and privilege—all these have been 
dealt with more or less effectively on Liberation platforms 
and elsewhere ; but have received singularly little attention in 
Parliament. Even in the House of Commons, where nothing 
now is too small, or too irrelevant, to be the subject of 
question or debate, there appears to be a disposition to avoid 
all reference to occurrences which, on any theory of Church 
Establishments, ought to be matters of legislative concern. 
A discussion on a proposition for the disestablishment of the 
Church of England will break this studied silence, and compel 


‘ attention to problems which must sooner or later be faced 


and solved. 

It is not necessary for us to express a hope that the pre- 
paration for such a discussion will be wisely made, in regard 
to either time, or method, or men; since those on whom the 
responsibility rests have a well-earned character for both 
prudence and tactical skill. Nor, while the utmost that is - 
possible is done to influence the division on such a motion, 
will much consolation be needed in the event of a seemingly 
decisive defeat. The defeated party have been in that position 
too often already to be daunted by one more repulse, which 
they know by the experience of the past will be but temporary, 
and will be the necessary prelude to ultimate success. The 
vehement invectives, the false-charges, and the misrepresenta- 
tions of those who will defend a cherished institution to the 
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last, should have no other effect upon the advocates of Dis- 
establishment than to lead them to avoid, as far as may be, 
everything which will give colour or plausibility to unde- 
served attacks. If, in reply to such attacks, they are able to 
exclaim— 


O! my brethren! I have told 
Most bitter truth, but wjthout bitterness ; 


if they keep close to facts; avoid personalities by, as far as 
possible, sparing men, while attacking systems; if they show 
themselves to be Christians and patriots, and not mere narrow 
sectarians and bigoted party zealots, they may rely upon it 
that they will have the ear, and ultimately the support, of the 
great majority of the English people. It is, we believe, 
because they have already steadily aimed at all this, as well 
as worked with unflagging energy and unimpeached con- 
sistency, that their movement has reached its present position 
of strength and of hopefulness. Had the Liberation Society 
been the monster of unserupulousness and falsehood which 
‘Church Defence’ speakers, and even some bishops, have 
represented it to be, it would not have lived so long or 
accomplished so much. Neither the people nor the Parlia- 
ment of this country can be led, or misled, by forces such as 


~ this best-abused of institutions is charged with wielding. If 


it had not truth on its side, and honesty in struggling for the 
truth, it would long ago, and deservedly, have perished. 


Art. IX.—Political Survey of the Quarter. 


Tue political situation during a considerable part of the 
present quarter has been phenomenal and not easily intelli- 
gible to outsiders. There has been no obvious reason for the 
occurrence of a Ministerial crisis, but we have had, on the one 


hand, Tories so wildly jubilant, and, on the other, certain 


Liberals so cowardly and pessimist in tone, that we might have 
been in the midst of a Tory reaction as complete and decided 
as that of 1874. The excitement reached its height about 
Whitsuntide. The Government had sustained two or three 
defeats, and their opponents were in ecstacies. The rejection 
of the Affirmation Bill, followed by the still more unfortunate 
division on the absolutely unnecessary motion proposed by 
Mr. Labouchere, as if in the very wantonness of mischief, 
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had unquestionably produced a considerable impression on 
both sides, and there were indications, not very important 
in themselves, but deriving a certain significance from the cir- 
cumstances of the time, of a disorganization in the majority, 
pointing either to a faltering loyalty in some of its members, 
or a want of distinct and firm handling on the part of the 
party managers. Perhaps the blame of the petty reverses 
which encouraged Tory hopes must be distributed. The 
whips must accept some share’of the responsibility for the 
success of Mr. Slagg in defeating the scheme of the Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer for transferring the collection of the 


Queen’s taxes to the Inland Revenue officers; but that 
gentleman himself cannot escape the strong condemnation of 
all who care more for the strength and honour of their party 
than for the triumph of some miserable crochet of their own. 
Mr. Childers was unquestionably right, but even if he had 
been wrong, it was not for any sound Liberal to correct him 
at the cost of real injury to the party by the aid of Tories and 
Home Rulers, who will vote for anything or against anything 
that gives them a chance of putting a hated Minister in a 
minority. Mr. Slagg is hardly to be congratulated on being a 
principal cause of the exultation which filled the ranks of the 


‘Opposition when Parliament adjourned for the recess, and 


which found utterance in the boisterous triumph of Mr. Gibson 


at Cambridge : 


The tide is turning, the tide has turned (exclaimed this Irish lawyer, 
who aspires to be one of our rulers, and who must have high place in the 
next Tory Cabinet)! I believe that at the present moment our opponents 
in Parliament and the country are disunited, dispirited, demoralized. I 
believe that not only the Conservative leaders, but their rank and file 
united, energetic, courageous. : 


The feeling appears to have toned down very considerably 
since this sanguine gentleman and his colleagues have had 
more opportunity of ascertaining the mind of the consti- 
tuencies. The brief visit to the country seems indeed to have 
had a singularly healthful influence, if we may judge from 
the marked change in the spirit of their speeches after their 
return. It may be that even among their own friends there 
are some who do not care for victories won by the aid of Irish 
rebels and Popish Ultramontanes. ; 

The only wonder to us is how or why this confidence should 
ever have been entertained at all. There has not in our 
memory been an Opposition with fewer elements of strength 
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imagination or to secure the confidence of the nation, or, to 
speak in a positive sense, with more that is likely to create 
distrust, if not to provoke a much stronger feeling on the 
part of the very class from which the most solid support of a 
Conservative party must necessarily be drawn. 

A spirit of Bohemian lawlessness is not only prevalent 
but predominant on the Opposition side. Lord Randolph 
Churchill really dictates Tory policy in the House of Com- 
mons. Recent events have increased his prestige, strengthened 
his hold on the party, and intensified his contemptuous indif- 
ference to his nominal chief. A more flagrant exhibition of 
his insubordinate temper, tinged as it evidently is by not a 
little keen hostility, has not been given than that which was 
furnished by the speeches of his lordship and his steady 
henchman, Sir Drummond Wolff, on the motion relative to 
the alleged grievances of the Civil Service. It was sufficiently 
clear that one object of the speakers was to make a personal 
attack on Sir Stafford Northcote, whose son holds a high 
position in one of the departments, and the House was treated 
to the edifying spectacle of the Prime Minister interposing 
with characteristic generosity to shield a not too chivalrous 
opponent from the poisoned darts aimed at him by his own 
supporters. Lord Randolph, however, is not affected by any 
censures passed upon his conduct, for he is practically master 
of the situation. He has lampooned his own leaders with a 
freedom and a caustic severity not common in political con- 
troversy, but they, with a weakness which is still more rare, 
having been smitten on the one cheek, turn to him the other, 
and apparently seem rather to relish the chastisement admin- 
istered. 

Whether Lord Randolph is regarded as one of the party 
whom Mr. Gibson described as so ‘united, energetic, and 
courageous’ (an excess of ‘energy’ and ‘courage’ being 
accepted as some compensation for a deficiency in the third 
element) we know not, but that can trouble him little so long 
as even the chiefs submit to his dictation. The one great 
success, indeed the only success, which the party has scored 
during the last three years is his. We now know that the 
ardent zeal of Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Richard Cross 
to save Parliament from the contaminating presence of an 
‘avowed infidel’ is of comparatively recent birth, and that 
Mr. Bradlaugh would have quietly taken his seat and the 
Ministry been saved from all the embarrassments which he has 
eaused but for the intervention of the Fourth Party, backed 
up by Lord Beaconsfield. Lord Ronald Gower, in his gossip- 
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ing Reminiscences, has drawn an amusing picture of his lord- 
ship worried to death by his old colleagues, who were for ever 
rushing down to Hughenden to consult their former chief 
about affairs which in his absence had an irresistible tendency 
to get into absolute chaos. We suppose it was on one of these 
occasions that Lord Beaconsfield gave a counsel well worthy 
of Achitophel, in accordance with the views of the dashing 
young lordling rather than the more cautious veteran. If the 
permanent reputation of the party were the most important 
object, Sir Stafford Northcote was unquestionably right; if 
an immediate success was the principal aim, the verdict must 
be in favour of Lord Beaconsfield. But the worst possible 
course for himself and for his party alike was that actually 
taken by Sir Stafford Northcote. It was a revelation of that 
fatal vacillation which seems to cling to him and to paralyze 


‘all his force. Had he adhered to his original opinion he would 


at least have had the satisfaction which alwaysattends a course 
of highminded and honourable principle. As it is, he has, 
indeed, won for his party a victory which he must know to be 
not only transient but shadowy, and to some extent damaging ; 
but the whole credit of it belongs to an ambitious rival, not 
to himself. The vote on the Affirmation Bill was quite as 
much a defeat to Sir Stafford Northcote as to the Ministry. 

But it was not only on that occasion that Lord Randolph 
was the hero of the strife. Sir Stafford’s speech at the 
Knightsbridge dinner was a practical acceptance of the policy 
which his lordship had laid down, a policy which might 
be suitable enough for a dashing officer of Uhlans, but 
which is utterly unworthy of one who has to direct the move- 
ments of a great political force. The attitude of Sir Stafford 
has been so materially changed since the speech was made, 
and, indeed, is so continually changing, that it may be as well 
to quote the exact words of his remarkable declaration : 


I do not know that we onght altogether to confess that obstruction 
under proper circumstances is a very great sin. We have heard, for 
example, of obstruction which, I think, has been very much honoured in 
the history of mankind. Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans were 
uncommonly obstructive at Thermopyle, and I have not the least doubt 
that the newspapers circulated in the Persian camp denounced them in 
the most unmeasured language. If we have a position to defend, and 
are in a minority, and if we know that there is little time for the country 
to understand what they are about, we do no wrong in defeating the 
machinations and evil designs of our opponents. I say we are bound to 


make a stand, and not to be frightened by being told that we are 
obstructives. 


An utterance with less in it of true statesmanship, and more 
NO. CLy. 11 
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of unfair and cowardly insinuation, even Sir Stafford has not 
made. Its representation of the facts is a wretched caricature, 
intended to supply a justification for a style of procedure at 
variance with the best traditions of our political history, and to 
whizh certainly, the eminent strategist, whose place Sir Stafford 
occupies, would never have stooped. The obstruction which is 
justified is indeed an obstruction which nobody has ever 
thought of condemning. Politicians will naturally oppose 
legislation which they regard as mischievous, and, even if that 
opposition becomes obstinate and pressed to an extreme of 
propriety, the spirit of tolerance is too strong to allow of its 
being too severely censured. What is complained of is the 
endless waste of time on matters so trivial or so irrelevant 
that they ought never to have been named in Parliament, 
the multiplication of questions whose only object is the 
irritation of the Ministry and the consumption of the pre- 
cious hours that ought to be occupied in legislation, the 
magnifying of every little point into a matter of serious 


controversy, about which speeches may be made and possibly 


divisions taken. This is the ‘veiled’ obstruction which, if 
Sir Stafford had a touch of magnanimity, he would have 
rebuked ; but to which, on the contrary, he has given an 
encouragement that can hardly even be called indirect. His 
sophistical apology for action which every one would acknow- 
ledge to be within the legitimate province of the Opposition, 
is practically a defence of the most obnoxious procedure of 
the ‘ Fourth Party.’ 

Perhaps it would be said on behalf of the Opposition chief 
that he is trying to perform an impossible part. His own in- 
stincts tell him that the policy of a wise, watchful, and cautious 
Fabius is that which the real interests of the party demand, is 
indeed the only one which its actual strength will allow. But 
the ‘ young bloods’ taunt him much as Fabius was reproached 
of old. We have no doubt that the newspapers of old Rome, as 
they hurled the epithet of ‘ Cunctator’ at the prudent veteran, 
wrote about him much as Lord Randolph Churchill writes of 
the leader whom he is bent on leading. But Sir Stafford 
cannot preserve the Fabian aplomb. He wants to be thought 
dashing and energetic as well as prudent, and hence he is, 
ever and anon, indulging in spasmodic displays intended to 
prove that he has indeed received ‘ Elijah’s mantle.’ We 
could pity him if we could ever recognize in him any nobility 
of spirit or firmness of purpose. But on every page of his 
story is written ‘ unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.’ He 
makes too many concessions to Lord Randolph Churchill to 
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retain any credit for statesmanlike moderation, and yet he 
does not make enough to awaken that enthusiasm which élan 
and dash never fail to inspire. In an evil hour he was 
tempted to retail a stupid joke which some stolid Tory had 
made about the dinner at the National Liberal Club. ‘Can 
you tell me,’ was the question of a very malicious wit, ‘ why 
it was that the great Liberal party made their dinner in the 
Aquarium?’ The answer was, ‘ Because they are all jelly 
fishes.’ Men of Sir Stafford’s turn of mind should beware of 
jokes. They are two-edged weapons, and it is very possible 
they may be turned on themselves. In this case the retort is 
so obvious that were it not for the proverbial inability to ‘ see 
airsels as ithers see us,’ we should have thought that it might 
have suggested itself even to the speaker. We venture to 
predict that when the history of this period comes to be 
written, there is no leading politician who is so likely to be 
described as the jelly-fish politician as the present Conservative 
politician. To him more than to any other politician of our 
time may be applied the expressive phrase of the Prayer Book, 
he ‘never continueth in one stay.’ Lately he has been living 
in a state of perpetual change. Before Whitsuntide he un- 
furled the flag of obstruction. After his return from the 
country he seemed to have repented of the rash outburst at 
Knightsbridge, and was duly complimented by ‘ The Times’ 
for having risen superior to the feeling of injury which the 
conduct of the Ministry relative to the Procedure Resolutions 
might have engendered. But the repentance was transient, 
for when the execution of Suleiman Sahmi seemed to afford 
@ new opportunity for worrying the Ministry, the temptation 
proved too strong, and, forgetful of his magnanimous resolu- 
tion not to be led by Lord Randolph Churchill, he once more 
enacted the part of Richard II. by offering himself as the 
leader of the Obstructives. His latest performance, the 
attempt to get a vote of censure on Mr. Bright, was the most 
unworthy of all, and brought upon him the discomfiture he 
so well deserved. 

The courteous manners of Sir Stafford Northcote and the 
belief in his good intentions have done much to restrain 
criticism of his procedure ; but it is possible to carry such for- 
bearance too far. For ourselves we have long been convinced 
that the principal cause of the parliamentary disorder which 
is rapidly passing into a national scandal is the weakness of 
the front Opposition bench, and especially of its chief. No 
one expected much of Sir Richard Cross or Mr. W. H. Smith, 
and, after reading Lord Beaconsfield’s private remarks about 
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them as given in Lord Ronald Gower’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ the 
marvel is why they were ever admitted into a cabinet at all. 
Nothing could be more contemptuous than their leader's refer- 
ences to these devoted worshippers. ‘ Mr. Secretary (I always. 
forget to call him Sir Richard) Cross, Mr. H. W., or W. H., 
Smith, I forget which it is.’ These certainly are not the men 
who are likely to inspire in the party that enthusiastic loyalty 
which would restrain the eager impetuosity of its more reck- 
less members. Mr. Gibson and Mr. Plunket are men of a. 
much higher calibre, and they possess one qualification for 
eminence in the Tory ranks—they have an unbounded capa- 
city for railing at the Ministry, which they are not at all disposed 
to restrain. But two Irish lawyers possessed by that spirit. 
which has wrought such mischief in their own country will 
never propitiate that powerful English democracy without 
whose support the prospects of any political party must be 
hopeless; while in the House of Commons they can possess. 
little of that authority which is so essential not only to the 
success but to the credit and stability of the party. For that. 
element it is dependent entirely on Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
his failure is so conspicuous as to become almost a public 
disaster. A reed shaken by every wind, he is singularly out 
of place as a chief at a time when, from various causes, there 
is a special call for management and firmness on the part of 
the chief of the Opposition. The spirit of the Irish malcon- 
tents renders it easy to steal an occasional success. But the 
temptation is one which a far-seeing statesman would resist 
as full of danger to the permanent interests of his party. 

The protracted discussion on the Address, the debates on 
the Affirmation Bill, the extraordinary attempt of Lord George 
Hamilton to effect a coalition with the Land Leaguers on the 
subject of the ‘ purchase clauses’ of the Land Act, are among 
the incidents which have revealed the obstructive temper of 
the Opposition. But the most discreditable proceeding of the 
session is that to which we have already alluded, the discus- 
sion on Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion for adjournment in 
the case of Suleiman Sahmi. The idea of uniting the Peace 
party and the Jingoes, Irish Radicals and English Tories, in 
the defence of an Egyptian rebel and convicted marauder, 


whose only recommendation to them was that he was an . 


enemy to England, was worthy the curiously scheming brain 


of Lord Randolph Churchill, but it could hardly have been 


expected that it would fascinate his sober-minded chief. Sir 
Stafford’s action must, when he came to review it, have been 
a surprise to himself; it certainly has been as unwelcome as it 
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has been startling to the world, and especially to the rational 
‘section of his own party. ‘There are still Conservatives left 
who believe that there are things which ought not to be sacri- 
ficed even for the sake of dishing Mr. Gladstone, and among 
them are the honour of the country and the character of its poli- 
ticians. Lord Randolph Churchill may, if he will, constitute 
himself a common sewer, through which all the lying gossip 
of the cafés of Cairo and Alexandria may be poured into the 
ear of the English Parliament; he may with a recklessness 
which is absolutely criminal insinuate the foulest accusations 
against the Khedive ; he may outdo even himself in the auda- 
cious and mendacious impudence of his charges against the 
Prime Minister, whose moral and intellectual grandeur he 
lacks the capacity to appreciate. But that is ‘ pretty Fanny’s 
way.’ For Lord Randolph himself it may be unfortunate ; 
and if he should ever acquire an influence equal to his ambi- 
tion, or his own estimate of his deserts, it might be even more 
unfortunate for the country. But for the present it is only 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and but for the fact that he is not 
so well known in Egypt as he is in England his action might 
be dismissed accordingly. When Sir Stafford Northcote takes 
the same cue, and practically accepts the responsibility for 
these random attacks, the affair assumes a very different 
aspect. Men begin to ask what limit will the Tory chief put 
upon the small and petulant spite which seems to dispose him 
to accept any ally or adopt any policy by which he can annoy 
the Ministry whom he cannot overthrow, and so, if he cannot 
displace them, at least render their work both at home and 
abroad more difficult. That such conduct will secure the 
confidence of the country credat Judeus. 

But if Sir Stafford Northcote has not improved his position 
during the session, where is the hope of the Opposition to be 
found? The ready answer, of course, is Lord Randolph 
‘Churchill ; but it is one which need not greatly disquiet the 
minds of Liberals. We should be the last to deny his Lord- 
ship’s ability. He has infinite audacity, considerable smart- 
ness, as absolute a superiority to logic and common sense as 
Carlyle’s notorious ‘ super grammaticam’ Sigismund had to 
grammar, which in some emergencies may be eminently ser- 
viceable to him. He has, above all, an élan that inspires 
considerable confidence in a certain class of men, which 
would be valuable if their confidence were worth possessing. 
Jingoes who have never ceased to gnash their teeth over 
the defeat of 1880; that section of the jewnesse dorée which 
prides itself on having caught something of the Beaconsfield 
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tone, albeit it has never learned more than the outside of the 
Beaconsfield policy; the Stock Exchange speculators who 
made themselves so conspicuous during the stormy period of 
1878; the blustering defenders of all that is correct and 
established ; in general, the section of the party of which Sir 
Robert Peel is a type—look hopefully to Lord Randolph as the 
‘coming man.’ He is a young nobleman, and that is in 
itself a recommendation which covers a multitude of sins. 
Lord George Hamilton was once their idol, and is still to 
a large extent the typical representative of that ‘ villadom ’ 


in which the strength of metropolitan Toryism resides. But 


his Lordship is a little sobered ; he has known the responsi- 
bilities of office, and they have put some restraint upon his 
native impetuosity ; and though he still occasionally indulges 
in outbursts of passionate railing and undignified abuse upon 
the platform, in the House he shows a respect for decorum 
which, in the eyes of the wild zealots of the party, places him 
at a decided disadvantage as compared with the member for 
Woodstock. In short, Lord Randolph Churchill is a growing 
force in the Tory party, and in some respects is the puzzle of 
the political situation. At present, however, he is a more 
serious difficulty to Sir Stafford Northcote than to Mr. Glad- 
stone, and the experience of the party in the House is pretty 
certain to be repeated in the country. It is an ‘ open secret’ 
that the influence of the young scion of Blenheim in the 


- Commons is largely due to the belief that to some extent he 


represents the mind of Lord Salisbury. The irresponsible 
‘Free Lance’ no doubt executes daring mancuvres at which 
an ex-minister and an aspirant premier might hesitate, but 
which he may, nevertheless, indirectly encourage. 

The Opposition have necessarily filled a prominent place 
in the public eye during the quarter, because they have really 
been the assailants, and Ministers have to a very large extent 
been acting on the defensive. They have not sought to sig- 
nalize the session by any ‘ heroic’ measures, but have been 
quite content to pursue a much humbler path, and with one 
notable exception, with which we shall deal separately, to 
content themselves with non-contentious legislation, all of 
which was required by the urgent necessities of the country. 
Their original programme was certainly not an ambitious 
one, and had there been, we will not say co-operation, for 
that would be too much to ask, but simply opposition 
marked by ordinary fairness, it might easily have been ful- 
filled. To the unprejudiced observer questions relating to 
bankruptcy, to the prevention of river floods, to the constitu 
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tion of a court of criminal appeal, and even to the preven- 
tion of corrupt practices at elections, do not seem to offer 
materials for keen party discussion. It was, doubtless, 
different with the London Municipal Government Bill. Any 
such measure must, in the nature of things, excite the 
jealousy even of some who call themselves Liberals, and 
so offer to an Opposition leader many chances of combina- 
tions which might damage the Government without tarnishing 
the fame of his party. It is a significant fact that ever since 
the coming Bill has cast its shadow over the House, the 
London aldermen who sit on the Liberal side have exhibited 
a remarkable tendency to rush into caves, or possibly to form 
a cave of their own. Indeed, it had become so evident that 
the Bill would encounter a resistance which it would be im- 
possible to overcome in the time available during the session, 
that no surprise was felt at its being dropped. But that saeri- 
fice having been made, there remained nothing in their pro- 
posals for which the Ministry might not reasonably expect the 
support of both sides of the House —of course, not untempered 
by criticism, but still of such a character as to ensure the 
early and satisfactory completion of their work. 

It is unnecessary to tell how futile all such expectations, if 
they have ever been cherished, have hitherto proved. The 
Grand Committees have had four important Bills, necessarily 
not of a party character, submitted to them, and have done 
much valuable work in the discussion of their provisions. But 
in the Committee on Law, the obstruction which has been 
so troublesome in the House has developed itself in mis- 
chievous form ; and though the Bill giving a right of appeal 
in criminal cases has been passed, a pertinacious opposition 
is offered to the Criminal Code Bill, with which it was desired 
to incorporate it, which may render much of the thought and 
trouble and time expended upon these measures nugatory. 
The Grand Committee on Trade has been more successful, 
owing (as acknowledged by ‘The Times’—certainly not a 
friendly judge) to the remarkable tact exhibited by Mr. 
Chamberlain in the conduct of that measure, a tact which has 
surprised all but those who knew him well, and understood the 
absurdity of the conception of him prevalent in society, and 
sedulously propagated by the gobemouches of the clubs. The 
Bankruptcy Bill will shortly be returned to the House, and prob- 
ably the Patents Bill will followit. In the meantime the Corrupt 
Practices Bill and the Agricultural Holdings Bill have been 
read a second time, and the former is slowly—very slowly— 
working its way through Committee. But a weary discussion 
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is raised on every clause, on every sentence, on every line, 
almost on every word. We are compelled to say (we do it 
with extreme reluctance, but honesty forbids us to be silent) 
‘that in some of the discussions, men from whom we should 
have expected a sounder judgment, and a more hearty loyalty 
to their party, have indulged in a style of criticism which was 
not only unwise but ungenerous. We refer especially to the 
discussion relative to undue spiritual influence. The member 
for Wolverhampton had gone quite as far as was desirable 


> or discreet in twitting his own friends, but he was surpassed 


by the Liberal member for Plymouth, who introduced an 
goantiteay irrelevant reference to the influence exerted by Dr. 
Dale in Birmingham. That influence is very great, but 
unless a man is to be deprived of the moral power which he 
obtains by means (as Mr. Chamberlain said) of his high 
character, his eloquence, and his learning, because he is a 
minister, it is a force which no Jaw can touch, or ought to 
touch. It is not what was intended by the term ‘ spiritual 
influence,’ for it is not the power which a minister, qué 
minister, wields over his congregation, but that which a 
thoughtful politician, who lays the foundation of all his 
politics in the principles of eternal righteousness, a powerful 
speaker whose logic is set on fire by strong conviction and lofty 
enthusiasm, a highminded man who inspires trust by his 
character and life, must exert and ought to exert. It is to the 
credit of the democracy of Birmingham if such a force pre- 
dominates in it; and to suggest a parallel between it and the 
influence of a Roman Catholic priest who sways his flock by 
spiritual terror was an irrelevance and an impertinence. 
Possibly it might be thought annoying to the President of the 
Board of Trade, but that is a pleasure which should be left to 
Tories. It is a luxury which, we venture to think, the Liberal 
representative of a great constituency can hardly indulge with 


‘safety. We do not suggest that the gentlemen of whom we 


have spoken intend to weaken the Government, but they do it 
nevertheless, and it is no consolation to us that they damage 
their own position with many of their constituents at the 


‘same time. Independence is regarded as the happy privilege 


of those who sit below the gangway ; but in their exercise of 
it members would do well sometimes to remember that electors 


“may claim a similar freedom, and as they know how severely 


such a breach in the unity of the party would be denounced 
by themselves in the borough, to pause before by their own 
conduct they give a sanction and warrant for waywardness 
among their followers, by exhibiting the same spirit in their 


‘relations to their leaders in the House. 
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The defeat on the Affirmation Bill is said to have relaxed 
the discipline of the majority ; but the evidence in support 
of the assertion is not very clear. Those who were awkward 
and crotchetty before are awkward and crotchetty still; but 
we see no signs of disaffection either in the House or in 
the country. We are assured by quiet and observant men 
inside Parliament that the Liberal party is as united to- 
day as it has been at any point since the accession of the 
Ministry. There are, of course, a few men who think that 
their deserts have not been properly recognized by their 
friends. There are some below the gangway with a broader 
view and with more ground for complaint, who cannot under- 
stand how it is that troublesome Whigs like Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice find their way into office while more loyal followers 
of the Ministry are overlooked. There are others who act as 
though a continuous growl were the best evidence of robust 
independence and intellectual strength. So there always have 
‘been, so there always will be. But those who attach much 
importance to these grumblings are sure to be deceived. 
They afford no index of the feeling of the party, and if the 
existence of the Ministry were seriously menaced would 
speedily be silenced. It suits the denizens of Tory clubs to 
ascribe to them-a significance which they do not possess, 
and to vapour about an immediate dissolution or the certain 
collapse of the Government. But it is mere ‘bunkum’ which 
English gentlemen would do well to leave to the exclusive 
consumption of disloyal Irish agitators. They, of course, 
desire to force on a general election, since they expect to be 
gainers by it, and they are interested therefore in making 
‘such random assertions as to the approaching fate of the 
Ministry, as those with which Mr. Healy entertained the 
people of Bandon. ‘They are, however, merely political 
artifices, and in their recklessness are in harmony with 
the spirit in which the Home Rule movement has been con- 
ducted both in and out of Parliament. 

The simple fact is that the Ministry must be strong so long 
as they retain the confidence of the constituencies, and in this 
respect there is no symptom of change. A writer who was 
endeavouring to make out a case to the contrary enumerated 
some seats which Liberals have lost most of them soon after 
the assembling of the Parliament, and then said there was 
nothing to put on the opposite side but the second seat for 
East Cumberland, and that minority seat for Liverpool. 
The expression indicates a strange muddle of idea, which 
is so common as to be worth correcting. There is no 
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seat which has the unenviable distinction of being the 
minority seat. Ata general election the minority in a three- 
cornered constituency may carry a member, but it is because 
their candidate receives a greater number of votes than those 
below him on the poll. In a by-election it is a hand to hand 
contest, and the seat falls to the party which has a majority 
of votes. This was the case with Mr. Samuel Smith at 
Liverpool, and his election is one of the most significant 
indications of public opinion we have had since the victory 
of 1880. More recently Derby has furnished an opportunity 
for the Tories to display their strength, but they did not 
venture even to challenge a contest. This does not look like 
reaction, and we certainly find as little sign of it in the 
attitude which Liberal constituencies have taken relative to 
the vote on the Affirmation Bill. If all that was said on 
this point had been true, we must have had strong protests 
from the constituencies whose members voted with the 
Government. But, on the contrary, it is the deserters who 
have had a mauvais quart @heure. Our belief is that Mr. 
Chamberlain is right when he tells us that the constituencies 
are more Radical than the House of Commons, which is not 
even so Radical as the Government. 

Of the latter somewhat remarkable statement the story of 
the Affirmation Bill is a sufficient confirmation. We have no 
doubt that had the members of the Liberal majority been 
asked individually at the time of their election whether they 
would undertake to support such a measure, nine-tenths or 
more would have answered in the affirmative. We doubt 
whether even the Fitzwilliams, in whom strict fidelity to con- 
seience seems to be a family virtue, would have hesitated to 
pledge themselves to support a measure which is so strictly 
in harmony with all the best traditions of their house. If 
there has been a faltering in allegiance to one of the funda- 
mental truths for which a sound and healthy Liberalism has 
always contended, it has been because of an unconquerable 
aversion to the man on whose behalf that principle has been 
evoked. The sentiment, though sadly lacking in a true man- 
liness, is quite intelligible. But the Ministry rose superior to 
this individual influence, and the Liberals of the country have 
approved the action of the Ministry. The attempt to identify 
a great statesman, so often reproached for that fidelity to 
Christian truth which has been his most conspicuous dis- 
tinction, with teachings abhorrent to every instinct of his 
nature and every sentiment of his heart, has only recoiled on 
those who made it. It did not need the wonderful oratory by 
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which Mr. Gladstone entranced the House of Commons and 
moved all that is best and noblest in the nation, to vindicate 
him from the rude and vulgar insolence with which he has 
been assailed as a patron of Atheism. But his speech, by uni- 
versal confession one of the most powerful which even he has. 
ever delivered, was so successful and complete a justification 
of the principles of the Ministerial measure as to neutralize. 
any injurious effect which might otherwise have resulted from 
its rejection. It separated between the principle and the man, 
and showed that however obnoxious might be any individual, 
a Liberal Ministry had no option but to maintain liberty of 
conscience, and the rights of every constituency to choose its 
own representatives. 

The question is not settled, but the Ministry, at all events, 
have done their utmost to save the House and the country 
from that desecration of the oath which so many profess to- 
hold in intense abhorrence. When a general election comes, 
and Mr. Bradlaugh, if again returned for Northampton, pre- 
sents himself at the bar and takes the oath, without possi- 
bility of let or hindrance, on them who refused the reasonable. 
proposal of the Ministry the whole responsibility will rest. 
In the temper of the House, however, the rejection of the Bill 
was a piece of good fortune for the Ministry, inasmuch as it 
saved the time which must have been spent on discussions in 
committees which have no practical result. But even that 
lightening of the ship has not sufficed to extricate it from 
the difficulties which surround its path. Mr. Gladstone’s 
address to his party immediately after Whitsuntide put 
new spirit into his followers, but the devices of obstruction 
are so numerous and subtle that it requires more than 
determination and energy on the part of the majority to. 
make real progress. ‘The Times,’ ever ready to indulge in 
an attack upon the Ministry, complains that the Premier is 
too yielding. It is a new charge to bring against a Minister 
who has so often been denounced as arbitrary and over- 


_ bearing. But Mr. Gladstone would find it hard to please: 


the oracular critic of Printing House Square. It would be. 
more true to say that he has a very difficult piece of naviga- 
tion, and that he is steering the vessel with admirable tact 
and temper. Should he fail, the result would be damaging to: . 
the Government, but far more so to the dignity and authority 
of Parliament; and we have sufficient faith in the justice and 
sagacity of the nation to believe that it will lay the blame 
not on him, but on those who have allowed petty party spite. 
so far to master them that they have been content to abuse 
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the liberty of Parliament, and to strain its forms to the utmost, 
“in order that they might annoy an illustrious rival, and in 
working out this miserable policy have been sadly indifferent 
‘to the real good of the country and to the reputation of a 
Parliament whose honour they should have jealously con- 
‘served. 

Even as we write public attention is directed to two points, 
‘both of which indicate the progress of Liberalism. The one, 
‘the acceptance of the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill by the 
House of Lords; the other, the reception of Mr. Bright at 
Birmingham. In both alike we find satisfactory evidence 
that Liberal opinion is steadily advancing. But a full con- 
‘sideration of the lessons they teach must be reserved for 
future consideration. In the meantime we may rest in the 
assurance expressed by our great leader in his recent letter to 
his Midlothian friends: ‘I do not perceive the action of the 
disintegrating forces which were visibly at work during the 
latter years of the Administration of 1868-1874, nor find 
any reason to believe that the country has altered its mind 
on the important issues which were decided in 1880.’ 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


‘The Egyptian War of 1882. By Lieut.-Colonel Hermann 
Voat, of the German Army. A Translation. With a 
Map and Atias. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 

This volume, in the hands of a military critic, might afford no end of 
texts for comment and explanation and contrast. For Colonel Vogt does 
‘not content himself with a summary of the movements of the British 
forces in Egypt, but devotes some chapters to a general description of the 
formation and condition of the British army; and it is certainly not 
flattering to find what an expert German critic has to say of us. While 
doing all justice to the foresight, skill, caution, and despatch of Lord 
Wolseley, he declares that our army, when compared with continental 
armies, is a very poor return for the immense sums spent upon it; and 
that it would stand but a poor chance in any brush with them. The 
short-service system is declared to be disadvantageous in every respect, 
and the general capacity of officers is spoken of in the most contemptuous 
terms. It is suggested that they are in general half-educated snobs, who 
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delight to air their French, ‘ which is abominable,’ and as taking no real 
interest in military science or the condition of their men. ‘The English 
army,’ he says, ‘ without taking into account its inferiority in ordnance, 
does not appear to be in any way on such a footing in regard to training, 
tactics, and mobility as would enable it to oppose a continental army 
with success.’ Colonel Vogt is evidently a good result of that system of 
constant scientific observation and reporting by which, in Germany, the 
abler officers are enabled to push their way to the front rank ; and his con- 
clusions should not be reassuring to those who are in positions of authority. 
Lord Wolseley himself, in spite of all the praise he gets for his energetic 
and lueky movements in Egypt, should wince dreadfully here, and speak 
at his next public dinner with lowered front when referring to short- 
service and the reserve. The individual criticisms on his tactics are acute, 
and supported by good reasons ; and it is clear that the more Colonel Vogt 
saw, his estimate of the English army was not raised but lowered, though 
his respect for the power and bravery of individual officers was enhanced. 
It is well ‘to see ourselves as others see us,’ and on this account we- 
cordially recommend to all who are interested this translation of an able. 
book, which cannot fail to cause some stir amongst the bigger men at the 
Horse Guards. t 


The War between Peru and Chili, 1879-1882. By Ciemenrs: 
R. Marxuam, C.B., F.R.S. Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. 

The war between the Republics of the Pacific Coast, which lasted for 
more than four years, has been an unmixed evil. Peru has been com- 
pletely disorganized, while conquering Chili has only added to her fears 
and burdens in exchanging a policy of domination and conquest for quiet. 
enterprise and internal development. Mr. Clements Markham, who has 
good reason to be interested in Peru and Chili—and not only on account 
of difficulties and adventures in these lands connected with cinchona— 
has for years been a careful student of Peruvian history and politics, 
and is in every respect well fitted to write such a history as we have here. 
But he is too much a philosopher to content himself with a mere record 
of the ebbs and flows of military fortune during that long period. To. 
make matters clear, he must trace the rise and progress of those nations 
from the time of the Spanish conquest downwards, and he does this in a 
few chapters remarkable for their concise and incisive style, which a 
little too much scorns the relief of eloquence. Not a word is wasted. 
The sketch of the Yuca Indians is one of the most condensed and 
effective that we remember to have read. Having thus prepared us 
for the present position of affairs by enabling us to understand the mutual 
attitude and temper of these peoples towards each other for a long time 
past, he proceeds to make clear to us the special causes of the war, the 
movements, and the reasons why Peru succumbed before the Chilian 
forces. The cruelty and the rapine that they practised does not say 
much for their moral character, nor promise true permanence for their 
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victory. Mr. Markham says that ‘the consequences to Chili of this 
‘career of conquest has been rapid demoralization in the characters of 
those employed in such a work. First, public property was wantonly 
destroyed. Then defenceless towns were bombarded. Soon private pro- 
perty ceased to be respected ; and Lynch was sent to rob and destroy over 
an extensive area. Next followed the robbery of pictures and public libra- 
ries. Hitherto this was all done, professedly at least, on public grounds. 
But at last we hear of wholesale robbery and extortion for private enrich- 
ment, and the cases have become so gross that Captain Lynch has brought 
‘Colonel Letelier and other officers before courts-martial. Thus rapid is 
the descent down the path of an immoral and selfish policy.’ Though 
the fall of a house at our own doors affects us more than a great war at 
a distance, it is nevertheless to be hoped that this volume may do some- 
thing to awaken in England a true interest in the condition of a remarkable 
and romantic country. 


Cassell’s Old and New Edinburgh. Its History, its People, and 


its Places. By James Grant. Vol. III. Cassell, Petter, 
and Co. 


This volume completes a really monumental work. The Scottish 
capital is not more remarkable for its physical beauty than it is for its 
history and its romance. Mr. Grant has traversed it both topographi- 
eally and historically from one end to the other. Its sites as well as 
its institutions have been expounded to us. Its historical and literary 
characters, as well as its events, anecdotes and characterizations as well 
as historical summaries and descriptive scenes and buildings, are fitly 
introduced, and make the work throughout interesting reading, The 
present volume is chiefly devoted to Leith and the environs of Edinburgh. 
We may not venture on citations. It is enough to say that Mr. Grant 
seems industriously to have sought out authorities and carefully to have 
selected his facts. Of course it will be possible for minute criticism to 
point out inaccuracies. We, as general critics, have not detected any. 


We speak only of the general execution of the work, as in every way 
excellent and interesting. 


Our Own Country: Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Vol. V. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


The frontispiece to this new volume is a fine view of Hawarden Castle, 
which will not only excite special present interest, but will for many 
generations be a place of pilgrimage as the residence of the greatest of 
England’s Prime Ministers. Again we are, at the volition of the editor, 
whisked away from Bradford to Cardiff, thence to Harrow-on-the-Hill, to 
South Devon, Lincoln, the Western Highlands, Leicester, and a dozen 
other centres, ending with Dorchester. Description, historical reminis- 
cence, personal anecdote, and pictorial illustration again constitute a 
very charming volume of gossipy information and entertainment. 
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The Real Lord Byron. New Views of the Poet’s Life. By 
Joun Corpy Jearrreson, Author of ‘A Book about the 
Clergy, ‘A Book about Doctors,’ ‘A Book about Lawyers,’ 
&e. Two Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Mr. Jeaffreson’s book is precisely what he claims that it is—a complete 
re-investigation of the Byron biographical material, performed by a man 
of quick literary instinct, strong sagacity, and judicial tone of mind. Mr. 
Jeaffreson seeks to be faithful to all parties, to extenuate nothing, and to 
set down nothing in malice. A wide-awake comprehensiveness, and a 
rare tact in relating diverse circumstances, so as to get the best evidence 
on both sides that can be obtained, marks the spirit of the book; and it is 
evident that access has been had to valuable papers, not yet given to the 
public, which has enabled Mr. Jeaffreson to speak on many points as if 
with a ‘great reserve’ of facts behind him. Students of Byron and literary 
men cannot afford to overlook this book, for it forms one of the most re- 
markable and attractive additions to present-day biography. And in view of 
the ceaseless attention which, through half a century, has been directed to 
Lord Byron, this is high praise. After the crowd of biographers, treading, 
so to speak, on each other’s heels—big and little, weak and powerful, 
critical and scandal-loving, enthusiastic poet-worshippers and orthodox 
revilers—from Tom Moore and Trelawny down to Mr. Swinburne and 
Professor John Nichol, and from the Countess Guiccioli to Mrs. Harriett 
Beecher Stowe, it might seem as though there could at this date be but a 
‘small gleaning after the harvest ;’ and lo! Mr. Jeaffreson comes along 
and writes a book that is generally reliable, strong, readable, and, what is 
more, original and convincing on many points. With no pretence to 
deep psychology, or to that kind of obtrusive analysis to which there is so 
great a temptation in the case of a character.and a temperament like those 
of Byron, Mr. Jeaffreson very skilfully indicates to us what Byron owed 
to inheritance, to unfortunate upbringing, to the lack of those wise re- 
straining influences to which many great men have owed so much. Ina 
word, he prepares us for the tragedy by a careful prologue. The perver- 
sities of Byron’s education, his mother’s changeableness—her fits of pas- 
sionate hatred alternating with fits of endearment as passionate—his 
unfortunate lameness, his precocious development, the tendency to obesity 
against which he had to struggle, and which in youth made him positively 
uncouth—all these things are taken into account, and their influence on a 
sensitive, vain, and passionate spirit like that of Byron carefully esti- 
mated. Mr. Jeaffreson, too, is concerned to let us see clearly the condition 
of society into which this ungoverned spirit was too early thrown—a con- 
dition of high society which cannot be considered likely to make any 
thoughtful Englishman proud, so debased and debauched was it in every 
sense; though surely Byron himself exaggerated when he declared that 
it was worse than anything he had mixed in abroad, not even omitting 
his Venetian period. Yet when we think of the possibility of a Lady 
Caroline Lamb and her attitudes, we regretfully say to ourselyes— 
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‘It may be so; 
The pity of it, Iago, the pity of it.’ 


But no consideration of general social conditions can relieve altogether the- 


burden that must rest on Byron's individuality. He was essentially and 
by temperament vicious; loving secret indulgence, and then proclaiming 
it to ‘initiated’ persons with shameless effrontery, and sometimes with 
exaggeration. He was deficient in that ‘moral chastity’ which is the 
safeguard of society; and when, in connection with this, we remember 
his great charm of manner, that ‘demonic presence,’ as Goethe would 
have said, we have enough to account for much at once of the wickedness 
and misery of his life. As he says of himself, he was always violent— 
violent in loving, violent in hating; but that does not exhaust all. Along 
with this violence there was aremarkable vein of cold caleulation—ealcula- 
tion of effects in many directions; and these were so carefully kept to the 
front in Byron that we can almost always say his vice was sordid. It was 
so in his liaisons with Miss Clermont, with Marianna Legato, the draper’s 
wife, with the Countess Guiccioli, and the rest. He always took good 
care that he did not pay too much, and had due regard in fitting cases 
even to literary purposes as a laterresult. He turned his amours to profit 
all round. He paid as little as he could in money, and he invariably 
utilized them in his poems if they were susceptible at all of such treat- 


’ ment. What else are ‘Childe Harold’ and ‘Don Juan’ but this, as his 


dramas were the poorly-veiled images of an affected remorse? In the 
quarrel between him and Lady Byron all this is seen in the fullest extent, 
and in some important respects Mr. Jeaffreson quite unconsciously 
emphasizes this impression. 

The most sagacious and skilful treatment will not make Byron’s life in 
many of its sections anything but repellant—viewed not from a Puritan, 
but from a truly manly standpoint. It is unhealthy; there is a sickly, 
tainted air in it; he could not satisfy himself with natural pleasures. 
Even Mr. Jeaffreson must pass over certain portions very generally, and 
draw a veil over the morbid, diseased, and worse than satyr-like excesses 
of his subject. Alcohol and laudanum were comparatively innocent 
luxuries. With such a man ‘fixed ties’ would in themselves be hateful ; 
however lovely and attractive the object, he would have rebelled against 
the very suggestion of moral restraints in any relationship. It is vain to 
try to make capital out of the coldness and reserve of Lady Byron; 
vagrancy lay so deep in Byron’s temperament that sooner or later wife- 
desertion was in essentials inevitable. The person here was merely an 
accident. Mr. Jeaffreson’s researches have enabled him to do a good deal 
to make Byron’s position in the affair a little more creditable, but even 
an angel could not whitewash him completely. Much is still left to be 
guessed concerning the facts. Mr. Jeaffreson has satisfied himself that the 
story of the incest with his sister Augusta, who was afterwards the Hon. 
Mrs. Leigh, sét forth by Mrs. Harriett Beecher Stowe in her two books, 
‘The True Story of Lady Byrot’s Life’ and ‘The History of the Byron 
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Controversy,’ is utterly baseless, and though we are inclined to agree with 
him, one difficulty remains with us, as a bar, on the other hand, to the 
implicit acceptance of his view. Mr. Jeaffreson’s explanations go for 
much; but on his theory no adequate reason is given for the conduct of 
Sir Samuel Romilly. He was certainly not a man to commit himself on 
account of any woman’s whim or sentiment; nor was he, with all defer- 
ence to his memory and regard for his fame, so little of a lawyer as to 
throw up his case and sacrifice his fee all for nothing—for the mere exag- 
gerations of a lively female imagination. A young lawyer, of all men, can 
appreciate the advantages, direct and indirect, of being connected with a 
peer much talked of, distinguished, and able, at all events, to make return 
for zealous service and defence. Ohno! We cannot reconcile the two 
things on this basis. Some fact, something that involved far more than 
‘incompatibility of temper,’ must have been communicated to Dr. Lush- 
ington and Sir Samuel Romilly between the moment when in consulta- 
tion they agreed that it was a case for reconciliation, and the moment 
when they agreed that it was not, and that no wife ought to return to a 
husband after such things had taken place. Mr. Jeaffreson holds out 
the hope that some day documents will be published in support of his 
view. When they appear the puzzle will be solved only on one side, and 
a greater puzzle will arise in psychology—how to account for the conduct 
of two hard-headed lawyers, accustomed to weigh evidence and to deal 
with such cases. Whatever may arise to relieve the deep reflection on 
Byron’s memory as regards the separation from his wife will only and 
can only the more contribute to cast a stigma on the memory of two great 
judges for having, without due and sufficient reason, done all that they 
could permanently to separate man and wife. We know how Shelley 
acted towards Lord Eldon for separating his children from him; but we 
do not know that Lord Byron ever stormed and raged in separate satiric 
poems against Dr. Lushington and Sir S. Romilly, as we are afraid he 
would have done unless there had been very good reasons against his 
doing so. He was not nice in his choice of means by which to excite in 
the public mind sympathy towards himself, but he drew the line there. 

Another point on which we should have been glad to have had clearer 
information relates to Byron’s own confession of his illegitimate progeny. 
It may be that he was inclined to magnify his own attainments in that. 
line too, that he ‘bammed’ his friends, as was his wont; but when he 
writes thus to Moore from Venice on February 2, 1818, on the loss of one 
of Moore’s children, he seems to be simply stating facts— 

‘I know how to feel with you, because I am quite wrapped up in my 
own children. Besides my little legitimate, I have made unto myself an. 
illegitimate [since Ada’s birth], to say nothing of one before, and I look 
forward to one of these as the pillar of my old age, supposing that I ever 
reach, as I hope I never shall, that desolating period.’ 

Had the birth of this illegitimate anything to do with the causes of 
Lady Byron’s separation from him? or was it the fruit of the escapade 
of the girl dressed up in boy’s clothes who lived with his lordship at 
NO. CLY. | 12 
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Brighton and elsewhere ? or was it the result of some of his earlier liaisone, 
even during the school-days at Harrow ? 

The glimpses we have of Byron’s contemporaries are generally interest- 
ing. Shelley, Hobhouse, Trelawny, all appear in more or less pleasant 
guise—foils to Byron they all are to some extent. Of Leigh Hunt—the 
‘minor poet,’ as Mr. Jeaffreson calls him, we suppose in direct opposition 
to Byron as the’major poet—we have a less pleasant picture. Leigh Hunt, 
on the ground of his work in the ‘ Liberal,’ and the necessity for constant 
conference with Byron on matters connected with it, betook himself with 
his wife and family to Italy, as Mr. Jeaffreson plainly hints, with the idea 
of a Skimpole-like sponging on Byron. If so, he soon found out that 
Byron was a master in worldly tact and financial management as well as 
in verse. The chapter that details this relationship is perhaps the most 
amusing and characteristic in the book‘next to the accounts of those 
skirmishings with Murray about money and the translation of pounds 
into guineas. ‘ Poor Leigh Hunt!’ we say; ‘poor Leigh Hunt!’ Horse- 
monger Lane jail could hardly have been much worse than that execrable, 
nondescript life below-stairs in Italy; but a wise and calm submission to 
circumstances was exhibited which in its way was not without a touch of 
Skimpolish heroism. ‘ 


The Life and Achievements of Edward Henry Palmer, Late 
Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge, and Fellow of St. John’s College. By 
Water Besant, M.A. John Murray. 


In the late Professor Palmer the world lost much. Scholarship lost 
the most brilliant linguist of the day; geographical exploration lost an 
intrepid traveller ; literature a charming popularizer of abstruse oriental 
subjects; society a delightful talker and raconteur, a genial friend, a 
sparkling boon-fellow; and England lost a brave servant who died in 
doing his country’s work. The life of such a man could not fail to be 
interesting, and the life of any man written by Mr. Besant must neces- 
sarily be good reading. The book isindeed bright and entertaining 
from first to last. It is of course the work of an intimate friend, and 
here and there friendship exaggerates where, in truth, exaggeration 
was not needed to impress upon the reader the phenomenal genius of the 
subject of the memoir. But it has also the friend’s sympathetic under- 
standing of motives and ambitions, the clear apprehension of leading 
qualities and tastes, which render the biography singularly connected 
and comprehensible. Yet Mr. Besant’s exclamatory though graphic 
style is perhaps hardly seen to best advantage here. He seems 
rather to be preaching his hero’s virtues at you than allowing them to 
make their own impression and tell their own story; for Palmer’s 
achievements were quite wonderful enough to dispense with any bio- 
grapher's italics. This, however, may be the unavoidable result of a lack 
of personal material, letters or journals, which could be made to depict 
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Palmer’s portrait with his own pencil. We will not look further into the 
gift-horse’s mouth, but merely say that with certain obvious faults Mr. 
Besant’s ‘ Life of Professor Palmer’ is thoroughly interesting, full of good 
stories, and replete with valuable lessons to students of language. No 
one would have thought from Edward Palmer’s boyhood that he had in 
him the making of the most brilliant orientalist of his time, and would be 
the inheritor of the Eastern mantle of Edward Lane. Born at Cambridge 
in 1840, and educated at two schools there, he did nothing remarkable, 
beyond paying vagrant tinkers and other gipsies to teach him Romany; 
and the aunt who brought him up after the early deaths of his parents, 
sent him to work at ‘dock business’ in London. He did his work well, 
we are told; but his Bohemian roving tendencies served him in better 
stead than his business, for, wandering of nights among Italian cafés, 
chatting with organ-grinders and other Southern exiles, he picked up 
his knowledge of French and Italian, and so thoroughly mastered the 
latter that he’could talk in any of the dialects of Italy. Illness soon sent 
him home to Cambridge, condemned for consumption, from which, 
however, he rapidly and strangely rallied. But for that attack of a 
formidable disease Palmer might still have been at work upon ‘ dock 
business.’ At Cambridge he met Syed Abdullah, a well-known teacher 
of oriental languages, and his linguistic covetousness being at once excited 
Palmer set to work at Arabic, Persian, and Hindustani with astonishing 
success. He was in a few years pronounced a master of all three. His 
Arabic, spoken and written, was admirable; his Persian verse was pro- 
nounced by a learned mollah to be stolen from a famous Persian poet, 
(which it was not), simply because it was impossible that a young English- 
man who had never been in the East could have written in so chaste and 
elegant a style; his Hindustani was so good that he wrote regular letters 
in it to the Indian newspapers. The batch of testimonials from some 
thirty learned orientals quoted in the memoir are amazing when we 
consider the youth of the man and the brief time he had studied their 
difficult languages. It was not till after he had made considerable 
progress in Eastern tongues that Palmer entered the university. St. John’s 
College found out his talents, admitted him on easy terms in 1863, and 
after he had taken his degree (with low honours, most of his time in 
town having been devoted to his special studies, and to preparing his 
admirable catalogues of the oriental manuscripts in the university and 
college libraries), St. John’s elected him to a fellowship on the strength 
of his attainments in oriental languages. Professor Cowell bears de- 
lighted testimony to the surprise and pleasure he felt when he came to 
examine this promising young candidate. Palmer had resolved to make 
his living by oriental languages, but it was not clear how it was to be 
done. A vacancy in the Laudian Professorship of Arabic seemed to 
‘point at once to him as the right person for the chair; but he was 
strangely passed over in favour of an outsider. The merely nominal 
salary of the Almoner’s chair of Arabic, which was soon after given to 
him (but not by the university), did not compensate Palmer for the 
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slight put upon him by the electing heads of colleges, who probably erred 
more from stupidity than malice; and the additional salary attached to 
it later on was only a consequence of the very laborious duties involved 
in the creation of the Indian tripos. Palmer had certainly reason to 
complain of what some people called his alma noverca. Other bodies 
were more clear-sighted. ‘The Palestine Exploration Fund’ sent him out, 
with Sir Charles Wilson and the late Rev, F, Holland, on the expedition 
to Sinai, where he did excellent service in cross-examining the Bedouins 
on the names of places, and bringing his knowledge of Arabic and 
history to the aid of the surveyor’s levels and the archeologist’s diggings. 
A second journey followed on foot, and, accompanied only by the late 
Me. Tyrrwhitt Drake, Palmer made a lonely and dangerous exploration 
of the grim ‘Desert of the Wanderings’ for the same society. The 
valuable results of these two expeditions were recorded in Palmer’s first 
big book, ‘ The Desert of the Exodus,’ and some curious lights upon the 
Mohammedan sects were contributed in 1873 to the pages of this Review 
(‘The Secret Sects of Syria’). It is extraordinary how rapidly he found 
himself at home among the Arab tribes, and what an unbounded influence 
he acquired over them. Something more than a gift of language was needed 
here; it took a bold man, a man full of resource, confident in his own 
powers, and adroit in using an advantage, to master those wild wanderers 
as Palmer did. Doubtless his long familiarity with gipsies and all sorts of 
roving characters in England helped him. He had a very observant 
nature; he loved to study humanity, and the free, untrammelled life of 
the gipsies and nomads of all kinds had a strong attraction for him. Hoe 
threw himself into it, after a fashion, now and then, for change and rest; 
and so successful was his adoption of gipsy or Arab ways of thought and 
speech that he was often mistaken for a genuine Rom or Muslim. 

After his wandering in the desert Palmer devoted himself to teaching 
grammar to the few candidates for the oriental triposes at Cambridge, 


- and editing and translating the Egyptian poet Beha-ed-din Zoheir 


into easy English verse. Palmer was exceedingly fond of versifying, 
and he wrote some admirable pieces; he was most successful in 
humorous verse, but his translations of the Lyrics of the Finnish poet 
Runeberg are full of music and tenderness. ‘The Song of the Reed’ 


was the title of a charming little collection of translated poems he pub- | 


lished in 1876, and he also joined Mr. Leland in a volume of Romany 
songs. He was engaged on a translation of Hafiz at the time of his 
death, and contributed a series of Arab stories in humorous verse to the 
proceedings of the Rabelais club and to ‘Temple Bar.’ Another amusing 
and brilliant little work was his ‘ Haroun Alraschid, Caliph of Baghdad,” 
in the ‘New Plutarch Series’ of biographies, wherein the famous 
caliph of the ‘Arabian Nights’ was at last historically introduced to the 
English reader. More serious undertakings were his editing of the 
‘Survey of Western Palestine,’ his remarkable translation of the Koran 
for Max Miiller’s ‘Sacred Books of the East,’ and his revision of Henry 
Martyn’s Persian Bible for the Bible Society, which was among his 
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latest accomplishments. In pure scholarship his Arabic grammars 
and his Persian dictionary take high rank. To all these varied and 
arduous labours he added in the last year or two of his life the fatigues 
of journalism, wrote reviews for ‘The Times,’ andleaders for ‘The Standard’ 
on all varieties of topics, but above all on those Eastern subjects on which 
he was a prime authority. A striking article in this Review, ‘ Among the 
Prophets,’ was from his pen. From this busy life and from a happy sym- 
pathetic home Palmer was called away by the war of last year. He was 
invited to volunteer (that about the expresses the case) to go out on a 
secret mission from the Government to the Arab tribes on the east of the 
Suez Canal—those tribes, in fact, with whom he had made himself 
familiar twelve years before—to obtain their alliance or neutrality, and 
practically to secure the rear of our army and the safety of the canal. 
How completely he accomplished this difficult and unique task, how 
bravely the scholar confronted dangers that trained soldiers might shrink 
from, and how enthusiastically he was received into the Admiral’s staff at 
Suez, is all graphically told in Mr. Besant’s last chapter but one. It is 
shown from Palmer’s sadly interesting journals, now for the first time 
published, that he had actually turned the wavering minds of the 
Sheikhs, from Arabi, Englandwards; and had made sure of the allegiance 
of 40,000 Bedouins in case of an attack on the canal. What might have 
happened but for Palmer’s successful mission it is impossible to say; but 
it is clear that an impending danger which might have seriously 
harassed our march was removed by his influence. It was in riding to 
attend a great meeting of the Sheikhs, whose loyalty to the Khedive and 
to England he had secured, with secondary intentions as to the purchase 
of camels and hiring of patrols for the canal, that the brave scholar, who 
alone among all Englishmen could be found capable of reasoning with 
the people among whom we were blindly warring, met his fate, in 
company with two gallant officers who held their lives as cheap as he. 
That Palmer, Gill, and Charrington were murdered by orders from Cairo 
appears more than probable, though Colonel Warren, who conducted the 
inquiry and had the murderers tried and hanged, attributes the crime to 
common thieves. Whatever the motive, the loss to scholarship and 
literature was irreparable. No one can read Mr. Besant’s memoir 
without assenting to this, and also feeling the singular fascination of 
the life it describes. 


Biographical Sketches. By C. Kecan Pavt. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


The sketches in this volume are quite worthy of republication in the 
beautiful and tasteful form which has been chosen. The quaint, old- 
fashioned style should in itself attract book-buyers. The quality of the 
essays will be found for the most part to equal the outward aspect of the 
book. Mr. Kegan Paul, in most cases, writes from some personal know- 
ledge of the subject. His sympathies are wide, but his judgment is 
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generally clear and impartial; a strong and unfaltering good sense 
enables him to estimate whims and crotchets aright, and we note a 
happy and exhilarating superiority to theological narrowness and preju- 
dice. All the sketches, save that of George Eliot, involve criticism of 
theological positions, and in no case does Mr. Kegan Paul fail in dis- 
criminating justice and tolerant insight born of a true perception of the 
sentiments and associations which mostly go to determine earnest 
positions in this field. Without this, indeed, there is no chance of 
biographical justice, and criticism must to a great extent be a caput 
mortuum. For just as in philosophy no position can be effectually 
refuted save by one who has once held it, so in theological biography 
sympathy is more than logic. What we most admire in Mr. Kegan Paul 
is his desire to read the doctrine in the light of the theologian’s character 
and development. Seen in that mirror, dogma transforms itself, and puts 
on a human aspect, however harsh it may appear viewed apart. If we 

were to venture on a serious criticism, it would be to say that where Mr. 
Kegan Paul appears to us sometimes to err, is in overdoing his sympathy. 

In his sketch of Edward Irving, so well balanced otherwise, he refuses to 
admit that Irving’s career was at the last a failure, and he points to the 
foundation and existence of the Catholic Apostolic Church, and says in 

effect that that was better than any amount of success on the ordinary 
lines of Scottish Establishment usefulness and popularity. We see his 

point of view and sympathetically follow him; but the fact remains. 

Edward Irving’s mind was clouded, his spirit was broken; he was never 

formed to be a renegade even if he should found a sect, and his sun set 

amidst cloud and storm. In such a case any outward and tangible result 

that can be pointed to is thus of the nature of an accident. It is refresh- 

ing to find a man who can do such honour to Edward Irving, as faithfully 

interpreting the position!of Dr. Rowland Williams, and expounding his. 
utterances in a large and liberal spirit. Kingsley and John Henry New- 

man are here united in the bonds of a wide biographic justice. Kingsley 

Mr. Kegan Paul knew well; he seems to have been a boarder of his when 

a youth, and carried away from Eversley Rectory precisely such impres- 

sions as we should expect. Kingsley’s manliness, his quiet sympathies,. 

his versatility, his happy combination of the best type of country gentle- 

men with the devoted parson, are all brought out with sharp and effective 

touches ; and here and there a little anecdote is dropped in very neatly. 

The criticisms of some of the works are final in their felicitous point. 

Nothing could be finer or more complete in its way than this sketch. Of 

Dr. Newman the portraiture is less bold, quieter, more subtle, as being 

suited to the subject ; but we see Dr. Newman in one or two new lights ; 

and, after the immense amount of biographical sketches and criticism of 
ate devoted to the subject, that is surely something. 

‘Maria Hare’ and ‘John Keble’ are both treated with the same 
delicacy and insight ; but we cannot afford to dwell on them. We must 
devote the little space that remains to us to the sketch of George Elict-. 
Not a few will be delighted to have the facts concerning their favourite- 
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author, which are to be found here, presented with so much frankness 
and effect. But two points we cannot pass without some notice—the one 
literary and the other social or moval, or both. Mr. Kegan Paul tells us 
that he regards ‘ Middlemarch’ as the crowning work of George Eliot’s 
life, and declares that ‘ Daniel Deronda’ did not éxhibit any falling off in 
power ;_ but that, ‘in her eager desire to do justice to a great race, too 
cruelly misunderstood, she chose a theme in which the world at large was 
less specially interested.’ All this surprises us from a writer who is 
usually so discerning and cautious in his critical estimates, and so free 
from caprice and extravagance. The reason he gives for the fact that 
‘Daniel Deronda’ has failed to attract public sympathy to the same 
extent as some of her other works really goes for nothing, or more, and is 
an acknowledgment of what he denies. The business of art is simply to 
enkindle interest in that to which people were before indifferent ; and in 
doing this it cannot sacrifice the grand and universal human interests in 
sectarian and secondary ambitions, and this we hold that George Eliot 
did in ‘Daniel Deronda.’ Again, from the artistic point of view, ‘ Deronda’ 
is open to the same criticism as ‘ Romola ’—the stir of preparation for the 
work is too much seen through the form of it, and picture is merged in 
reflection. The other question is George Eliot’s relationship to George 
Henry Lewes. Mr. Kegan Paul does not seem to think that this position 
needs any defence. That it did need it was abundantly proved by the 
woman’s own self-conscious and shrinking attitude. Great as she was, 
she felt herself at odds with society, and could not completely convince 
her very inmost heart that society was not in this respect right. That 
was the penalty she paid for compromise, alas! This comes out in mani- 
fold ways, and had its own effect in her later works clearly traceable, but 
which Mr. Kegan Paul singularly misses. But it deserves close critical 
analysis for all that. We must not, however, end by a discussion with Mr. 
Kegan Paul. His book is so delightful that it isa pity it should have 
started in the bald form it does such a question as this. There is plenty 
in it to please and stimulate and refresh. Let us hope that theologians 
may to some extent be influenced by it to cultivate broader views and 
livelier sympathies. The book deserves the warmest welcome, were it 
only because it cannot but tend in this direction, wherever it is honestly 
and thoughtfully read. 


My Reminiscences. By Lord Ronatp Gower, F.S.A. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Lord Ronald Gower’s ‘ Reminiscences’ are certainly quite as entertain- 
ing as the majority of books of a similar class, and perhaps from the 
point of view taken in the preface they are as justifiable. They are put for- 
ward on the same ground that an Italian nobleman built himself a funeral 
monument. Questioned as to why he did not leave the care of this work 
to his relatives after his death, he replied that he had little confidence in 
their taking the trouble or going to the expense of doing so. Whether 
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Lord Ronald’s successors would have committed his recollections to the 
flames or not if the manuscript had descended to them we cannot, of 
course, tell; but we are glad to have had the opportunity of reading them 
before any such probable catastrophe might occur. From his high and 
justly distinguished family, the author has been brought into contact with 
many men whose names are frequently upon the world’s lips, and the 
glimpses we obtain of them are very lively and entertaining. For 
example, describing life as he knew it early in life at Trentham, and the 
visitors often to be found there, his lordship says: ‘ Some pleasant guests 
came in the early part of this year (1862); among others the Bishop of 
Oxford (Wilberforce), the most delightful of divines, and the wittiest since 
Sydney Smith ; Sir Joseph Paxton; old Lord Breadalbane, a fine specimen 
of the courtier-like' Scotsman of the old-school; and two of my father’s 
oldest and most attached friends—the late Lord Clanwilliam, as handsome 
at seventy as when Lawrence painted him forty years before, and full of 
the charm of high spirits that not even old age could quench; and Count 
‘Pahlen, who had known the best of English society since he first came to 
London two years before Waterloo was fought. Marochetti, the sculptor, 
came also to Cliveden in that year; and in May Tennyson paid my 
mother a visit, reading in the evenings aloud his ‘“‘Idylls of the King”’ 
and his then unpublished poem ‘Enoch Arden.”’ After the Prince 
Consort’s death the Queen addressed to the Duchess of Sutherland a 
truly beautiful letter, acknowledging the gift of a Bible and an affectionate 
address ‘from many widows.’ Her Majesty wrote: ‘ Pray express to all 
the kind sister widows the deep and heartfelt gratitude of their widowed 
Queen, who can never feel grateful enough for the universal sympathy 
she has received, and continues to receive, from her loyal and devoted 
subjects. But what she values far more is their appreciation of her adored 
and perfect husband, to whom she and the country owe everything. To 
her the only sort of consolation she experiences is in the constant sense 
‘of his unseen presence and the blessed thought of that eternal union here- 
after, which will make the bitter anguish of the present appear as naught. 
That our Heavenly Father may impart to “‘ many widows” those sources 
of consolation and support is their broken-hearted Queen’s earnest prayer.’ 
The author, speaking in another place of Thackeray’s death on the Christ- 
mas Eve of 1863, says, ‘I had seen him the last time in November in 
Trafalgar Square, looking strong and full of life. I remember walking 
back after him to see him again. It has been one of the regrets of my life 
not to have known Thackeray. ‘‘ Esmond” had been my favourite novel, 
and I loved the creator of Colonel Newcome, although I had never spoken 
‘to him.’ The arrival of Garibaldi in London, an event never to be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it, is fully and graphically described in 
these pages, together with many other incidents which occurred during 
the great Italian patriot’s stay. Amongst other personages sketched are 
‘Lord Acton, Sir A. Panizzi, and Mr. Gladstone. What Lord Ronald 
| Gower writes of the Premier deserves to be widely known, and we quote 
‘the passage: ‘As Mr. Gladstone’s name has been mentioned, I may here 
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state that long before this time he had become one of my mother’s best 
and greatest friends. Her admiration for him was boundless; and the 
last years of her life were certainly made happier by this friendship. His 
visits were always to her an intense pleasure, and even when suffering too 
much to receive others, she would always make an effort to appear suffi- 
ciently well to receive him. I find in a letter from her written to me in 
the previous year, after meeting Mr. Gladstone when on a visit to her 
sister, Lady Taunton, at Quantock, in Somersetshire, the following: “The 
Gladstones were there; he was quite delightful, pouring out such floods 
of agreeable knowledge all the day long, and singing beautifully in the 
evening. Nobody makes me feel more the happiness of knowledge and 
the wish for it: one must not forget that he has the happiness of ‘the 
peace which passeth understanding.’” Some day I hope his correspond- 
ence with my mother may be published. He wrote constantly and fully 
to her.’ Every one will re-echo this wish. Mr. Gladstone’s letters to so 
intimate a friend as the Duchess of Sutherland would certainly prove of 
surpassing interest as a revelation of the inner life of one of the most 
remarkable men of the age. In January, 1865, Mr. Gladstone visited 
Chiswick, and the Duchess wrote to her son: ‘Gladstone and his third 
son Henry are here. G. looks older, but is full of talk. Speaking about 
Lord Derby’s translation of Homer, he said he thought it ‘too rapid;” 
that upon an average he had translated thirty lines per diem; this while 
engaged in his Parliamentary duties. He approves of Tennyson being 
made a baronet; but he does not think the honour sufficiently great. He 
expressed a poor opinion of the industry of the titled young generation in 
Parliament, and thinks they do not attend sufficiently or apply enough 
to their duties. He spoke with great affection of Chalmers; thinks his 
intellect was superior to Guthrie’s and that some of his sermons were 
gorgeous.’ Besides glimpses of Carlyle, Swinburne, Millais, and other 
notabilities, there is an unusually lengthy and striking account of visits 
paid to Lord Beaconsfield towards the close of 1880. His lordship 
appears to have spoken with a frankness which can scarcely be palatable 
to some of his own party: ‘After me the deluge!’ certainly appears to 
have been his feeling. ‘He said that during all last session, even when 
at Hughenden, he was never free from worry from his former colleagues 
and Ministers—every train brought some ex-cabinet minister to Hughenden: 
‘“‘ Lord Cairns, or Mr. W. H.—or is it H. W. Smith ? I neverknow which 
it is—or Mr. Secretary Cross, whom I always forget to call “ Sir Richard.”’ 
Again—‘ “ Life,” said Lord Beaconsfield, ‘is an ennwi, or an anxiety ;” 


_ and he enlarged on his text by saying, that for the self-made life is fuil 


of troubles and anxieties, for fear of losing the position or wealth they 
have obtained; and for those born with position and wealth there is 
nothing to strive for, and life then becomes a mere bore, an ennui, and a 
burden. ‘My idea,’’ he added, ‘‘ of a happy future state is one of those 
midsummer days, when one dines at nine o’clock!”’ Lord Beaconsfield 
greatly admired Bismarck ;, ‘‘ He is one of the few men that at my 
age I have been able to feel real attachment for; but all that is now over, 
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and were he to come to England I should not ask to see him; there is no 
such thing as sympathy or sentiment between statesmen. I have failed, 
and he would not care now to see me, nor I him,” he added rather 
bitterly.” On one occasion he strongly blamed Lord Hartington 
for not accepting the premiership when sent for by the Queen. He also 
informed Lord Ronald Gower that he (Lord Beaconsfield) had written 
to resign his leadership of the Conservative party to Lord Salisbury, 
asking him to succeed him; but he feared whether his health would 
allow him. But we must. refrain from fuller quotation from these very 
interesting volumes. Our readers will doubtless get them for themselves, 
and by their aid they will be able to spend many an hour certainly very 
agreeably and not altogether unprofitably. 


Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville. Edited by the 
Viscountess Enrietp. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


The journals of a man who for nearly a quarter of a century moved in 
the first society, was the confidant of many men and women distin- 
guished in art, letters, and science, not to speak of politicians and diplo- 
matists, could not fail to be interesting on account of their matter and 
the remarkable personages with which they bring us into contact. But 
we have become accustomed to high-spiced fare in this kind, or to 
startling revelations in connection with it; and it must be said that 
Mr. Henry Greville’s journals are, on the whole, tame. He was too little of 
an egoist in one sense, too little of a dramatist in another. He could not 
project himself into other personalities in such a way as either to excite 
in himself intense love or intense hate; he is too equable, too contented, 
takes it very easy, and takes most things for granted, with a weak 
optimism that is simply the death of all deep interest. In this he is the 
very antipodes of his brother, whose diary was a mixture of intense 
self-satisfaction and withering satire, the more intense that his official 
position demanded that he should be reserved ; and so he confided him- 
self the more thoroughly to a safe repository, and confided himself com- 
pletely. Lady Enfield is right when she says in her preface, ‘ This work 
cannot aspire to the depth of thought, the carefulness of style, the pun- 
gency of satire which characterized the journals of my uncle, Charles 
Greville. As a literary composition they are doubtless inferior to these, 
but still I venture to think and hope that in this volume there will be 
found something to amuse and to interest, with little or nothing to wound 
the most sensitive feelings’ Mr. Henry Greville was certainly a 
thoughtful observer of foreign polities, and his remarks on affairs in 
France, Germany, and Italy are often suggestive and acute: and there 
is a little sketch of Thiers that is really effective. His remarks on Louis 
Napoleon, too, and Lord Palmerston are good: he seems really to have 
comprehended ‘Pam.’ Glimpses as of an old world meet us at the outset; 
as, for instance, ‘ There is a house in Chertsey formerly inhabited by the 
poet Cowley; and the present owner has in his possession a letter from 
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the Bishop of Rochester to Cowley in answer to an invitation, saying that 
as the roads were so much improved, he would be able to reach Chertsey 
from London in two days, by lying the first night at Hampton Court.’ 
And this from near the Close, August 11, 1852 : ‘ To-day it has rained un- 
ceasingly, and I have beguiled the time by reading in manuscript some 
curious old letters of Pope, Walpole, Lords Bolingbroke and Chesterfield, 
and a very curious one of Hanbury Williams, giving a long account of 
his séjour at Grodno ; also several letters from George III. when a boy, 
to his tutor, Lord Harcourt, very ill-spelt.’ These are fair specimens of 
the book, which may have value as a mirror of a past generation; but it 
lacks penetration and depth, and is discursive and varied rather than 
powerful or pointed. 


Reminiscences of Military Service with the 93rd Sutherland 
Highlanders. By Munro, M.D., C.B., 
&e. Hurst and Blackett. 


Surgeon-General Munro is evidently a genuine Scotchman, with all the 
national caution, firmness, and determination to ‘ get on,’ afraid of no risk, 
faithful to duty, and cherishing a very kindly recollection of those who 
have been associated with him. And he can see a joke as well as be 
deeply touched at the sight of suffering. Thus the book abounds with 
laughable anecdotes as well as with pathetic records. In the course of a 
long surgical experience in the army Dr. Munro could not but see 
much, and have much to tell; and he has told it, if not always with 
studied literary grace, with freshness, zest, and bright natural vivacity. 
He was on service in the West Indies when the war in the Crimea broke: 
out, and he volunteered for it: to his satisfaction (being a Highlander) he 
was appointed to a Highland regiment—the famous 93rd. He was after-- 
wards in India all through the Mutiny, so that we have here, from the 
point of view of a non-combatant, the story of two wars as far as he 
could observe them. But he takes care never to pass into cold technical 
military style, knowing that the military history of both wars has been 
written. Under this conviction, he shows skill in relieving his narrative 
from the too-detailed character of the diary, without sacrificing freshness 
and the sense of reality. In a great many points he supplements or 
corroborates both Kinglake and Kaye; and is careful, as we have said, 
to vary all his details, whether military or medical, with anecdote 
and glimpses of cbaracter, which render the pages varied and light- 


some. Some of the biographic bits are capital, particularly those of 


Adrian Hope, and of William Macbean, who rose from the ranks to be a 
Major-General. These sketches have, in our opinion, an independent 
value, as we are not aware of any full or authoritative memoir of either 
of these heroes. The following anecdote of Macbean is certainly well 
worthy of being preserved, as showing the ‘stern stuff’ of which this. 
veteran was made. At Lucknow he found himself alone, surrounded. 
by the enemy; but he showed himself so cool and courageous, and 
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wielded his sword so dextrously, and made such good use of his 
revolver, that, after a desperate struggle, in which he killed eleven of 
his foes, he stood unharmed. ‘ When afterwards, on parade, the Victoria 
Cross was presented to him, Sir R. Garret addressed him, and described 
his position and heroic conduct, winding up with the words, “‘ And a good 
day’s work it was, sir.” “Tutt,” said Macbean, quite forgetting that he 
was on parade; “ tutts, it didna tak’ me twanty minutes.” These are 
the very words he used, spoken in his own broad Scotch too. I who tell 
the story heard them, for I was standing at his side.’ Dr. Munro’s 
special medical experience is not obtruded; he takes care to introduce 
only what has interest from the relations into which it brings him, or the 
deep pathetic human interest which is awakened. But there is no senti- 
mentalizing ; the tone is strong and manly, and yet often very touching. 
His chapters, ‘ Nostalgia’ and ‘ Presentiments,’ throw a good deal of light 
on what is vague and obscure, and will furnish men like Bain and Lewes 
with some facts. But he does not philosophize much; he simply recites 
the facts, some of which are very strange. The portion dealing with the 
Indian Mutiny is even more interesting, and likely to be regarded as even 
more effective than that on the Crimean War; and there are some hints 
with regard to medical army reform which are valuable. Of course, in 
all cases dealing with facts, Surgeon-General Munro tells only what 
he saw; and, throughout, the book affords an illustration of how dif- 
ferently men must see from different points, and how needful it is for the 
historian to consult and cross-question many eye-witnesses. We should — 
not omit to add that the author conveys a very high idea of the qualities 
of the private soldier, in his patience under privation, his unostentatious 
self-denials, and his prevailing cheerfulness; and some of the anecdotes 
and bits of dialogue given in illustration are richly characteristic and 
humorous. We have enjoyed the book, and regard it as a very admirable 
specimen of the kind of contribution which must go to furnish the 
materials for the true history of our most distinguished regiments. 
Dr. Munro, too, shows some power in describing scenery. A few of his 
pictures of places in India abide in the mind. 


Underground Russia: Revolutionary Profiles and Sketches 
from Life. By Stepniax, formerly Editor of ‘ Zemlia i 
Volia’ (Land and Liberty). With a Preface by Peter 
Lavrorr. Translated from the Italian. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 


To not a few this book will come as a surprise. With many, socialism 
might stand in the poet’s line for vice—‘A monster of such hideous 
mien, that to be hated needs but to be seen.’ But when we learn that 
the socialistic movement in Russia draws to itself men and women from 
all classes; that aristocrats and landowners have cheerfully laid down 
their fortunes, and at last their lives, for what they conceived to be a grand 
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idea—the emancipation of the down-trodden and miserable—we find our 
first conceptions insensibly modified. It is not the mere raving of wild- 
beasthood, of physical-force outrage, but a well-connected if misdirected 
effort to secure more efficiently the good of the whole, as these agitators. 
regard it. We need to take into account the condition of the country 
for ages past—the suffering, the oppression, the ignorance, and degrada- 
tion which has been caused by tyranny, and a strong military system ; 
and however much we may disapprove and condemn some of the means 
by which the revolutionists seek to cure all this, it is impossible not to 
be moved by the accounts we have of the self-denials and privations they 
willingly undergo, and the risks they run in order to benefit the great 
mass and to improve their condition. The address of the Executive 
Committee to the Emperor Alexander III., published ten days after 
the Czar Alexander the II. had been put to death, and here given as an 
appendix, seems moderate, and a mere demand for some of the conditions 
of Constitutionalism; and the ‘violent and sanguinary means,’ it is 
stated, which the party is now compelled to adopt, are solely caused by 
the Government preventing it from employing pacific means to secure 
the emancipation of the largest and most unhappy class of mankind.’ The 
present book is certainly vigorous and readable ; the writer understands how 
to condense, and to make his leading points effective. He has presented us 
with a widely-contrasted group of characters, both men and women; and, 
as we read, we are forced to reflect once more how strangely the threads 
of good and evil are mingled in the perplexing web of human nature. The 
condition of society cannot be admirable which produces women like Jessy 
Helfmann the Jewess, and Sophia Perovskaia—an aristocrat, and descen- 
dant of the morganatic husband of the Empress Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter the Great. Both were cultured, and cast from them all the 
comforts and high prospects of life, to be proscribed and hunted. Jessy 
Helfmann was condemned to death, but respited to be tortured with 
hopes of extracting revelations from her in the most miserable condition ; 
and Sophia Perovskaia was executed after unspeakable indignities and 
sufferings. The stories of these as of others are vigorously and patheti- 
cally told; and we cannot withhold a tribute of admiration from those 
who could face their sad fate with such dignity and calmness, however 


. erring and mistaken they may have been. The Russian revolutionists at 


all events are not all of the canaille, and some of them are assuredly 
individualities of interest. The author of ‘ Underground Russia’ makes 
the most of this fact, and his portraits and narratives are from a literary 
point of view simple, efficient, and attractive. He wastes no words, and 
keeps clear of vague generalities. 


Life of Schiller. By Heryrtcnh Dinrzer. Translated by 
Percy C. Pryxerton. With Authentic Illustrations and 
Facsimiles. Macmillan and Co. 

There are several good reasons for welcoming this careful, if hardly 
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brilliant, translation of Herr Diintzer’s Life of Schiller. Mr. Carlyle’s 
somewhat one-sided and enthusiastic biography still stands to English- 
men generally as the reliable portrait of Schiller, whereas it is on one 
side fatally defective, and on another fatally overdone—two faults that lay 
in Mr. Carlyle’s style and method, but were exaggerated owing to special 
reasons in Schiller’s case. The truth is, when Carlyle wrote on Schiller 
Goethe was too much in his eye; Goethe was still alive, and Carlyle, 
notwithstanding all his power, could not manage to detach Schiller from 
Goethe, and to discriminate certain of his tendencies, which, in spite of 
the close friendly alliance of later years, remained quite incompatible 
with Goethe’s artistic isolation and indifference to humanity, and opposed 
to it. Generally, Schiller was viewed as passing through various phases, 
sensational, philosophical, and artistic, into such freedom and self- 
mastery as Goethe was presumed to have attained, and he was held 
to have been cut off just at the point of development where the 
evompleted artist should begin to show himself. Now, in view of 
certain influences, Schiller did not and could not have developed 
himself in this direction. His deliverance from the thraldom of 
nature and necessity (which Goethe never in the same sense felt) was 
distinctly moral and not artistic, and he could not have detached 
‘himself from sympathy with forms of aspiration and of activity, with 
which Goethe never could bring himself into accord, or even to have 
ones with. One of these was, in all forms, the struggle of rude forces 
owards harmony. Schiller was keenly interested in the process; Goethe 
only in the result, and in the result only when it was favourable to his 
own calm. How often do we find Goethe declaring that he hated all 
reaction, all revolution, all disturbance of the settled order of things; he 
was, as Professor Blackie says, essentially an aristocrat, a conservative. 
But this, carried to the limit Goethe desired, would defeat even his own 
ends. There would, in effect, be no history, and drama would be impos- 
sible; for the heroic spirit would find no mould into which to pour itself, 
and nothing to supply to the dramatist his subject. Schiller perceived that 
progress, and the effort towards progress on the part of humanity, were 
essential to keep alive the flame of poetry, and that without it, indeed, 
the drama itself would wither and die. He may be said to have illus- 
trated this, especially in ‘ Wallenstein,’ and the ‘ Jungfrau von Orleans.’ 
Wow, Herr Diintzer’s Life is valuable, because, though he does not philo- 
sophize or enter into deep analysis, he unaffectedly traces out the pro- 
gress of Schiller’s mind, and illustrates it by letters and reports of 
conversation. He has studied the facts with great care, and has neg- 
lected no source of information. All Schiller’s friends are sketched, and 
the various ways in which they influence him, and more especially his 
women friends, who in some cases influenced him deeply. In this Herr 
Diintzer shows no little skill, and he deserves praise for his discrimi- 
nation. The book is clear, readable, authentic in its definite lines, and 
attractive by the careful industry with which they have been filled in. 
The many portraits of persons associated with Schiller and drawings of 
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the places in which he lived form a very attractive feature ;- in a word 
the book will supply a decided want in literature, and as such it must 
be recognized and welcomed. 


Memoir of Sir Charles Reed. By his Son, Cuantes E. B. 
Reep, M.A., Author of ‘The Companions of our Lord.’ 
Macmillan and Co. 


This volume will serve to convey a faint impression of an elevated 
and beautiful character—full of activity and energy, coloured always and 
refined by benevolent motive. To those who knew Sir Charles Reed it 
will revive many pleasant memories, for a quiet geniality and hopefulness 
were among his characteristics; even to those who did not know him it 
will suggest much both of what he was and what he owed to parents and 
grandparents. Heredity does go for something ; and it goes for a great 
deal when the grace of God permeates and distinguishes all. It cannot 
be said that Sir Charles Reed was a man of pre-eminent faculty in any 
one direction ; he used well the gifts that were given him under a due 
sense of responsibility, though without a touch of moroseness, and his 
life and example may once more be quoted to show that character is more 
than genius. Though a man much engaged throughout life in private 
business, immersed in complicated transactions, and not free from the 
troubles and distractions inseparable from active management of any 
kind of business in these days of keen competition, he always had time 
for interests of a broader and more benevolent kind, illustrating again the 
remark of a very wise man to the effect that if you wish aid in any lofty 
enterprise you need not go to those who have leisure, but to those who 
seem already to have too much todo. But the ‘much to do’ here mili- 
tated against the production of diaries and letters, and in this respect the 
memoir is bald. In lack of materials of this kind the biographer, though 
generally judging well, has here and there made too much of trifling 
matters. From his early days a Sunday-school teacher, and having 
enjoyed listening to the ripe reflections of his honoured father on educa- 
tion, Charles Reed was, as if by the necessity of his position, an educa- 
tionist, who viewed education from a high religious standpoint, though he 
was always consistent enough in his attitude as a Dissenter. He did the 
cause of education great service, and it was only a due recognition of his 
interest in the subject, and of his steady thought and work, when he was 
made a member of the School Board, then its vice-chairman, and finally 
its chairman; and his remarks and addresses in that position showed 
at once his rare grasp and his minute knowledge. He son has duly 
attended to all these matters, and has made it plain to us how Sir Charles 
gradually prepared himself for the high position which he filled so well. 
Though he did good work in Parliament, still we believe he himself 
would have said that in no work did his whole heart and energies go out 
more thoroughly;and spontaneously than in that of the School Board. 
His remarkable personal influence, due as much to his quiet, persuasive 
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manner and his reserve power of comprehension and sympathy, as to 
force of intellect, is well illustrated in the story of his intercourse with 
Mr. Peabody, and his appointment on the Peabody Trust, by which so 
much good was accomplished for the more respectable poor of London. 
This was a work of the kind in which Sir Charles Reed delighted. By 
his urbanity and culture he did much for Noneonformity, which, in many 
of its relations, he may be said to have represented in his lifetime ; and this 
memoir, though it is hardly marked by the highest qualities needful for 
biographical portraiture, is written with so much honesty and clearness 
that it cannot fail to do something to further the objects in which he took 
so deep an interest. 


Memories of the Past. Records of Ministerial Life. By James 
Grirrix. Hamilton and Adams. 


Mr. Griffin’s reminiscences derive their interest from his long span of 
life, and his personal association with so many men whose names are 
honoured in the Church of Christ, and their value from the prescience 
which devout and tender sympathies, eminent in their measure and 
beautiful in their expression, givea man. No mere intellectual cleverness 
can qualify a biographer. We can understand men only by sympathy. 
Mr. Griffin’s reminiscences are often slight, but they are always interest- 
ing; a touch suffices for the suggestion of a great deal. Robert Hall, 
Rowland Hill, Robert McAll, Edward Irving, Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Raffles, 
Dr. Bunting, James Parsons, and some dozens of others are in the cata- 
logue of Mr. Griffin’s recollections. Interesting lights are thrown upon 
the church life and the preaching of the last generation. Not the least 
interesting portions of the volume are the reminiscences of Mr. Griffin’s 
own church life in Manchester. Those of Mr. and Mrs. Burnett (Charles 
Dickens’ sister) are specially so. It is a volume that strongly tempts to 
quotation. 


Walks in Abney Park. By James Branwuite Frencu. James 
Clarke and Co. 


Mr. French’s volume resembles that of Mr. Griffin’s, with less in it of 
a personal element. He is a kind of Old Mortality, and reads and interprets 
for us the gravestones. Abney Park, associated so closely with Dr. Watts, 
has for the last forty-three years been the Campo Santo of London Non- 
conformists. The greater number of ministers in London who have died 
during that period rest amid the 72,000 persons who have been interred 
there. Mr. French, a Hackney boy when the cemetery was opened, began 
his ministry fourteen years after. He has therefore personal recollections 
of many of the ministers interred there in the early years of the cemetery. 
His brief sketches are biographical, with critical remarks here and there. 
They are written in a pleasant way, with sufficient knowledge, and are 
very interesting. Fleetwood’s House stood on part of the present cemetery, 
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and there is a tradition that Cromwell was really buried surreptitiously in 
the grounds thereof, under what is now the mound. 


Siberian Pictures. Edited, from the Polish of Lupwix 
Niemosowsk1, by Major Szunozewsx1. Two Vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. 


Various works during recent years have developed a new interest in 
Siberia. The volumes of Mr. Seebohm were fresh and vigorous, and the 
account of the experiences of Nordenskidld and his erew on the Lena 
excited hopes that if the North-East passage were really found practicable 
as he prophesied, Siberian products would before long be found valuable 
in the markets of the world. For the land is not all desert, but has 
fruitful tracts and oases rich and green. The account given of the search 
expedition for the survivors of the ill-fated American exploring ship, the 
‘ Jeannette ’—(noticed on another page)—also added a good deal to our 
information about certain portions of Siberia. But the ‘ Siberian Pictures’ 
now before us contains by far the most exhaustive and reliable account 
which has yet been given in English of that extensive country. The 
author—a Pole—seems to have been banished to Siberia for some political 
offence, and to have lived there for many years, experiencing all the trials 
and vicissitudes common to the Russian exile. All the other writers we 
have named look at things from the outside; he gives us a view from the 
inside. He seems to have been in the strict sense—for a portion of the 
time, at all events—an exile and nota prisoner, enjoying a certain amount 
of freedom and such luxuries obtainable there as he could pay for; and, 
latterly, he appears to have been allowed to range over a wide area, making 
acquaintance with the various races, the flora, and fauna, economic con- 
ditions, &c.,of the country. Being a man of culture, with a turn for science, 
a quick instinct for human nature, and a most inquiring mind in almost 
every direction, he has, if we may say so, effectually revealed Siberia, and 
by means of picture as well as description made it real to us. He would 
most likely have died from his sufferings if his intellect had not been so 
active and eurious. The first part of the book contains an exhaustive 
account of the various races, with their contrasted habits, from the sheerest 
savagery to the mildness that promises easy civilization. Then the fauna. 
is considered under the two heads of fur-supplying animals and food- 
supplying animals, and next the prospect of railways is glanced at. The 
third portion is taken up with a series of sketches of exile life, which for 
vigour and dramatic realism could scarcely be surpassed. The author has 
a powerful imagination as well as keen observation. The tales are no 
doubt founded on fact, but no mere knowledge of facts could have enabled 
a man to write these pictures. Only the essential details are seized, and 
they are so related as to join artistically in the production of a single effect 
and as there is no conscious aim at art, the result is all the more decisively 
attained. ‘The Fortress of Snow ’—what an impression it gives of soli- 
tude, of isolation alike from the soothing influences of natyge and the 
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sympathies of human hearts and the inappeasable need that lies in the 
human soul for sympathy and companionship! ‘The Madman’ is almost 
like a bit from Balzac, so exact and faithful is its detail and so complete 
and incisive its analysis. Of a different style is the ‘ Widow’s Story,’ ex- 
hibiting one sad phase of peasant-suffering from pedagogic cruelty and 
incapacity and magisterial bribe-taking—the magistrate, by the way, 
does not figure very well in these chapters, whether as village Soltys or 
of a higher grade. ‘Siberian Pedlars’ is of a lighter cast; and a ‘ True 
Story from the Arabian Nights’ is full of a power peculiarly its own, 
weird and surprising, though the explanation is of the most ordinary 
kind. We should not omit to add that the author devotes a good deal of 
attention to the various religious systems that are adopted by these tribes, 
from the simple paganism of the Gilliacks to the modified Shamanism 
and Lamaism of Tunguz, Sayans, Mongols, and Yakuts. Among many 
of the tribes ‘ bride-stealing’ is maintained either actually or as a survival, 
and facts are given that would have proved useful to Mr. MacLennan, 
and may be of service to Mr. Tylor. Of all the tribes, the most brutal 
are the Buriati, of whom we have here a full but most repulsive account. 
Having no knowledge of Polish, we cannot pretend to an opinion about 
the merits of the translation; but, as a bit of English, it is peculiarly 
correct, flowing, and readable. 


A Visit to Ceylon. By Ernst Harcxet, Professor of the 
University of Jena, Author of ‘ The History of Creation.’ 
Translated by Chara Betu. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Those who, because of Professor Ernst Haeckel’s notoriety in connec- 
tion with the theory of development, come to this volume expecting 
startling revelations in support of that doctrine will, we fear, be dis- 
appointed. Professor Haeckel had long cherished the wish to visit the 
East, and see with his own eyes some of its remarkable phenomena, and, 
if care and application could avail, to gain by observation and devotion 
some additions to the known facts of nature. From one cause and 
another—professional ties not the least—he had for more than five-and- 
twenty years to content himself with journeys nearer home—voyages in 
the Mediterranean and elsewhere. But when at last it did appear 
possible, he set to work to make his preparations with all the energy of 
a young man, and sailed with all the fresh hope and expectancy of a 
neophyte. Though he could obtain leave of absence for only six months, 
he had so completely arranged matters that he was able really to do 
nearly all that he desired to do; and the tone of happy relief and un- 
abated buoyancy that he carried with him from first to last forms one of 
the chief attractions of the book. He preserved his complete freedom 
and independence, and to such a man that was much. Though the Berlin 
Academy had refused to aid him by any appropriation on his behalf of the 
Humboldt Fund for the aid of scientific travellers, and though he had 
thus to forego his purpose of deep-sea research, he realized to a large 
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extent his hopes that the surface of the tropical seas would yield so much 
that was new and interesting that the short time granted him would not 
exhaust them. What impresses us most in reading this vivacious volume 
is the remarkable power of observing men and life that is associated with 
such capability of abstraction in scientific interests. His account of his 
week in Bombay, in which the Parsees and their mysterious Towers of 
Silence were not forgotten, is certainly a unique illustration of this. His 
sketches of the natives of Colombo are equally piquant and varied, and the 
account of the ‘ Whist Bungalow’ has a touch of humour, though it soon 
became the. centre of his scientific observations—plants, birds, and animals 
alike coming in for attention and careful discrimination. His days on the 
coast were delightful. ‘One particularly attractive feature of the Ceylon 
coast is the insensible gradation from garden to forest land, from culture 
to the wilderness. Often I have fancied myself in some beautiful wild 
spot with tall trees on all sides, wreathed and overgrown with creepers ; 
but a hut shrouded under the branches of a bread-fruit tree, a dog or a 
pig trotting out of the brushwood, children at play and hiding under the 
ealadium leaves have betrayed the fact that I was in a native garden. 
And on the other hand, the true forest which lies close at hand, with its 
mingled species of the most dissimilar tropic trees, with its orchids, 
cloves, lilies, mallows, and other gorgeous plants, is so full of variety and 
beauty that it is easy to fancy it a lovely garden. This peculiar harmony 
between nature and cultivation characterizes even the human accessories 
of the garden-wilderness, for the simplicity of their garments and dwell- 
is so complete that they answer perfectly to the description given of 
true savages, though they are descended from a long-civilized race.’ 
his relation, this harmony so completely corresponds to and, so to 
eak, expresses the ruling feeling of Professor Haeckel’s chapters that 
e could not help quoting the very words. His descriptions of some of the 

rocesses adopted show that ingenuity and the power of doing much with 

ple means are pre-eminently his gifts, and explain how he has been 

ble to accomplish what he did. In this respect the ‘ Zoological Labo- 

tory in Ceylon’ is the most interesting chapter; but the passages on 

ral-fishing and other industries are equally fresh, while some of the 

escriptions of scenery are simply exquisite—true to nature and yet 
bued with poetic sentiment. In a word, we see Haeckel at work, even 

he is not ceaselessly propounding his theories; and our respect for him 

immensely increased in the light of his healthy manfulness and inde- 

ndence. We knew he was a skilful investigator and a deep thinker, 

ut we should not have known that he was such a large-hearted, simple, 

d loveable man if he had not condescended to take us into his confi- 

ence on this his hard-working holiday in Ceylon, and shown us how much 

is spirit is in harmony with the beauty and richness of the East. Miss 

ell has done the translation well—it is both faithful and easy; and 

e book deserves to be widely read in this country, as it is sure to be in 

ermany. 
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Ice-Pack and Tundra. An Account of the Search for thej # 
‘Jeanette,’ and a Sledge Journey through Siberia. By 
H. Correspondent of the ‘New York 
Herald’ with the ‘Rodgers’ Search Expedition. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, 


The enterprise of modern newspapers—particularly American news 
papers—is something altogether exceptional. Correspondents have tra 
formed themselves into great explorers like Stanley and O’Donovan, anf 
into military critics like Russell and Forbes. It is a joke that when t 
North Pole is reached a Scotchman will be found perched on the to 
of it; but, Scotchman or not, he will be a newspaper corespondent. Thi 
we are the more justified in concluding, because newspaper corresponden 
have recently taken a due share of the perils and dangers of Arcti 
adventure, and have favoured us with detailed and effective recor 
which we should otherwise have missed, Men of practical genius f 
adventure and discovery are not often gifted with the power of vivi 
description, and the correspondent is the link between the actor and t 
great public, and creates by effective recital the interest that is needful t 
sustain exertion and devotion in enterprises of such pith and moment. Mr ks 
Gilder has in this volume done good service. He was despatch dt 
with the ‘Rodgers’ expedition in search of the crew of the ill-fat 
‘Jeannette,’ and the line of the search led right through Siberia, an 
into some of the remoter and most inhospitable parts of it. Attentio 
has recently been drawn to Siberia and to the possibilities of its commerci 
development by Nordenskiéld’s account of the Lena and Yeneisei in hi 
opening of the North-East passage ; but in England, as yet, little that i 
exact and authoritative is known about the strange and wild races th 
contrive to exist in the remoter and more sterile portions of Siberia. Th A: 
common ideais that Siberia is completely under Russian domination ; b 
there are vast areas thinly peopled by savage tribes, unvisited by t 
tax-gatherer, and where no kind of government can be maintained. 
Gilder has added a good deal to our knowledge of several of these races 
the Tchouktchis and the Yakouts in particular—and he has vivid the 
sketched for us great tracts of country along the Lena. The story of thy ™ 
endurance of the crew of the ‘ Rodgers’ is surpassed only by the reco bet 
which is given of the terrible ordeal to which the survivors of the ‘ Jeag 1: 
nette’ have been subjected. The rescue was one of the most remarkabl Ne 


on record, and the account given here is one of the most effective a wh 
complete that we have. The diaries kept by the captain of the ‘Jean ” 
the 


nette’ are as touching and self-restrained as anything we have recentl 
read, and form a new, grand, and effective chapter in the history 4 fur 
Polar exploration. Mr. Gilder’s book is thus valuable as anticipating § #5 
more exhaustive account of Siberia, and as a record of brave endurang ° | 
and invincible courage in the work of exploration and rescue. The intereg W2 
in Siberia, which many circumstances have recently awakened, will ng ™° 
surely be allowed to die out. Ethnologically, as well as geographicallg # 
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the country is deeply interesting. Nowhere, perhaps, within the same 
limits are there such surprising contrasts as in the races that inhabit it. 
The Yakouts, of whom Mr. Gilder has much to say, are so mild and 
inoffensive that it is almost impossible by the most brutal ill-usage to 
provoke them to anger and retaliation; the brutal Buriati will watch 
for months to kill an escaped convict merely for the pleasure of seeing 
§ hisdeath-convulsions. So degraded and ugly are they that one discerning 
Polish traveller has suggested whether, with their tall muscular bodies, 
covered with black hair, their flat faces, sunken eyes, and small noses, 
they do not represent the missing link indicated by Darwin, and lead one 
to suspect the existence of a creature which is no longer an animal, and 
yetis nota man. Then there are the Tunguz, with their Chinese affinities, 
hospitable, of lively temperaments, law-abiding, and intensely devoted 
to wives and children; then, in wide contrast to them again, the reserved, 
mysterious, refractory, and revengeful Gilliacks, who people the region on 
the banks of the Amoor, and who, notwithstanding their faults, have 
acquired more readily than any other of these races some of the attributes 
of civilization. For one thing they build cottages of tolerable size and 
height; while the Tunguz, Tartars, Ostiacks, Chuckchas, Kamschat- 
kans, and almost all the other tribes, content themselves with huts or holes 
dug in the ground. Mr. Gilder’s narrative skirts the edges of this great and 
interesting subject. His object was not to write an ethnological disserta- 
tion of Siberian races, but to tell the story of the ‘Jeannette’ and the 
search for her crew. He has done more than he bargained to do, and has 
done it well. Let us hope that a full account of Siberia and its peoples 
‘§ will soon be forthcoming. We should not omit to add that the volume 
‘fis well illustrated, and is in every respect handsomely got up. 


Across Chrysé. By R. Coxrqunoun, F.R.G.S. 
Sampson Low and Co. 


The literature of travel has of late years assumed formidable dimensions. 
Nor is this to be wondered at, for there are thousands of persons in whom 
the love of adventure is strong, but who have no opportunity of gratify- 
ing it, and who therefore take a keen delight in such works as the one 
before us. Many books of travel not only lack sufficient intrinsic interest 
in regard to the journeys described, but they are also indifferently written. 
Neither of these charges can be levelled against Mr. Colquhoun’s narrative, 
which will be found very entertaining reading, as well as valuable and 
instructive. The work is really a record of ajourney ofexploration through 
the south China borderlands, from Canton to Mandalay. The author 
furnishes details of his personal observations on the Canton River as far 
as Pe-se, and thence on the road through southern Yiinnan, to Ssu-mao, 
4 or Esmok, on the boundary of the independent Shan States—where he 
was obliged to give up the chief portion of his enterprise, and travel 
northwards up the Papien valley, to Tali, whence he struck westwards 
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China. Though Mr. Colquhoun was not able to accomplish what the 
French expedition did, he pays a full and frank tribute to the work done 
by the latter. ‘Traversing the whole length of Indo-China from Saigon 
‘to the Yang-tze river, they fought their way for two weary years through 
the pestilential rainy season of the Laos countries, and through Yiinnan 
when it was in the turmoil of civil war. Their pluck, their perseverance, 
and the tact of their leader especially, are beyond all praise, and it will 
be a matter of pride and pleasure to me if our failure may give their great 
work, which has received but too little recognition from the world at large, 
some small additional credit. Tearing myself from such thoughts, I took 
one last look at Ssu-mao, vowing that one day the mandarin of that town 


~ should hear of an Englishman crossing the Shan country into his prefec- 


ture.’ Let us hope he may not be disappointed in this. Mr. Colquhoun 
observes that, ‘the French on looking westward at Ssu-mao, and seeing 
the mighty ranges lying between that place and Burmah, obtained some 
consolation for their disappointment on finding the utter impracticability 
of the Cambodia river in the thought that, however, persevering and 
daring the English might be, no sane engineer would conceive the project 
of uniting Burmah with south-west Yiinnan by a railway.’ Yet the author 
adds upon this very important question, ‘I have little doubt, not only 
that this can be, but actually will be done; not by charging at the mountain 
barriers, but by turning their flank and crossing the single mountain 
range which separates British Burmah in its province of Tenasserim from 
the Shan country of Zimmé. By a railway proceeding along this, my 
proposed route, both Rangoon and Maulmain can, on the one hand, be- 
connected with Bangkok, the capital of Siam, and, on the other, by pro- 
ceeding through the Siamese and Independent Shan country, with Kiang- 
Hung, and thus tap the south-west trade of Yiinnan.’ There are many 
such points of international and commercial importance suggested in the 
course of this work. Indeed, the extent and value of Mr. Colquhoun’s 
observations may be partially gauged from his maps, and the great variety 
of his illustrations, which number three hundred, and which are all trust- 
worthy and well executed. The illustrations are either from original 
photographs, or from sketches made by the author and his deceased 
companion, Mr. Charles Wapab. They represent ‘ objects of interest of 
the most varied kind, including distinctive features of physical geography, 
landscapes of very considerable beauty, ancient and modern buildings, 
racial types, town and rural customs and industries, costumes, imple- 
ments, &c., which, especially when referring to the practically before un- 
known parts of southern Yiinnan, cannot fail to be of permanent interest.’ 
An additional value is added to the work from the fact that the narrative 
was actually written by the author while on his travels. Mr. Colquhoun 
speaks very emphatically of the value of the Shan country to England as 
an addition to our field of trade. The country contains about double the 
population of Upper Burmah, and yet it is sparsely populated. It is 
naturally very rich, but owing to the want of a larger population and 
means of communication it is but little developed. Only two years ago- 
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Sir Arthur Phayre said that the great object of establishing and main- 
taining a direct trade with Yiinnan had not been accomplished, and that 
the inland trade of British Burmah with Independent Burmah and the 
Shan States was only yet in its infancy, but it had made great strides 
within the last few years. Millions of people are waiting to be clothed 
with British piece-goods, and to receive the manufactures of England. 
In return they will give us the finest tea drunk in China, cotton, silk, 
petroleum, and the most useful and precious metals, to an extent which 
will be enormous when European skill shall effect thvir development. 
Mr. Colquhoun insists upon the urgency of an early exploration and 
survey of the route he has indicated. The political difficulties are now 
practically removed, and the natural may be made to follow. He predicts 
that when this is done British commerce will secure a fresh market of 
the first importance. We may conclude by endorsing his hope that this 
new way to China may be opened before long, and commercial results 
are not the only ones which may be expected to flow from it. 


The Golden Chersonese, and the Way Thither. By IsaBetua 
L. Birp (Mrs. Bisuop), Author of ‘The Hawaiian Archi- 
pelago,’ ‘ Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, &c. With Map 
and Illustrations. John Murray. 


Miss Bird here very aptly supplements her volume on Japan by con- 
ducting us into another Eastern region as unfrequented by travellers as 
some of the districts therein described. She is made of ‘stern stuff,’ 
if the epithet may be allowed us, used in the most approving sense 
towards a lady. She has no fear; can manage the most unpromising of 
native men and women, and generally accomplishes that which she plans. 
Drawbacks do not depress her, nor successes unduly elevate her. She 
makes the most of everything, and finds good oftentimes in what the bulk 
even of cultured ladies would regard as intolerable. These qualifications, 
allied with a very good and lively style, make her one of the very best of 
our lady travellers. Only sometimes she is perhaps a little too offhand 
and facile—a fault’ which has been in some measure encouraged and con- 
firmed by the epistolary style. We regret that Miss Bird has so reso- 
lutely adhered to that form. If, as she claims in her preface, it does 
anything for freshness, there can be no doubt that it tends to trivial digres- 
sion, repetition, and looseness of many kinds. When we think of the 
compact and commanding book Miss Bird could have made out of her 
materials, simply by a rigid process of re-writing and judicious weeding out, 
we lament the loss, even while we enjoy what is here presented to us. Miss 
Bird’s title is hardly a real description of the volume. Almost one-half 
of it is taken up with well-known parts of China—Canton, Hong-Kong, 
&e. The space devoted to them is justified by the peeps we get into out- 
of-the-way corners, hospitals, prisons, and so on. In describing such 
scenes Miss Bird never allows the social reformer to be lost in the writer, 
and she has seen so much that her remarks are of special value. The 
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life of Singapore and Malacca, their customs and peculiar associations, 
are well treated ; and the glimpses of life and scene from the river-ways 
or other means of conveyance, as she proceeds on her journey, are vivid and 
racy. ‘The Golden Chersonese’ strictly is that strip of country which 
lies along the coast of the Straits of Malacca, and includes Sungei, 
Ujong, Sélangor, and Pérak, of each of which we have a very picturesque 
account. The wealth of vegetation impressed Miss Bird, as it did Mr. 
Wallace ; but, like him, she is fain to confess that the staid and subdued 
character of English plant-life is fitted to leave a more lasting and plea- 
sant impression. But some of her sketches of the scenery in the less 
known regions are simply superb. All the daily incidents of the life are 
noted, and attention paid to the fauna as well as to the flora, though no 
attempt is made at systematic natural history. The chapter on Pérak is 
perhaps the most valuable in a solidly practical way. Miss Bird tells us 
of its great wealth, mineral and other; gold is found there; tin is abun- 
dant ; there are magnificent forests of fine timber in the interior; and 
the yield of rice and Oriental fruits of all kindsis great. Coffee-planting, 
which has been ‘ played out’ in Ceylon, seems likely to succeed well in 
Pérak, and the Indian Government has consented, under certain restric- 
tions, to the importations of coolies into the State, with a view to forward 
this object. Best of all, the Malays are well content with British rule, 
and are becoming more and more industrious. ‘The exports of the 
State, which were valued at £147,993 in 1876, amounted to £513,317 in 
1881; and the imports, which amounted to £166,275 in 1876, had reached 
£488,706 in 1881; the whole export and import trade of that year 
amounting to £1,002,823.’ Public works, in the shape of roads and 
bridges, canals, and the clearing of rivers for navigation, are being carried 
forward with vigour, and there can be no doubt that in a few years, when 
means of transport to that region are improved, Pérak will become a 
large source of revenue to the Indian Government, as Burmah has 
become, and thus help to lessen the frightful deficit which all the skill of 
Indian financiers cannot do much to diminish. Of the Malays Miss Bird 
speaks favourably ; but she has to admit that, under some mysterious law, 
they do not increase, but in many parts are dwindling away year by year. 
Miss Bird’s volume is dedicated to the memory of her sister, to whom 
the letters were addressed ; and we should not omit to mention the beauty 
of most of the engravings. 


Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily. By Avaustus J. C. Hang, 
Author of ‘Walks in Rome.’ Smith, Elder, and Co. 


In any part of Italy Mr. Augustus Hare is at home ; perhaps he is not 
surpassed by three living men who are not Italiansin his familiarity with 
things Italian. His knowledge of Italian literature and the literature re- 
lating to Italy is as intimate as his knowledge of the country, and thus we 
have combined in him the two great requisites for a successful writer. 
And his love for Italy is something of a passion, so that Goethe’s demand 
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for enthusiasm on the part of the man who should successfully write 
travels is also met. His ‘Walks in Rome’ remains one of the most suc- 
cessful books, as it well deserves to be. In the present volume he has 
pursued exactly the same plan as in his former ones; and if it does not 
‘become so popular as that, it will be due to causes other than defects in 
the composition. There is an ease and fluency in his style, a gentle per- 
suasiveness that stands for much in this class of work. He is never dry. 
He brings an artist’s eye and fine sense of comparison with him, and thus 
imparts a subdued colour. He enables the reader so far to see with his 
eyes. Once when Turner was told by a critic of his pictures that he never 
saw such colours in the sky as Turner put in his pictures, the artist an- 
swered, ‘ But don’t you wish you could?’ Mr. Hare will often help the 
travellers to see what they would wish to see in the places to which in 
this volume he conducts them. For he is right in saying that, excepting 
Naples, Southern Italy does not attract the great crowd of travellers. It 
is true that parts of it are ugly ; but other parts are not, and all are full of 
associations and memories. Mr. Hare, if any man can, will lessen or 
remove the prejudice which has kept these Southern portions of Italy from 
being so often visited as other parts. : Théxieb arrsy of attractive passages 
and the excellent extracts gathered from.the widest range ‘of litexature, 
make the book most enjoyable firesida reading; and, in,.the hands of 
travellers on the spot, it could not “ai to. be at once useful aud interesting. 
Mr. Hare has skilfully managed to condense into small space the purely 
guide-book information, and to set it forth in smaller type, so that his 
volume has all the utility of the guide-vook, with literary elements of 
attraction which no mere guide-book could have. Mr. Hare has done 
much for culture and for art by the new style that he has introduced into 
this branch of literature. We regard the volume as a necessary part of 
the equipment of a traveller in Southern Italy ; if he goes without it, he 
will miss the most thorough and most helpful book that has treated it. 
The part devoted to Sicily is especially full of interest ; and we should not 
omit to make mention of the exquisite little woodcuts done from Mr. 
Hare’s water-colours executed on the spot. 


Some Impressions of America. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., 
LL.D. Longmans and Co. 


Mr. Freeman’s impressions differ from those of the ordinary traveller 
as much as his Essays on Goths and Romans do from ordinary school 
exercises. He does not condescend to record reminiscences that are 
purely personal; he does not choose to tell how he was served at the 
tables of his hosts, or of the persons whom he met at this house and 
that; he keeps resolutely to the bracing air of scientific contrast and 
comparison, and has written a volume which may hereafter be cited for 
its happy style of illustrating ethnological and philological principles by 
reference to the little incidents and passing pleasures and surprises of a 
holiday tour. It shows what a scholar can make of his chances, what 
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a wise man, who goes forth well prepared by reading and reflection, can 
see in passing from Dan to Beersheba. Mr. Freeman, too, has a friendly 
and even pious purpose to serve in his record. He is fain to show how 
little reason England and America have to hate and envy each other. 
Sprung from the same stock, with a common past, which needs only to 
be studied to enkindle a common enthusiasm, America is the daughter of 
England, and cannot forget her lineage. Mr. Freeman declares that in 
many essential respects he found America more like England than Scot- 
land is. This will surprise some people, no doubt; let them read what 
Mr. Freeman has to say in justification of it. Language, law, social 
habits, undefinable characteristics born of descent and association are all 
carefully examined with this end in view; and Mr. Freeman succeeds in 
convincing us that separation and distance and the influx of foreigners 
have not effaced from America the marks of traits that are pre-eminently 
Anglo-Saxon. Mr. Freeman would fain convince us that the irritation 
_ felt toward England by America is essentially of the kind that only those 
of kin can feel towards each other, a sense of wrong having been done 
in failing to yield all the sympathy that in difficulty was expected and 
depended on: :The end af phiiosophy,a very wise writer said, was to make 
a@ man feet evexyauere ai home. Philosophy has had its own triumph 
in Mr. Freeman’s American experiences. He was everywhere at home. 
Ameriea was.'to ‘hiun but ancther: England. In his chapters on school 
éducation in the United States, Mr. Freeman says some severe things 
about the perfunctory way in which history is taught, and the total, 
or almost total, neglect of the history of England. This Mr. Freeman 
regards as a radical mistake—as the cutting away from the rising genera- 
tion of America of a grand avenue of culture and toleration. Mr. Free- 
man has one very good practical hint for Americans coming to England— 
that they should not come to our country first, but go to France and 
Italy, and even to Spain; then, after their foreign experiences, the 
likeness of England to their own country will be emphasized through the 
contrast. Mr. Freeman’s chapter on Americanisms, which-he shows are 
mostly all old English forms that have fallen into desuetude with us, is 
not only instructive but entertaining; and be has one or two incidental 
reflections on Scotticisms as he passes. We have only one fault to find 
with Mr. Freeman, and that is when he comes to treat of churches and 
ritual. We could wish some of his words about the extempore prayers of 
Congregational churches had been left unwritten, and that some of his 
words in praise of the English Prayer-book had been modified. Even the 
learned and philosophic air he breathes has not enabled him to escape 
from some narrowness in this matter. Spots on ermine some of these 
remarks may be, but spots they are, and hardly well considered in view 
of his own generous and lofty purpose. 
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POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Principles of Political Economy. By Henry Smewicr. 
Macmillan. 


Professor Sidgwick’s researches in the field of ethical science are well 
known, and he has brought to the study of political economy the same 
closeness of observation aud lucidity of conception as he has shown there. 
We believe we are not exaggerating when we say it is the expectation, 
among men well able to judge, that this work will take the first place as 
the authority on political economy. Not that it will supersede by sup- 
planting Mr. John Stuart Mill’s great work on the same subject, any 
more than it can be truly said that Mill superseded Ricardo, or either or 
both of them Adam Smith. But political economy is a science of which, 
though the main principles may be said to be fixed, the applications are 
so affected by changing social conditions, that it is desirable to have 
periodical re-statements and re-interpretations. This we eonceive to be the 
task Mr. Sidgwick has accomplished in the book before us. He has 
discarded none of the old authorities, but he has thrown upon their 
generalizations some fresh light, because he has carefully observed the 
new forces and relations of facts which are available in these nineteenth- 
century times. 

Having passed this eulogium on the general character and scope of 
the book, it is searcely necessary for us to say more ; for the discussion of 
any of the main positions and principles of political economy would be 
scarcely im place here. We may, however, briefly advert to Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s discussion of the question of the double standard, and of the argu- 
ments of the advocates of both silver and gold being legal tender-money 
as an apt illustration of the truth of what we have said. England being 
a monometallic gold country and having prospered under the system, 
the single gold standard is naturally the orthodox doctrine with us. 
Germany has followed our example at a great cost to herself by demone- 
tizing silver; Italy has done the same, and though France is nominally 
bimetallist she is practically monometallist. Under these circumstances 
it requires some boldness and courage to diverge from the accepted 
currency creed. But Mr. Sidgwick (as we have remarked) takes into 
account the new circumstances and forces which may require the modifi- 
cation of the ordinary views. He remembers the bountiful supplies 
of silver poured upon the world from the American silver-mines, and 
the fact thet while the demand for gold has been vastly increasing of 
late years, the supply has been falling away; and it does not seem 
reasonable to him that we should be wiser than nature, and should try to 
make one of the two metals do the work for which in nearly all ages, 
or at least during the centuries of civilization, there has been a demand 
for both. Nor does it appear to be consistent that England should be the 
country which practically seeks to impose this curtailment upon other 
nations, seeing that England really has the two metals within her own 
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empire ; for while she sticks to gold at home she sanctions silver in India. 
Under these circumstances Mr. Sidgwick pronounces (conditionally of 
course) for bimetallism ; and though we would not justify all that was said 
on the subject, when he was claimed at the annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Monetary Association not long ago as a witness for the silverists, 
his testimony at least is that there is a great deal more to be said for 
their views than is generally allowed or supposed. The discussions that 
are going on as to the causes of the appreciation of gold (or the general 
fall in the prices of commodities), and the significant words and arguments 
on the subject of so high an authority as Mr. Goschen, whose predispo- 
sitions are in favour of the single standard, all go to confirm the truth of 
what we have stated, and render Mr. Sidgwick’s attitude on the pening 
the more important. 


Social Wreckage. A Review of the Laws of England as they 
affect the Poor. By Francis Peex. William Isbister 
(Limited). 


Mr. Peek has here given us the results of his later studies in the great 
social problems of the day. His small book published some years since, 
under the title of ‘Our Laws and our Poor,’ has by careful revision and 
substantial additions become a goodly-sized volume, in which all the 
main points are treated with more or less of exhaustiveness. Mr. Peek 
is a humanitarian, but he is not overborne by sentiment; a vein of 
sturdy English sense aids him, and he is open to arguments on the other 
side. But he is firmly convinced that the nation stands in its own light, 
and only adds to its own burdens by the present system ; and he patiently 
goes over reports, statistics, and State papers, to demonstrate the correct- 
ness of his position. The chief source of one section of the evils he 
deplores lies in the Poor Law, which neither discriminates cases, nor 
gives any recognition to the sense of honourable independence, which, 
in the worthy poor, should be jealously cared for and encouraged. But 
the legal right to relief fortifies the careless in their improvidence and 
depresses the worthy struggler ; for, do what he may, what better can he 
be in the end than his fellow who has spent all that he had. With 
regard to the young, in whom Mr. Peek deems that our great hope for 
the future lies, and on whom we should concentrate our skill in the way 
of prevention, he is clearly in favour of the ‘boarding-out system,’ in 
place of the monster establishments we support as pauper schools, which 
are simply, as he holds, manufactories of paupers. ‘Miscarriage of 
justice,’ in which he notes disparity of sentences, in many cases appa- 
rently bearing hard upon young offenders, is the least satisfactory part of 
the book, because we feel sure that there were, in many of the cases, cir- 
cumstances—such as previous convictions—which are not presented here. 
If not, some of them seem indeed to be ‘justices’ justice.’ On the subject 
of temperance, Mr. Peek would limit the number of public-houses, as he 
presents many facts to show that where such temptations are diminished 
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drinking does decrease. As to crime and criminals, it is clear that 
Mr. Peek has devoted close attention to the subject. He is opposed 
altogether to certain forms of imprisonment for juvenile offenders, and 
proves conclusively the evils that are done by the lack of classification in 
our great convict prisons, in which (after the first nine months of close 
confinement in Millbank or Pentonville) prisoners of all types are grouped 
together on what are known as public-works ‘gangs’—the older gaol- 
birds so lording it, that poor men uncontaminated, who have fallen into. 
an error under passion or temptation, too often lose the relic of goodness 
and self-respect that remains, and go to the bad. We note that some of 
Mr. Peek’s statements about the cellular or close confinement system in 
England have disappeared in this edition, practice proving that only the 
less remunerative kind of work can be carried on without some degree of 
association. Even the common work of the kitchen could not be done 
by prisoners (save at a great loss) unless in association. The case of a 
certain ‘Gang 32,’ described by one who had been in it, is convincing 
enough as to the evil of the system. As classification could be easily 
secured, without sacrificing one of the benefits of the gang-system, it is 
difficult to see why the present bad arrangement is maintained. 


Industrial Curiosities. Glances Here and There in the World 
of Labour. By Atexanper Hay Japp, LL.D. New 
Edition. T. Fisher Unwin. : 


Dr. Japp’s pen is very versatile. From metaphysics to manufactures 
his power of acquisition and exposition never fails. The work, of which 
this is a new edition, is full of information concerning manufactures of 
various substances. Leather and Wool, and their uses; Porcelain and 
Needles, Sewing-machines and Perfumes, Sealskins and Photographs, Hop 
Gardens and the Post Office—nothing comes to him amiss, and his work 
is always conscientious and excellent. This is an admirable volume for 
interesting and instructing boys. 


Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Development. By Francis 
Gatton, F.R.S., Author of ‘ Hereditary Genius,’ &c. 
Macmillan and Co. 


In summing up the argument at the end of this work, Mr. Galton says 
the chief result of his inquiries has been to elicit ‘ the religious signifi- 
cance of the doctrine of evolution.’ The term ‘ religious’ is doubtless 
used here in a different from its common meaning, but nevertheless so as 
to connote, if it does not altogether denote, the same thing. It has 
reference both to faith and conduct. Mr. Galton claims that the result 
he has reached ‘ suggests an alteration in our mental attitude, and imposes 
anew moral duty. The new mental attitude is one of a greater sense of 
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A moral freedom, responsibility, and opportunity; the new duty which is 
yi ‘supposed to be exercised concurrently with it, and not in opposition to the 
| old ones upon which the social fabric depends, is an endeavour to further ~ 
ai ‘evolution, especially that of the human race.’ If these claims are well- : 
ti grounded, there is reason to hope that science will eventually change its ; 
Ve attitude of antagonism to religion into one of active alliance with it. It | 
| may even be that science is here tentatively groping to find foundations for ‘ 
Ve & positive faith in the destinies of the universe and of man which would 
‘| - widen out and expand the too narrow beliefs current among ordinary 1 
Li religious men. It is something for a man of science, however distrusful 1 
1h the may be of the old creeds, to embrace with enthusiasm the great truth ‘ 
| that Reason, or Thought in its highest manifestations, presides over the ‘ 
‘majestic drama of human existence. We claim Mr. Galton as a witness. , 
He bears emphatic testimony to the ‘ fact of the solidarity of the universe § 
—that is, of the intimate connections between distant parts that bind it ] 
together as a whole,’ and draws the inference that we are justified ‘in « 
{i looking upon ourselves as members of a vast system which in one of its ( 
i aspects resembles a cosmic republic.’ There is evidence of benevolence § 
0 as well as intelligence; for the foremost outcome of many and long 1 
birth-throes, whose reversed succession takes us back to ‘ the inscrutable v 
i background of evolution,’ is the appearance on the stage of life of ‘ intel- d 
Ti ligent and kindly man,’ endowed with a power of improving both him- i 
' a self and his environments, and of fashioning into rude realization the 8 
| ‘high ideals by which in his most gifted types he is animated. If asked v 
1H whether he regards the Thought and Goodness which he finds in the vast t 
a -order of cosmic life as the attributes or properties of a Personal God, Mr. t 
An ' Galton would probably reply with a negative, as he might also do to un 
q the question regarding personal immortality. Yet as to both he has k 
i shadowy hopes which ought to foster faith. He would ‘ confess ignorance e 
1 of the outcome in the far future of that personal life to which we each u 
af | cling passionately in the joyous morning of the affections,’ and he might tl 
fe declare the problem of the existence of a First Cause to be insoluble by h 
a human faculty. Nevertheless, he can pen such a sentence as this: ‘ Our a 
i part in the universe may possibly in some distant way be analogous to 0! 
‘2 that of the cells in an organized body, and our personalities may be the tl 
iH transient but essential elements of an immortal and cosmic mind.’ And e 
this: ‘Our present enigma as to how a First Cause could of itself have . 
been brought into existence—how the tortoise of the fable, that bears the ti 
elephant that bears the world, is itself supported—may be wholly due to 8} 
our necessary mistranslation of the four or more variables of the universe, ix 
limited by inherent conditions into the three unlimited variables of Space t 
and the one of Time. This to many will appear shadowy if not utter in 
iW darkness, but it may be the darkness which precedes the dawn. Anyhow, 0! 
Aa science here gives precious nutriment to the faith of the believer, who is 
i et will have his conceptions as to the vast scope of the Divine scheme and al 
1 action in time and space enlarged, while he may cling with the same fa 
i devotion as of old to childlike trust in his Father in Heaven. al 
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To have opened before us such a bright and happy prospect of 
reconciliation between Religion and Science is so precious a boon to 
humanity, tossed and perplexed by a thousand doubts and fears, and 
is welcomed here with so much thankfulness that we have little inclina- 
tion to combat the purely negative results in regard to religion which 
Mr. Galton sets forth in this book. There is much to which one might 
object in his chapters on ‘ Possibilities of Theocratic Intervention’ and 
‘ Objective Efficacy of Prayer,’ though we have nothing to complain of as 
to the spirit and tone of the discussion. It might, we think, be shown 
that due allowance is not made for the perfectly normal causal influence 
of human thought and feeling upon the sphere of external nature, nor for 
what may be the altogether natural (as being part of the cosmic order) 
influence upon that thought and feeling of what are generally called 
supernatural causes. But it would take us too far afield to follow this 
line of thought here, and would divert us from the line of remark 
on which we desire to lay most emphasis. We have found in Mr, 
Galton’s results the rudiments at least of a religious faith, and we have 
seen that his faith is meant directly to affect and mould the conduct of 
life. The duty which he seeks with so much earnestness to impress 
upon his fellows is, that they should set themselves to expedite the 
development of life with all its interests and belongings to an ever-ascend- 
ing platform. All things are found to work together for good; and it is 
seen to be man’s highest glory to work with God, for every attempt to 
work against Him is brought to utter shame. The materials of which 
this book are composed are mainly of value as helping us to find out 
the ways in which we can work for the ennoblement of human life 
most effectively. They are made up of numerous memoirs of a detached 
kind as written at different times and for different purposes. They may 
even in one respect be called of a desultory character, but they had an 
underlying connection, and Mr. Galton therefore did wisely in bringing 
their substance together in logical sequence into a single volume. ‘I have,’ 
he says, ‘revised, condensed, largely re-written, transposed old matter, 
and interpolated much that is new; but traces of the fragmentary origin 
of the work still remain, and I do not regret them. They serve to show 
that the book is intended to be suggestive, and renounces all claim to be 
encyclopedic.’ The intention is successfully accomplished, so far, at all 
events, as the suggestiveness is concerned; for we have not for a long 
time met with a book which so stirs up true (and we may almost add 
great) thoughts as the volume before us. We have seen how this is so 
in so far as the ‘ results’ are concerned. We need only say in regard to 
the means and processes by which these are attained that they have an 
independent value of their own. These ‘Inquiries’ will be found ful) 
of interesting and novel facts and information, so that every chapter 
is of value for its own sake wholly apart from its connections with 
all the others. Mr. Galton has taken note of the varied hereditary 
faculties of different men, and of the great varieties in different families 
and races, in order to try to trace out how far history may have shown 
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the practicability of supplanting inefficient human stock by better strains, 
and to consider whether it might not be our duty to do so by such efforts 
as may be reasonable, thus exerting ourselves to further the ends of evolu- 
tion more rapidly and with less distress than if events were left to their 
own course.’ This is one of the ways in which we may work with God 


' in order to bring good out of seeming evil; and it is man’s highest privi- 


lege, surely, to do so. There are differences between Mr. Galton and 
those who reverence the Christian consciousness about definitions and 
doctrines; but he, as they, pursues and inculcates the duty of steadily 
following after the highest ends. Thus, in addition to the reconciliation 
of science and religion, of which we have found a precious foreshadow— 
or rather may we say a fore-shine ?— there is also the glad premonition of 
a reconciliation between the practical regulation of life inculcated by 
Christianity and that to which the science of the future seems likely to 
call men with ever-growing earnestness and force. 

In regard to the manner in which Mr. Galton has discharged his great 
task there is little to add to what we have already stated. His subject, 
through branching out into so many separate lines of inquiry, naturally 


gets mixed up with numerous collateral considerations, so that a straight- | 


forward step-by-step inquiry is neither suitable nor would it be effective. 
‘I thought it safer to proceed,’ he says in his Introduction, ‘like the sur- 
veyor of a new country, and endeavour to fix in the first instance as truly 
as I could the position of several cardinal points. The general outline of 
the results to which I finally arrived became more coherent and clear as 
this process went on; they are briefly summarized in the concluding 
chapter.’ We have seen what and how deeply interesting and impor- 
tant they are. In bidding our author farewell, the best we can say of 
and for him is to express our sincere hope that he will continue his 
‘Inquiries’ in the spirit and on the lines which are illustrated and set 
forth in this book. Theism and Christianity have nothing to fear, but 
may have much to gain by the prosecution of the work, and the devout 
believer may clasp Mr. Galton’s hand with sympathy and thankfulness 
for the ‘ results’ he has already attained. 


Mysteries of Time and Space. By Ricuarp A. Proctor, 
Author of ‘ Pleasant Ways in Science,’ ‘ The Expanse of 
the Heavens,’ &c. With Twenty-four Illustrations. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. R. A. Proctor is literally indefatigable. He has undoubtedly the 
rare gift of writing popularly on abstruse matters while maintaining in 
the most thoroughgoing and severe sense the scientific spirit. We mean 
that he is constantly intent on seeing things in their most extended rela- 
tions to each other, and does not allow himself to isolate any facts or 
series of facts for the mere purposes of immediate effect. Held thus, the 
more extended knowledge of facts must ever enhance and extend the sense 
of mystery, and the reign of law throughout the universe be found to be 
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more and more mysterious as it is the more widely followed and exhibited. 
The leading idea of the present volume is a very good illustration of this. 
‘The mysteries of time and space here dealt with,’ he writes in his preface, 
‘were no mysteries to those men of old times who supposed that at a 
short distance from the earth lies the region which they regarded as the 
heaven of heavens, and that a short distance in time from the present 
takes us to the beginning of all things in the past, to the end of all things 
in the future. Starting with such conceptions—the positivism of modern 
thought—men found more and more of mystery as they learned more of 
actual facts, until now that which of old was confidently explained is 
found to be utterly inexplicable save as a part—an infinitely minute part 
—of the mysterious Infinity and Eternity we call The Universe.’ This 
is illustrated by studies of the sun and moon, of comets, meteors, magnet- 
ism, and so on, Mr. Proctor’s power being in nothing more effectively 
shown than in his way of contrasting the ignorance of the past with the 
knowledge of the present, which also is but a more dignified ignorance. 
Mr. Proctor’s studies of Mr. Darwin’s writings and Herbert Spencer’s 
have led to two short essays, which may be gratefully welcomed by many 
and found valuable as summaries and introductions. Though we do not 
agree with him at every point in the interpretation, still it must be said 
that generally he is successful and trustworthy. Perhaps the most valu- 
able of the papers scientifically is that on ‘ Terrestrial Magnetism;’ and 
a ‘Survey of the Northern Heavens’ is doubtless the most eloquent in 
description. For ourselves, we have read ‘The Vistas of the Past’ with 
peculiar pleasure, and also the concluding chapter, ‘ Star unto Star,’ which 
is richly characteristic in the light of our earlier remarks on Mr. Proctor’s 
style and habits of thought. The book will not fail to be popular and to 
do much for popular education. 


The Heavenly Bodies: their Nature and Habitability. By 
Miter, S.8.C., Edinburgh, Author of ‘ Winter- 
ing in the Riviera.’ Hodder and Stoughton. 


Mr. Miller has devoted much attention to many points connected with 
recent astronomical research, verifying for himself the ‘ observations of 
others,’ or gaining in some instances ‘results for himself,’ as in the case 
of sun-spots, He discusses at length and with no little knowledge and 
acumen the question of the ‘ plurality of worlds,’ inclining to side witl. 
Dr. Whewell rather than with Sir David Brewster on that question. He 
quotes with approval much that Mr. R. A. Procter has to say on that 
and other subjects, and calls into his aid, as against a certain order of 
theorists, the evidence of such men as Mr. St. George Mivart. One of 
the most important sections of the book is his discussion of the question 
whether the moon, like the earth, has any atmosphere ; and students who 
have attended to that matter may read Mr. Miller with interest. We 
cannot afford to give more space to our notice of a book which, on account 
of the labour and conscientiousness that have gone to produce it, deserves 
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considerable attention: we can but warmly recommend it to the notice 
of our readers interested in such subjects. 


Elementary Meteorology. By H. Scorr, M.A., F.R.S., Secre- 
tary to the Meteorological Council, and Author of 
‘Weather Charts and Storm Warnings,’ &e. With 
numerous Illustrations. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Mr. Robert H. Scott is the authority in our country on the subject of 
which he writes. There is one distinguished Scotchman—Mr. Buchan, 
himself a writer on the subject—who perhaps has a more intimate know- 
ledge of some of the phenomena in Scotland ; but for the United Kingdom 
Mr. Scott must be allowed to speak; and he has summarized his expe- 
rience and knowledge so effectually that thi’ volume must be regarded as 
one of the most valuable of the ‘ International Scientific Series,’ to which 
it belongs. After an introduction, Mr. Scott starts by contrasting the 
character of the phenomena of astronomy and meteorology, remarking 
that locality or point of observation does not much matter to the astro- 
nomer, the phenomena observed from very distant points being in effect 
the same; while, as regards meteorology, locality is all important, because 
the phenomena are not the same at two different points of observation. 
‘The process by which the science of meteorology has been brought so 
near to that of an exact science is by careful observation at different points 
and generalized results of comparison and recurrence gained by systematic 
and intelligent reporting from many points. The value of one observation 
is of service only for its locality, and can only aid an empirical judgment ; 
true scientific judgment proceeds only by deliberate inference from many 
observed phenomena at distant places. Hence the necessity for sys- 
tematic reporting—a point on which Admiral Fitzroy was so imperative, 
and which Mr. Scott, in this happier than the Admiral, has been able to 
develop to such precision and completeness. The subject touches a wide 
range of topics, each of which would furnish scope for books: Tempera- 
ture and its distribution, climate, fog, rain, hail, snow, lightning, clouds— 
their forms and height in the air—radiation, heat, pressure and its distri- 
bution, optical phenomena, winds, ocean-currents, weather, and storms. 
The science has not been followed up merely for the sake of knowledge, 
but with a practical view to the amelioration of oppressive conditions, the 
forecasting of storms, and the prevention of loss of life by the use of 
signals. Mr. Scott discusses each section of the subject with great clear- 
ness. His merit is that he divides and classifies well, and proceeds from 
the less involved to the more involved. The chapter on ‘ Precipitation’ 
is particularly noticeable dor the simplicity with which complex pheno- 
mena are ranged and explained; and his section on ‘ Clouds and Cloud 
Forms’ is excellent. His remark that nothing in meteorology is of more 
importance than cloud-observation is deserving of all attention. ‘Ocean- 
Currents and Sea Temperature’ embodies the results of all the latest 
researches, and is a salient illustration of Mr. Scott’s style of treatment. 
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With regard to forecasting the weather, Mr. Scott’s practical summing-up 
may be given in the words: ‘ The possibility of forecasting at all depends 
on the promptitude with which the earliest signs of a change of weather 
which show themselves at our western stations are telegraphed to the 
Central Office. Situated as the British Isles are, with an ocean to the 
westward, we in London can never get many hours’ notice of a change. 
Our neighbours in France and Germany are better off, as they can usually 
receive intelligence of changes from the westernmost stations in the 
British Isles. Norway and Spain are nearly as unfavourably circum- 
stanced as ourselves. In the United States the conditions are more 
favourable than in any part of Europe. There the Central Office is 
situated on the eastern side of a vast continent, and consequently reports 
can be collected from an extensive area, and the changes as they come on 
can be watched at head-quarters to an extent which is quite impossible on 
this side the Atlantic.’ So here we have the reason simply given why the 
Americans are great weather-prophets. We are somewhat surprised to 
find that Mr. Scott makes no reference at all to observations of the flight 
of birds, which some meteorologists have regarded as likely to prove very 
helpful if systematically reported from all points. 


Sketching from Nature. A Handbook for Students and Ama- 
teurs. By Tristram J. Exuis, Author of ‘On a Raft 
through the Desert.’ With a Frontispiece and Ten 
Illustrations by H. Stacy Marks, R.A., and Twenty-seven 
Illustrations by the Author. Macmillan and Co. 


This new volume of the ‘ Art-at-Home’ series is quite equal to any that 
have preceded it, and it is certainly superior to some. It is not easy so to 
render written instructions as to make them efficient in the teaching of 
art so purely practical as drawing and painting; but Mr. Tristram Ellis 
combines in himself two remarkable gifts, power with his pencil and the 
faculty of ranging all his experiences under principles ; so that when he 
describes his processes he does so with such precision and effect that 
he cannot but aid the learner. Artists are not often highly gifted with 
this power: they accomplish their results, but they cannot make clear 
their rules or processes to others, if they even do so to themselves. Mr. 
Tristram Ellis has laid out his matter admirably ; he proceeds from the 
simpler to the more complex; and if the pupil (with any genius for art at 
all) faithfully reduces to practice these counsels as he goes along, he can 
hardly fail of suecess. In a sense, such a handbook brings the Academy 
into the home, and thus in utmost strictness answers to the title of the 
series. The drawings supplied are admirable illustrations, and altogether 
we regard the book, both for its technical clearness and its clear and 
graceful style, as one of the most notable contributions recently made to 
the literature of art-teaching. We trust it may soon find the place that 
it so well deserves. 
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Nature near London. By Ricwarp Jerrerises, Author of ‘ The 
Gamekeeper at. Home,’ ‘Wild Life in a Southern 
Country,’ &c. Chatto and Windus. 

Mr. Jefferies tells us in his preface that circumstances made it necessary 
for him a few years ago to come and reside within twelve miles of London. 
He fancied that he was leaving much of the wild life that he had learned 
to love behind him ; but pleasant was his surprise at discovering day by 
day that this was not the case to any such extent ashe had feared. It may 
be that some aspects of that wild life are more retired, and need to be 
sought out by those who would study it in such close proximity to London ; 
but Mr. Jefferies has made good use of eyes and ears, and has found the 
materials out of which to frame another of those admirable volumes 
which attest once more that the eye sees what it brings with it the power 


of seeing. We know from our own experience that not above fifteen 


miles from London all varieties of wild birds are to be found, that lizards 
are abundant, and that nearly all the phenomena noted by Mr. Jefferies 
in his first book are to be observed. Mr. Jefferies walks out by the brook- 
side, along the lanes, or across the heath, and tells us in a discursive and 
half-poetical but very attractive way what he has seen. He does a great 
deal to teach natural-history without formality. Those who will study 
it under him will find it only a pleasure. He communicates a freshness 
in the sense of the affection he feels for all the sights and shows of field 
and grove, for all birds and graceful woodland things. ‘A London 
Trout’ would bear witness for him in this. He can sit still, like 
Thoreau, till the shyest creatures come and reveal themselves to him. To 
infect a young person with this sentiment is to educate in the truest 
sense. Several mistaken notions Mr. Jefferies is enabled by his close 
observation to expose. ‘ At the very time when the London newspapers 
were full of letters asserting the decrease of small birds,’ Mr. Jefferies says, 
‘they had simply betaken themselves as with one accord to certain areas, 
and were there to be found so thick that it was utterly impossible to count 
them.’ Even with respect to the commoner and more familiar creatures 
—sparrows, crows, rabbits, and rats—Mr. Jefferies has much that is new 
to say ; and certainly he has introduced us to not a few friends. The 
chapters, which originally appeared as articles in ‘ The Standard,’ are 
marked by all the characteristics that we now expect to find in Mr. 
Jefferies; and they form altogether one of the most delightful volumes 
we have recently read. We should not omit particular reference to the 
chapters on ‘ Wheatfields,’ and ‘A Barn ;’ admirable specimens in little 
of Mr. Jefferies’ style. 


An Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art and Archeology. 
By J. W. Matzert, B.A. Sampson Low and Co. 


This work, founded upon the French work of M. Ernest Bose, of Paris— 
which, however, the author says, so far as its text is concerned, dis- 
appeared in the process—will be a very useful manual for all who have 
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to do with art. The profusion of the illustrations greatly assists its defini- 
tions ; and these are exceptionally well executed, two-thirds of them being 
those employed in M. Bose’s work. The work is by no means restricted 
to technical terms. Thus Trajan’s Column is described, and—as, in its 
totality, a supreme work of ecclesiastical art—we have a description of 
the Pope in full sacerdotal costume, with an admirable illustration. So 
with other costumes, patterns of point lace, &e. 


Cassell’s Natural History. Edited by P. Martin Duncan, 
M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. Vol. VI. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Co. 


This volume completes a popular natural history which may fairly be 
ranked as the best of its class. The scientific elements are contributed 
by or derived from the highest authorities. Mr. Dallas, Professor Boyd 
Dawkins, Mr. Bates, Dr. Woodward, Professor Seeley, Professor Rupert 
Jones, Professor Duncan, Mr. Kirby, Professor Sollas, Mr. P. H. Carpenter, 
are amongst the specialists who contribute sections, while the editor, 
Professor Duncan, has admirably adjusted the proportions of the whole. 
The work is a kind of encyclopedia of its science, with a staff of contri- 
butors who present us with its very latest results. The scientific details 
are used for the elucidation of great principles, and are severely restricted 
to facts indisputably ascertained. One distinctive feature of the work is 
the harmony of all the contributors in their careful and measured treat- 
ment of the great question of biological development and classification 
which present themselves at every turn. The descriptions are popular, 
and are verified by the testimony of travellers, and by observations of 
phenomena and conduct. We congratulate the publishers on the comple- 
tion of what must long remain the standard cyclopedia of natural history 
in our language. 


BELLES LETTRES, POETRY, AND FICTION. 


Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Prepared for 
Publication by THomas Cartytz. Edited by James 
Froupe. Three Volumes. Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 

The penalties of genius are not confined to the geniuses themselves. 
There is a phrase that used to be common in Scottish pulpits, particularly 
in prayer, about ‘ afflictions, personal and relative,’ which it has fallen to 
us not unfrequently to explain to others less familiar with it. The 
‘relative afflictions’ of genius are well exhibited in these very remarkable 
letters. Mrs. Carlyle was herself a woman of fine faculty ; she had the 
gift of tact pre-eminently, strong judgment, and the power of acting 
calmly in the most trying circumstances. She had much of the tem- 
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perament of genius. without its irritability or impatience, or, if not that, 
then a more than cummon portion of the ‘ wise, prudent, cautious, self- 
control’ which, according to Burns, ‘is wisdom’s root.’ Had it not been 
so it were difficult to guess what might have been the fate of Thomas 
Carlyle. Certainly he could never have accomplished the one-half of what 
he did. His irritability, his incapacity to cope with practical every-day 
difficulties, his fiery way of flying at petty obstacles instead of taking 
them by their smooth handles, would have involved him in no end of 
disputes and remorses. As it was, the heavy burden that is usually 
borne by the paterfamilias was willingly lifted from his shoulders, and 
he was left to pursue his studies cumbered only by such ills as dyspepsia 
and despair, which, alas! could not be thus transferred. Heine, in his 
half-waggish way, once remarked that whenever he heard of any great 
enterprise or movement, he was always inclined to inquire after the 
woman who lay concealed behind, as the mainspring and prime mover 
in it. To Jane Welsh Carlyle we owe not a little that Carlyle did; and 
those who now read these letters in the right spirit will often surely 
think of her as they study Carlyle’s writings. Her life was one con- 
tinuous sacrifice to this end. Nothing was held to be menial, nothing to 
be unsuited to her position, by which he could be shielded from any 
intrusion of care and responsibility. Her life was a perpetual offering on 
his behalf. Yet throughout these three volumes there is hardly a trace 
of murmur or complaint, save indeed when, against all his principles, 
Carlyle in one case surrendered himself to the blandishments of high 
society, into which she could not go, or go only on what she regarded as a 
false footing. Mr. Froude has at some length commented on this point 
with fine sympathy for her, and with fairness to Carlyle, whom he cannot 
acquit of narrowness and selfishness in this matter. Carlyle, he says, 
ought to have managed his friendships better; and so say we. But 
after all, and in spite of his Puritanism, Carlyle did sometimes act as. 
though the laws that hold for ordinary men do not hold for ‘men of 
genius.’ While he was away at Castle or Grange, enjoying the relief and 
change that he needed, his wife too often remained at home to sweep 
and scour, and to take up and lay down carpets, ‘with her own hands,’ 
that her husband’s keen nerves might not be disturbed by anything out 
of joint on his return; and it is clear that not seldom her system was 
then very much in need of reinvigoration also. The necessity that was. 
laid upon her at an early stage to work like a servant was not by any 
means the most trying element in the matter; though to many women, 
and sensible women too, it would have been a sorely trying element ; and 
she never to the end escaped from minor domestic ‘ botherations.’ She 
had been delicately reared, surrounded by all the comforts and graces 
of good society, and taught to look forward to something far above the 
trials and scrapings inseparable from the life of a struggling man of 
letters. She had had her own early ambitions, and also her early disap- 
pointments, and she knew well what she undertook when she married 
Thomas Carlyle. But greatly gifted as he was, and much as he loved 
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her, he was unable to appreciate some of her finest points, or, at all 
events did not fully appreciate them till it was all too late; while she, 
though she rose intellectually to the level of her husband's stoicism, was 
continually in emotional protest against it. These volumes are thus a 
tragedy with a strangely intrusive undercurrent of comedy, which only adds 
to the pathos and the pity of it. ‘ Heis the truly great man,’ says a very 
good authority, ‘who can take good out of everything, to whom nothing 
comes but he can find sunshine in it.’ If this be a true criterion of 
greatness, we are not sure but Jane Welsh Carlyle would claim to be 
ranked even above her husband. She has such irrepressible gaiety— 
smiles upon us even through her tears—though ‘ there wasna a featur’ o’ 
her left, we could recognize her by that bit smile,’ as the Haddington 
nurse said of her mother. She continually makes ‘ sunshine in the shady 
place,’ even after she had become infected by her husband’s sleepless- 
ness, and his own gloom and despair had injected some shadow into her 
mental world. But her bright woman’s nature soon reasserts itself. 
The difficulties that she had with the succession of uncouth, ill-trained, 
serving-maids, which to any ordinary woman would only have been a 
‘worrit,’ are by her transformed into a source of fun in her quick 


_ instinctive grasp of character and her power of penetrating motives. In 


spite of a good deal to move disgust and impatience, she finds much to 
love in most of them, and is keenly interested in their welfare. She sets 
down the record of their sayings and odd ways in writing to her friends 
in a style that shows the true humourist. In her moments of greatest 
trial she was always able to befriend some poor forlorn creature, and had 
a rare aptitude for practically helping if help were at all possible. Her 
quick discernments come out in many ways. She has her own decisive 
and sharply-drawn estimates of the great men who sought the society of 
her husband, and some of her remarks are as incisive as they are 
cleverly expressed. Her wide reading in books, no less than in the 
human heart, comes out in a thousand ways; and ingenious and original 
are her ways of using what she has derived from others. Some specimens 
given here of her more sustained literary compositions are very 
remarkable, full of fine fancy, humour, and graceful felicities of phrase. 
More especially does this apply to the dialogue of ‘The Watch and 
the Bird.’ There was no exclusiveness or narrowness in Jane Carlyle’s 
nature. She was broadly receptive and hospitable—to a degree, indeed, 
that sometimes threatened to lead to difficulties with her grim and 
exacting husband. There are some letters from her to Mr. John Forster, 
informing him that Mr. Carlyle would not allow her to read some proofs 
of a friend’s book, which we do wonder that Carlyle did not destroy, or 
his editor did not delete; for, on the face of the letters, his conduct 
appears to indicate such an unreasonable obstinacy and smallness of 
nature as we had really not expected. But Mrs. Carlyle’s pages are 
from first to last a rare feast—she is so alive to every touch of human 
nature, so ready to respond to whatever is best and most elevating. 
And her humour is pervading. What could be better than her descrip- 
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tion of her husband’s female admirers in the first volume, or of servant 
Helen’s whims, or Anne Cook’s most uncompromising frankness, which 
she always takes in good part and laughs at, perceiving the stolid 
philosophy that lies in it? On one occasion, after three months of the 
hardest labour in putting all the house to rights, Carlyle on his return 
found that their neighbours had begun to jingle a piano in the room 
next to his writing-room. A new room and silence had to be found for 
him and all Mrs. Carlyle’s nice work was overturned. She gives her 
friend this account of the affair. 

‘Just when I was beginning to lead the dreaming, reading, dawdling 
existence which alone suits me in cold weather, to find myself in the 
thick of a new “mess;” the carpets, which I had nailed down so well 
with my own hands, tumbled up again, dirt, lime and whitewash, oil, 
paint, hardest work as before, anda prospect of new cleanings, new sewings 
stretching away into eternity, for anything I can see. ‘* Well,’ as my 
Helen says (the strangest mixture of philosopher and perfect idiot that I 
have ever met with in my life), ‘when one’s doing this, one’s doing 
nothing else, anyhow!”, And as one ought always to be doing some- 
thing, this suggestion of hers has some consolation in it. 

‘ Another time, Anne Cook—a character if ever there was one—when 
Carlyle had been off his sleep for a night or two, came to me at bedtime 
to ask: “If Maister Carlyle bees ony uneasy through the nicht, an’ 
gae’in staverin aboot the hoose, will ye bid him gie us a cry at five in the 
mornin’.”’ 

That famous household in Cheyne Row stands revealed to future ages 
in these letters. All unconsciously the writer of them was carving a 
lasting memorial of herself; for truly she ‘did not write in vain’ when 
she was doing other things than ingeniously silencing dogs and pianos on 
her husband’s behoof, when she herself felt and naively said that ‘her 
writings were not in vain.’ For characteristic and graceful touches we do 
not remember to have read for long anything finer than that account of 
her visit to Haddington incognito after an absence of more than twenty 
years. We must cite this sentence from her description of the tablet on 
the grave of a little girl—a youthful companion—who had been burned to 
death through drying her white muslin frock at the fire:—‘ The oval 
tablet of white marble over the little girl’s grave looked as bright and spot- 
less as on the first day—as emblematic of the child-existence it com- 
memorated; it seemed to my somewhat excited imagination that the 
youthfulness and innocence there buried had impregnated the marble to 
keep it snow-white for ever.’ A sentence which is truly a little poem in its 
own way, without rhyme or artifice. 

There is a peculiar and suggestive irony in the circumstance that the 
man who above all others professed to despise the judgment of the ‘ com- 
mon herd,’ and deprecated any revelation of his private life, often urging 
in effect, ‘ What has the gross and stupid public got to do with my life or 
me?’ should have been so fully revealed in all the outs and ins of his 
domestic life over the long period of nearly forty years. The irony is 
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sharpened by the fact that the documents were prepared for the public 
with his own hand, and that he has added such notes as tend greatly to whet 
the curiosity, and certainly add to the general attractiveness of the book. 
The circumstance suggests the remark that men’s motives are inscrutable, 
and that the most stoical and self-reliant men are, in certain conditions, 
really as subject to demands of sympathy as are the weakest and least 
self-restrained. At all events these volumes, and others that have gone 
before them, do much to make it seem so. The sense of inconsistency 
and the problem of mixed motives is lessened only in the thought of the 
benefit that is thus conferred upon us and on posterity. Since neither can 
we help feeling curious about such a genius as Carlyle, nor will those who 
follow us, it is well that he should be seen precisely as he was; and if the 
faults and failings that we detect in his character should lead us to mode- 
rate our genius-worship and our hero-worship, that is precisely the end 
that he would have wished any such records of himself and of those 
connected with him to accomplish. But in some ways Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, if she suffered wrong, has now an ample posthumous revenge, in- 
asmuch as here, by means of these very quaint and original introductions 
and notes, we see how Providence did indeed, as Shakespere says— 


‘ Wrong the wronger till he rendered right.’ 


Happily for us, in the process, he has added to modern literature a new 
heroine, fit to stand beside some of those whom he has so sternly com- 
memorated—a Madame Roland, let us say, of English life. 

To turn to a trifling matter, the book might almost be cited as a proof 
of the tenacity of certain Scotticisms with Scotch people, no matter 
what culture may have done for them. Mrs. Carlyle uniformly uses 
‘called for’ instead of ‘called on;’ she is not quite clear on ‘ would’ 
and ‘should,’ and commits a few other solecisms, which we should have 
fancied it was quite within the scope of an editor to remove. But the 
editor has not been any harder on such errors than on sundry misquota- 
tions. And surely it is very odd to find a Scotchman like Carlyle blun- 
dering over his own Scotch. At one place in his quaint notes he has to 
refer to a person who passed under the pseudonym of Cuittikens,’ and he 
explains it by saying that Cuwits means feet, making his explanation as 
difficult as the text. It does not mean feet, but ankles; and ‘ cuittikins’ 
are gaiters or anklets, the wearing of which it presumably was that 
gave rise to the pseudonym. And then the irony of such a book without 
even contents or index. Mr. Froude by this omission surely means to 
vex the shade of his friend and master, if it can be vexed. At all events 
he has vexed us; but we forgive him, for our searching backward and. 
forward has deepened our acquaintance with the matter—good out of 
evil once again. 


Essays Classical and Modern. By Frepericx W. H. Myers. 
Macmillan and Co. 
These two volumes form a valuable contribution to literature, notwith- 
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standing a certain element of compromise which they suggest or imply.. 
It is one of the disadvantages of our day that periodical literature makes. 
so great demand upon first-class intellects. It is not wonderful, consider- 
ing the inducements held out, that they should yield to the urgent 
demand. But they must sacrifice one thing in gaining another, unless 
gigantic labour is to be faced. A man who has made a study of a special 
subject is induced to throw his material into a form suited for an article or 
a series of articles, and then, when they have served their purpose in this 
respect, seeing them in type he finds so much that recommends itself to 
his taste, that he furnishes himself with many excuses for retaining them 
in that form. Mr. Myers, to whom we are indebted for some poems of a. 
very high order, full of imaginative force and distinction, here presents. 
us with a series of essays marked by fine thought, rare scholarship, and 
delicate criticism. But it is a pity that he did not remodel the more im- 
portant of them. In this process, doubtless, he would not only have 
revised but added ; and in perfecting the form would also have more and 
more attained completeness. In such essays as the ‘ Greek Oracles ’—a 
subject treated well, by the way, by Thomas de Quincey—and ‘ Virgil’— 
which is surely a satisfactory complement to that of Principal Shairp—we 
are not satisfied when certain points have been treated with such fulness 
and discriminating insight, that others should be left almost untouched, 
or touched with ‘ flying finger.’ 

‘But perhaps we ought rather to be thankful for the testimony we have 
here of the high culture that is now carried into periodical literature. 
The three essays in the first volume each contain matter enough for an 
independent work. Mr. Myer’s delicate insight and critical sagacity never 
desert him, and he has ahappy faculty of bringing illustrations and proofs. 
from very unexpected and distant quarters. Scarcely anything could be more 
incisive and effective than the manner in which he brings out the changed 
point of view of Socrates and Plutarch regarding Greek Oracles and that 
which had obtained in earlier times—the whole question of the transformed 
social life and thought which had been quickened by contact with other 
peoples being involved in it. In dealing with Virgil he has some very ori- 
ginal suggestions regarding the Latin poet’s relation to Christianity, which, 
Mr. Myers holds, depended not on a misapplied prediction, but on a moral 
sequence, a spiritual conformity. This position is supported by many 
ingenious arguments, worthy of the attention of all classical scholars. 
Another point is that Mr. Myers declines to agree with some critics in 
discovering in the Aincid the first symptoms of what is strictly the 
romantic or modern spirit in distinction from the classical one. We do 
not quite agree with him in some of his reasonings on this point, but have 
no room totreatit fully. ‘ Marcus Aurelius’ especially ought to have been. 
expanded. With regard to the second volume, it is for most part delight- 
ful to read ; but Mr. Myers, even when dealing with the lighter topics of 
literature, is serious. George Sand and Victor Hugo are splendid speci- 
mens of the illustrative, restrained style. In opposition to Mr. Swinburne, 
Victor Hugo is regarded as a great egotist whose artistic work has generally 
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been blurred and weakened by lack of self-repression. ‘ Ernest Renan’ is 
simply a masterpiece in its own kind—sympathetic yet clear and discrimina- 
tive and full of deep glimpses, presented without affectation, but with exqui- 
site finish of style. ‘D. G. Rossetti’ is treated in the true critical spirit. It 
is shown that his worship of beauty really has its roots in the ‘ Vita Nuova’ 
of Dante, and is not sensuous in the sense implied in such terms as 
‘Fleshly.’ ‘ Mazzini,’ ‘George Eliot,’ ‘Dean Stanley,’ and ‘ Archbishop 
Trench’s Poems’ are all treated in such a style as shows Mr. Myers’ wide 
range and clear perception, his remarkable self-restraint, and his educated. 
curiosity. 


The Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Six Vols. Essays, 
Vol. Il. Poems, Vol. II. English Traits and Repre- 
sentative Men, Vol. IV. Conduct of Life, and Society and 
Solitude, Vol. V. Macmillan and Co. 


These volumes belong to a reprint of the works of Emerson which 
Messrs. Macmillan are now issuing. Their great merits are careful 
editing and beautifal finish. In glancing over the Essays, we cannot 
but note once more the strange commingling of mystic idealism with 
sharp flashes of the most practical insight and triumphant intimation 
of law. Emerson dwelt apart and meditated, but the result only inten- 
sified his sense of the overwhelming autocracy of fact in the world. The 
Swedenborg Correspondences seem to have hit his fancy as one mode of 
bringing the interior and exterior into kindly union and fertile activity, 
and the idea, or the influence of it, is traceable even when one would 
least expect it. In the essays on the ‘ Poet’ and the ‘ Oversoul’ it is ex- 
press and, we should almost say, conscious ; in the essays on ‘ Intellect,’ 
‘ Nature,’ and ‘ Spiritual Laws,’ it is more or less implicit. Emerson was 
essentially a mystic, and though the hospitality and receptiveness of his 
mind were such as to enable him to do justice to thinkers of a harder and 
sterner build, he could not warmly appreciate them, and was inclined to 
point a moral, or to strengthen a contrast, somewhat to their disadvan- 
tage. Emerson and Bentham might have got on pretty well together, 
but both would have had ‘ reserves.’ 


‘He gives Nature and God his own fits of the blues, 
And rims common-sense things with dim mystical hues.’ 


So wrote Lowell. The peculiarity of Emerson is that he is passively 
shrewd and with a keen eye for the practical possibilities of things; only 
he refuses to see any such relation alone, and that is where ordinary 
practical people cannot follow him, and cannot sympathize with him, and 
are the more perplexed even though he has sucha practical turn with him. His 
style is not encouraging to the new comer, because, owing to the pressure 
of the two worlds on his brain, he oscillates, and his thinking is not con- 
secutive, but goes by hop, step, and jump, with a spring from one side to 
the other. The poems compel the same judgment. They are remayk- 
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ably bald and unfinished, considering the high rank they have attained. 
The natural fact is not enough for him ; he must draw it back consciously 
and of purpose into a vague region of symbol. A few of his poems 
almost escape this, as witness‘ The Humble-bee ;’ but the bulk lose sim- 
plicity of motive and sentiment, however simple and almost bald they 
may sometimes be in form and language as witness, ‘ Experience,’ 
* Brahma,’ ‘ The World-soul,’ and the section of poems grouped under the 
head of ‘ Elements.’ 


The Essays of Elia. By Cuartes Lams. With Introduction 
and Notes by Autrrep Aincer. Macmillan and Co. 


The Essays of Lamb need no characterization here. Mr. Alfred 
Ainger is at once, by temperament and by prolonged study in the kind of 
literature Lamb most affected, admirably qualified for the post of editor 
and annotator of the Essays. He has noted some very peculiar instances 
of that borrowing or ‘conveying’ from other authors which is the privilege 
of genius. Lamb had a most retentive memory, and missed little that was 
truly characteristic in what he heard. His writings are a rich mosaic of 
original thought and well-assimilated recollection cast into such quaint 
patterns as only he of later writers could attainto. Mr. Ainger’s delicate 
comprehensiveness and his exact scholarship combine to give a unique 
quality to the Prefatory Essay on Lamb, which we have here; and the 
notes areexcellent. Elia himself would have liked the style of both, and 
that issaying much. For young students of English no handier or better 
books could be named. 


The Wisdom of Goethe. By J. 8S. Buacxiz, Emeritus Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. William 
Blackwood and Sons. 


What a peculiar inconsequence a man like Professor Blackie often dis- 
plays! He does great services unsuspectingly, simply by his exuberance 
of self-satisfaction, good temper, and animal spirits ; for ‘ cheerfulness,’ it 
has been well said by the highest authority, ‘ doeth good like a medicine,’ 
while, with the best intentions, he may sometimes, on the other hand, run 
the risk of doing great harm. Here he boldly sets forward Goethe as an 
exemplar for young men, to aid them to play the game of life skilfully and 
successfully. His Introduction is a grand apology and defence of Goethe. 
Now, no one denies that Goethe wrote many wise things, and that his 
books are full of calm reflection and lofty superiority to many of the dis- 
tractions that weaken lesser men. So long as we look at Goethe merely 
as the writer, there is a good deal to be said for his wisdom, though even 
Professor Blackie does not say that the Roman Elegies and some other 
things of the same character should be put in every young man’s hand as 
a choice vade-mecum. But surely there are some facts on record which 
go some way to justify a man like Mr. Baring-Gould, who is far from 
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prejudiced about Goethe, in speaking of the moral cloaca that Weimar 
became under Duke Carl, to the production of which result Goethe 
largely contributed. The truth is, that with all his openness and his 
heathen shamelessness, Mr. G. H. Lewes blinked a good deal; and in 
some respects it is simply impossible in plain terms to tell the full story 
of that Weimar life. And when Professor Blackie comes boldly forward 
to tell us that Goethe the man ought to be the chosen exemplar for young 
men without qualification, some very peculiar questions might be asked 
of him. Success justifies much in the eyes of the world, but it cannot 
alter facts. So far as the extracts from Goethe’s writings are concerned, 
they are simply delightful. Professor Blackie, though he does not always 
reproduce all the delicacy and grace, gets at the inner thought, and 
renders it forcibly. He arranges his extracts well, and has made an 
attractive volume ; but we must candidly add that his Introduction here 
and there does recall to us some words of Carlyle about him in a letter to 
Emerson recently published. 


The Theetetus of Plato. With a Revised Text and English 
Notes. By Lewis Camppeti, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrews. Second Edition. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 


This new edition of Professor Lewis Campbell’s Thextetus of Plato is 
an excellent example of the new style of modern scholarship. He has 
carefully collated all the best texts in order to form an unimpeachable 
version ; he has spared no labour; he has packed into his notes the ripe 
results of a lifetime of study ; in his Appendices he has discussed some of 
the most important questions related to the subject, and with such insight, 
vigour, and comprehensive sympathy with his theme that each of them is 
in itself a valuable essay. In his Introduction, he indicates the scope of 
the Platonic philosophy, and brings out with decisive touch the exact 
position in which the Thextetus may be said to stand tothe whole. This 
Introduction is an admirable example of the new style of classical criticism, 
in which, instead of cold pedantic analysis, we have a serious and sus- 
tained attempt to penetrate the whole scope, the inner spirit and purpose 
of the author in his work. ‘In trying to ascertain the point of view,’ says 
Professor Campbell, ‘from which a particular dialogue was composed, we 
should study it, in the first instance, less in relation to those of the same 
period but different subject-matter than to those before and after it which 
dwell upon a cognate theme (just as a student of Shakespeare may learn 
more in comparing the “‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream” with the “Tempest” 
than with ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” or ‘Romeo and Juliet” witk ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra” than with “ Richard III.”) Now asthe Gorgias is a elear 
sample of the ethical and the Symposium of the mystical aspect of Plato’s 
thought, so in the Theetetus the purely scientific tendency is in the 
ascendant.’ And Professor Campbell “proceeds to illustrate this in many . 
ways. The bookis very fitly dedicated to the Nestor of present-day Grecians, _ 
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ex-Professor Lushington, and obligations are acknowledged to Professor 
Jebb and others. The work is a monumental one, and must take its 
place with those of Jowett and Thompson and Paley. 


Teutonic Mythology. By Jacop Grimm. Translated from the 
Fourth Edition. With Notes and Appendix. By James 
Sreven Sratitysrass. Vol. II. George Bell and Sons. 


It is impossible in the short space at our disposal to do more than 
announce the appearance of the second volume of Mr. Stallybrass’s trans- 
lation of this world-renowned work. It is not merely a collection of folk- 
lore—though in that respect it is a wonderful repository—it is, at the 
same time, a system of careful comparative criticism. The student who 
will follow Grimm’s facts and mark his method may regard himself as 
initiated into the doctrine of comparative mythology, a science which has 
made such rapid strides since his day. And yet, so thoroughly and with 
such force of insight and refinement of poetic sympathy did Grimm lay 
the foundations, that the latest investigator must in great measure follow his 
lines. No subject is omitted. Birds, horses, trees, winds, storms, giants, 
the Creation—the very titles would extend to a long article. We must 
content ourselves with a general tribute meanwhile, and the following 
short extract, which will suffice to show Mr. Stallybrass’s careful style of 
translation, and the inveterate symbolism or deeply fantastic allegory 
which lay at the basis of all nature-myths. 

‘There is a beautiful fancy in the Edda, of seven-and-twenty Valkyrs 
riding through the air, and when their horses shake themselves, the dew, 
dropping out of their manes on the deep valleys, and hail on the lofty 
trees, is a sign of a fruitful year. So morning dew falls on the earth each 
day from the foaming bit of the Hrim-fasi (dew-mane). .. . Antiquity 
referred all the phenomena of nature to higher powers. The people in 
Bavaria call a dark raincloud ‘‘ Anel mit der Langen”’ (granny with her 
ley); in Bohemia, light clouds are babky (grannies). When mountain 
mist is rising, the Esthonians says, ‘The Old One is putting his fire 
out;’’ our people ascribe it to animals af least: “‘ The hare is boiling 
[his supper], the fox is bathing, brewing,’ &e. The Scythians explained 
drifting snow as flying feathers (Herod. iv. 31), and our people see in the 
flakes the feathers out of the goddess’s bed or goose.’ 

Mr. Stallybrass’s notes are to the point—valuable and compact. 


Myths of Hellas; or, Greek Tales. Told in German by Pro- 
fessor C. Witt, Head Master of the Altstadt Gymnasium 
at Konigsberg. Translated into English (with the 
Author’s sanction) by Frances Younenuspanp. With a 
Preface by Artuur S1pewrcr, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Longmans and Co. 

The standard for the kind of work we have here before us is found in 
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such books as Kingsley’s ‘Greek Heroes,’ and Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
* Wonder-book.’ Almost involuntarily the mind will turn to them as we 
read. The exquisite grace and fine fancy of the one, and the poetic fervour 
and subdued picturesqueness of the other, remain with us like the memory 
of some subtle aroma, which the faintest scent suffices to evoke. The 
translator of Professor Witt’s volume cannot compare with these masters 
iin the rarer qualities of style for the purpose in hand; but she has studied 
simplicity, and is careful not to fall into the use of more modern and arti- 
ficial phraseology. Evidently the author has aimed at compactness—to 
present only the essential outlines of the myths as they are found in Greek 
literature—and the effect is somewhat the same as turning from a Greek 
statue to the copy of it in such a work as Flaxman’s ‘ Outlines.’ The 
general idea is very aptly conveyed, but the subtle, pellucid, and elusive 
quality of the marble is not preserved. This is particularly true of 
‘ Herakles’ and the ‘ Quest of the Argonauts,’ which are the substantive 
portions of the volume, and in a lesser degree of ‘ Perseus’ and ‘ Theseus.’ 
*The Rape of Persephone’ is inadequate, wanting in colour and relief. 
‘Meleager and Atalanta,’ ‘ Admetus and Alcestis,’ are perhaps the most 
‘successful ; and next to them ‘ Io,’ ‘ Bellerophon,’ ‘ The Seven against 
‘Thebes,’ and ‘ Eros and Psyche.’ To see what aid metre in the hands of 
a poet can give to sustain the sense of elevation and purity of motif, the 
reader, after perusing some of these prose-myths, might turn to Mr. 
Lewis Morris’s ‘ Epic of Hades,’ and read ‘ Persephone’ and others. On 
the whole, though the present work has some faults, it is well suited for 
school and educational purposes, for which it will doubtless be in demand, 
and also as an introduction to a more careful and exhaustive study on the 
part of those who have not, when young, had the benefit of a classical 
education, and who are fain, though late, to repair the defect. Mr. 
Sidgwick is quite right when he says, ‘ All children will get pleasure out 
of the stories, and that is much. Many children will perhaps get the 
elements of culture, and that is more. And some may get at once plea- 
sure, culture, and a little real preparation for severer studies.’ 


Glossary of Terms and Phrases. Edited by the Rev. C. Percy 
Sairp, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 


A book of this kind is not to be made perfect all at once. It corrects 
itself effectively only through use, and proper use is reference. There- 
fore time must minister to its perfection, and we must not be captious if 
we have looked for a term and not found it there, or not found it so fully 
dealt with as we had hoped. If the plan is good and has been generally 
kept in view, that is enough. Now the plan of this work is admirable, 
and such as should make it fitted to supply a growing need—that is, for 
a book which shall explain the less usual, scientific, technical, or even 
semi-slang phrases, which are constantly springing into use. The editor 
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tells us that its purpose is ‘to bring together such words, expressions, 
- quotations, &c., English or other, which are among the more uncommon 
in current literature, and require, not for the scientific but for the 
ordinary reader, explanations, for the want of which the meaning of a 
sentence or a paragraph or the drift of an argument is often missed ; 
explanations, moreover, not to be obtained without reference to, and per- 
haps tedious search among, a number of books, many of them rot easily 
accessible.’ Such words as ‘evolution,’ ‘force,’ ‘ electro-magnet,’ and 
‘ ellipse ’"—fair test words—are admirably explained in a line or two. The 
classical, legal, and ecclesiastical, as well as the scientific terms are well 
done; but we cannot understand the principle on which the names of 
great authors and the leading characters of their works have been given. 
‘George Eliot’ is given, but neither Godwin nor Defoe; and many 
characters in fiction are presented, but not ‘Cadurcis’ in Disraeli’s 
‘ Venetia,’ nor hosts of others we could name. The Lowestoft pottery 
works have a few lines, but not Chelsea or Worcester. 


Cruces Shakespeariane. Difficult Passages in the Works of 
Shakespeare, the Texts of the Folios and Quartos col- 
lated with the Lections of Recent Editions and the 
Old Commentators, with Original Emendations and Notes. 
By Bensamin Gott Kiyngar. George Bell and Sons. 


This is a work of great research and labour in a special field. Mr. 
Kinnear’s studies of Shakespeare have been cloge and critical, and he has 
evidently prepared himself by a general mastery of philology. His refer- 
ences to contemporary literature show the utmost familiarity. His prin- 
ciple is that of analogy: ‘It is assumed,’ he says, ‘ that in passages more 
or less similar intendency a corresponding similarity of expression may be 
looked for, and that from internal evidence alone a key may thus be found 
to the true reading of many doubtful and obviously corrupt passages. Ex- 
ternal evidence is not rejected, for parallelisms may reasonably be expected 
in contemporary writers ; but it is in the works of the Great Master 
himself that we may most confidently look for a solution of these cruces ; 
and to make Shakespeare his own interpreter is the main object of this 
work.’ Though sometimes analogy may in such a case be pushed too far, 
we candidly think that Mr. Kinnear has used it with caution and modera- 
tion, and has done much to throw light on what was difficult. Detailed 
criticism is impossible in our space ; we can only add that the volume is 
almost an essential adjunct to a Shakespearian collection. 


Scottish Characteristics. By Paxton Hoop. Author of 
‘Christmas Evans,’ ‘Oliver Cromwell,’ &c. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


It is scarcely to be expected that Mr. Paxton Hood, though the son of a 
Scottish minister, could have spent so much time in Scotland, or have had 
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opportunities for sufficiently enlarged study in later years to be able really to 
add anything substantially original to the wide subject he has here under- 
taken to treat. He has not done so; but he has made a very readable collec- 
tion, arranging his materials, gathered from avery careful and appreciative 
reading of many books, in a characteristic and effective manner. He 
does not, luckily, enter into a very deep analysis of Scottish character— 
from which a keener psychologist might well retreat in face of the puzzling 
contradictions that emerge—but contents himself with illustrative anec- 
dotes, and waggish incidents, and clever rejoinders, in support of special 
and separate traits or class characteristics. Of his twelve chapters by far 
the best for insight is that on ‘Old Scottish Ministers,’ and for laughable- 
ness that ‘On Old Scottish Lawyers and Law Courts.’ He fails rather in 
his chapters on the ‘Humour of the Scottish Dialect’ and ‘ The Charac- 
teristics of Scottish Humour,’ where, for efficient treatment, philological 
and scientific quality was necessary. The chapter on ‘ Varieties 
Scottish Superstition’ is miserably inadequate, and careful consultations 
of the volumes of Mr. Napier and Mr. Gregor would have aided him to 
much. His volume would, in fact, have been more homogeneous and 
complete without it. ‘The Old Scottish Lady’ and ‘ Scottish Proverbial 
Philosophy’ are better; and the ‘Scot Abroad,’ ‘Old Edinburgh,’ ‘ The 
Old Scottish Sabbath,’ and ‘ Northern Lights’ are full of interesting bits, 
and readable. But lack of local knowledge and details has landed Mr 
Paxton Hood in some peculiar errors. Here are two instances out of 
many. Morven, the high-priest of which was Dr. Macleod, an uncle of 
the late Norman Macleod, becomes ‘ Morvern ;’ and the once familiar 
Potterrow United Presbyterian Church in Edinburgh, of which the 
notorious agitator, Dr. Ritchie, the anti-Establishment orator, was so long 
minister, passes into the unrecognizable ‘ Pollesrow!’ But the anecdote 
of Dr. Ritchie is good. He was speaking at a meeting in Dundee, and 
referred to wicked misrepresentations made of him by the enemy: ‘They 
have even compared me to the devil himself. Now,’ he proceeded, 
coming forward to the front of the platform and exhibiting a well-shaped 
limb, ‘I ask of you if you see any cloven foot there?’ He was met with 
the silencing rejoinder from the gallery, ‘ Tak’ aff yer shae’ (shoe). 


The Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. By Tuomas Davip- 
son. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
Mr. Thomas Davidson deserves the utmost praise for the success with 


which he has demonstrated that the various received interpretations of 
the Parthenon Frieze are erroneous. He gives due weight to the fact 


- that observation was difficult owing to imperfect methods, but maintains 


that prejudice and a foregone conclusion had yet more to do with it; and 
while he does all honour to the learning of various scholars who had dealt 
with the subject, we think he is entitled to the honour of having given an 
explanation that accounts, ‘in a perfectly natural way, for every figure, 
attitude, and motive of the work.’ He denies that the Frieze is devoted 
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to the representation of any single procession, or that it has anything 

whatever to do with the peplos procession of the Panathénaia, since, 

amongst other things, there is no trace of the fcot-soldiers, the skaphé- 

phoroi, the diphrophoroi, &c., which were certainly present in the pan- 
athénaic procession. Nor is the subject of the Frieze the Sacrificial 

Procession. He then proceeds to positive construction, and demonstrates 

that the subject of the Frieze is a representation of two processions set 

forth by Perikles in view of bringing about a confederation of the Greek | 
states under the hegemony of Athens. He brings in support of this not 

only a vast amount of learning, but of ingenious reasoning and skilful 

inference. But he takes nothing for granted, and is very convincing. 

The, last essay, on the ‘Oidipous Tyrannos’ of Sophocles, shows exact 

scholarship along with critical acumen. Mr. Davidson not only makes 

points, but is very felicitous in style throughout. We are convinced that, 

under the unassuming form of essays, he has made a real contribution to 

a department in which original thought and bold speculation is greatly 

needed. 


Globe Readings from Standard Authors. Macmillan and Co. 


Seven convenient and elegant hand-books for a traveller’s pocket, 
consisting of Cowper's ‘Task,’ Goldsmith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ Scott’s 
‘Marmion’ and ‘ Lord of the Isles,’ ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel, and ‘ Lady 
of the Lake’—all reprints from the publishers’ admirable Globe Editions 
of standard authors, with their scholarly annotations and biographies ; 
to which are added Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakespeare,’ Miss Charlotte 
Young’s ‘ Book of Golden Deeds,’ and Coventry Patmore’s ‘ Children’s 
Garlands.’ We have no doubt that many like ourselves will be beguiled 
into a fresh reading of the imperishable classics of our literature, and of 
works which by their popularity have won a high place among contem- 
porary productions. They are scholarly, elegant, convenient, and cheap. 


Life on the Mississippi. By Marx Twary, Author of ‘A 
Tramp Abroad,’ ‘The Innocents Abroad,’ &e. With 
over Three Hundred Illustrations. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Mark Twain conveys a great deal of instruction about the Missis- 
sippi and the life on it; but it is‘so entangled in his own peculiar vein of 
fun that it is not too much to say that the book is wnreliable. Reliability 
is not Mr. Mark Twain's ‘fort,’ and he does not seem to wish that it 
should be so. Extravagances, perversions, inversions, manifold contortion 
and caprice, a genuine caper-cutting, most nimble humour indeed, enable 
him to convert his adventures into one continuous joke, so that it is very 
much with the book, as in Jean Paul's Story of the ‘Icelander and the 
Onion ;” he took off coat after coat, hoping to come at something solid, 


~ and a very small residuum of solid remained to him at the end! But in 


both cases there is a savour special to the thing itself; in either case 
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you must laugh and continue laughing. We are sorry sometimes that 
Mr. Mark Twain is so apt to make fun of things pertaining to religion. 
Sunday schools may have their faults, but they should not always be 
laughed at. The illustrations are not equal by any means, but all are 
good, and some are deliciously full of humour. For young people the 
book will be a treasure ; both letterpress and pictures will suit them, and 
much that to the sober adult mind will appear as qualifications of the 
effect will be to them as if non-existent. This is a test which it is worth 
while sometimes to apply: the very highest humour in most instances 
stands it; the secondary and temporary and local order of humour will not 
stand it; nor does that of Mr. Mark Twain in most instances. 


A Century of Roundels. By CHarLEs SwINBURNE. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Metrical rules, it has been said, are no restraints to the true poet, but 
essential aids to him in securing the rhythmic beat which emphasizes, 
while it expresses, his emotion and thought. Mr. Swinburne would seem 
to have proved the truth of this in the use he has here made of an exotic 
form for lyrical purposes. The Roundel—a poem of eleven lines—is very 
artificial and restricted, through the fact of its having only two rhymes, 
with a refrain of one, two, or three or four words repeating the opening 
word or words, rhyming to the second line at the end of first and third 
stanzas of three lines. It is obvious that in any hands but those of an 
expert, it would soon be forced and utterly intolerable. Mr. Swinburne 
has used it with such success that we hardly think of the form as we 
read. He has made it a happy medium for genuine vers d’occasion, 
seeing that he tekes up many subjects, writing Roundels to Wagner, as 
well as Roundels descriptive of travel, in Guernsey in particular, and 
many on subjects that seem more susceptible of such treatment. The 
series of Roundels on‘ A Baby’s Death.’ seem fitted to supplement former 
poems on ‘Childhood and Child Life ’—a theme to which Mr. Swinburne 
has recently shown himself powerfully attracted—are delicate, imbued 
with sentiment, and richly musical and true. One of these we must find 
space for— 


‘The little eyes that never knew 
Light other than of dawning skies, 
What new life now lights up anew 

The little eyes ? 


‘ Who knows but on their sleep may rise 
Such light as never heaven let through 
To lighten earth from Paradise ? 


‘No storm, we know, may change the blue 
Soft heaven that haply death descries : 
No tears, like those in ours, bedew 

The little eyes.’ 
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The most touching of the series are those entitled ‘A Dead Friend,’ 
which are at once sincere and graceful. The Roundel on ‘ A Landscape 
by Courbet’ is one of the most perfect in form, clear, lucid, flowing; 
and another is that on ‘ Sorrow,’ with its fellow on ‘Sleep.’ Mr. Swin- 
burne’s high reputation both as poet and metrist will be enhanced by this 
volume. 


Sophocles. The Seven Plays in English Verse. By Lewis 
CampseLL, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of St. Andrews. Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co. 


Mr. Lewis Campbell is undoubtedly one of the first of living Grecians ; 
he is not only a strict grammarian and analyst, but he strives to grasp the 
spirit of the Greek life and thought in their unity, and to communicate 
some sense of the grandeur of Greek literature and the secret of its endur- 
ing power. He does not content himself with an outside or merely 
scholarly view of the literature; he is constantly searching for the human 
and universal elements in it, inquiring how it was that the Greeks thought 
and felt thus, and why it is that, if our culture has been advanced to such 
a stage as to enable us to come, so to speak, within range, we too must 
think and feel with them. [If illustrations were wanted we could not cite 
more admirable specimens than many passages in the prefatory note to 
this somewhat ambitious enterprise to render into English verse the seven 
plays of Sophocles. How true and well put this is: ‘On turning from the 
forms of Greek art to the substance of Greek literature, we find that 
Beauty, although everywhere an important element, is by no means the 
sole or even the chief attribute of the greatest writings; nor is the Hellenic 
consciousness confined within the life of Nature, unless this term is allowed 
to comprehend man with all his thoughts and aspirations.’ This surely 
sufficiently disposes of the idea that the Hellenic spirit is to be summed 
up as simple Nature-worship. ‘It is surely more true to say of Greek 
literature,’ he goes on, ‘that it contains types of all things human, stamped 
with the freshness, simplicity, and directness which belong to first impres- 
sions, and to the first impressions of genius.’ Only a spirit truly critical, 
steeped in the sentiment which underlies and uplifts, could have penned 
portions of this admirable introductory essay, which exhibits as thorough 
an insight and sympathy into the individual characters as into the pur- 
poses of the creating mind with respect to them. But the moment we 
step into the ‘ charmed circle’ of the verse itself we are compelled to admit 
the absence of some special quality or qualities. Mr. Campbell is correct 
enough; he sometimes even errs on the side of fidelity, if that is possible ; 
but the sense of music and transforming imagination is, it must be con- 
fessed, somewhat lacking. He allows himself the license of clumsy expe- 
dients: the grandest effects of the grandest epithets are not successfully 
reproduced. We often feel that he has aimed high and has missed. He 
nas studied carefully the works of his predecessors, but he has not always 
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dliscovered where they were strong, so as to emulate them; nor has he 
detected always where they were weak and avoided their errors. If, for 
example, we compare this version with that of Dean Plumptre, we shall 
soon see that the Dean possesses in some degree the instinctive imagina- 
tive tact and feeling for the music of words which Mr. Campbell so often 
failsin. Let us take half a dozen lines almost at random from ‘ Edipus 
the King’ and ‘Philoctetes.’ Thus Mr. Campbell begins one familiar 
speech of GEdipus— 


as ‘Ye touch me to the core. Full well I know 
Your trouble and your desire. Think not, my sons, 
I have no feeling of your misery! 
Your grief is held within the single breast 
Of each man severally. My burdened heart 
Mourns for myself, for Thebe, and for you. 
Your coming hath not roused me from repose ; 
I have watched and wept right bitter tears. My soul 
Hath travelled many a labyrinth of thought.’ 


And this is Dr. Plumptre— 


*O children, wailing loud, ye come with wish 
Well known, not unknown: well I know that ye 
Are smitten, one and all, with taint of plague ; 
And yet, though smitten, none that taint of plague 
Feels as I feel it. Each his burden bears, 
His own and not another’s; but my heart 
Mourns for the State, for you, and for myself; 
And lo! ye wake me not as plunged in sleep, 
But find me weeping, weeping many tears, 
And treading many paths in wandering thought.’ 


We cite these contrasted passages merely to indicate the difference in 
regard to rhythm and dignity. Nothing has been more debated than the 
propriety of rhyme in the Greek chorus. Mr. Campbell has in some cases 
overdone it with rhyme, the simple and tragic grandeur in one instance 
having almost vanished in the light tripping effect of shortened lines 
rhymed. The ‘ Philoctetes,’ we think, is the most successful of the whole 
‘as a whole, and the ‘ Ajax’ has fine passages. 


NOVELS OF THE QUARTER. 


Her Sailor Love. By Karuartne §. Macquor, Author of ‘ Patty 
Deane,’ &c. In Three Vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) Though we do 
not think that this novel is equal to some of Mrs. Macquoid’s earlier 
work, still it is full of suggestive remark, insight into motives, and 
piquant dialogue. Mrs. Macquoid thoroughly understands how to indicate 
by dramatic processes the subtle effect of contrasted characters upon each 
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other, simply through ordinary association. In the present case, how- 
ever, we are inclined to the idea that she has overdone this element, her 
intention showing far too clearly through the action at a very early stage. 
-A novel is really ended when the reader can foresee how it willend. Apply- 
ing this test, can we not too soon guess all the effect that must be produced 
‘on Dick Limber by his energetic and rather selfish stepmother’s concern 
about his interests in the wooing of Elsie; and can we not guess how, in 
spite of the loss of that ship, the ‘Sailor Love’ is certain to ‘turn up,’ 
and so all Mrs. Limber’s pains and Dick’s slowly kindled affections myst 
go for nothing. The notion of making Mrs. Limber, notwithstanding her 
comfortable marriage, still cherish a kind of revenge against ‘her Sailor 
Love’ for failing to respond to her overtures is good, and Stephen Brent 
is admirably presented. The situation, where Stephen calls at the farm 
to see Elsie, not knowing that her host is his old friend, is managed 
with tact and effectiveness. The discreet but somewhat slow-witted Mr 
Limber is excellent—Mrs. Macquoid knows that type well; and the rustic 
cherus might with effect have been extended. Mrs. Macquoid has now 
and then got out of them a touch of dialogue almost worthy of George 
Eliot or Mr. Hardy. Elsie is a charming heroine, but Mrs. Macquoid has 
hardly done full justice to her. Peggy and her mother come in as excellent 
foils to some of the other characters. On the whole, in spite of some 
faults, this novel is bright and readable, and cannot fail to suggest to 
those who read it with any thought many of the perplexing problems of 
human existence, and the laughter and cross-purposes which people create 
for themselves, as much by their perversity and selfishness as by their 
stupidity. But, as was said long ago, a knave is only a fool with a 
circumbendibus ; and much of Mrs. Limber’s knavish planning, here 
80 delicately painted, was certainly only folly with a circumbendibus. 
The Hand of Justice. By F. W. Rostnson, Author of ‘ Grandmother’s 
Money,’ &c. In Three Volumes. (Chatto and Windus.) Though 
we do not regard the ‘Hand of Justice’ as quite equal as a story to 
*Grandmother’s Money,’ it is ingenious, original, full of character and 
insight. The worst of it is that it is based on a grand improbability. 
John Woodhatch, the good angel of the piece, who devotes himself to 
‘atonement’ and the saving of others from the sad fate that threatened 
to be his, is, after all, a very simple and unpractical kind of man—with- 
out the kind of insight into character which would have enabled him so 
soon to make a fortune wherewith to carry out his schemes. When 
once we have got over this initial difficulty, the story goes on excellently. 
We follow John Woodhatch through his visits to Fretmans, and remark 
his gruff self-control, concealing real kindliness; and when we are intro- 
‘duced to Greg Dorward we are sure that that youth, in spite of Wood- 
‘hatch’s genius for conciliation, will prove an evil fate for him. And so he 


‘does, though Mr. Robinson attains poetic justice in making it come in 


‘quite an original manner. The love-story of Morris Brake and Lucy Lar- 
‘com is admirably managed, and affords the necessary relief to the nonde- 
‘script assembly of characters at Farm Forlorn, which is a genuine bit of 
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Lincolnshire sea-coast landscape. But the murder of Morris, which 
forms the sensational surprise, is forced, though it was needed for the 
dénowement, Kitty Vanch pleases us as much as any of the characters, 
and Greg is surely well rewarded with her. The Rey. Mr. Larcom is an 
excellent portrait ; and altogether the novel is brilliant, original, and read- 
able, though here and there sadly unreal, pace all its realism of style. 

The Bantoffs of Cherryton. A Story without a Villain or a Crime. ~ 
By Artuur Kean. In Two Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) This is a 
pleasant, well-written love-story, with just a touch of exaggeration and 
humour about some of the characters, and a good deal of pathos about 
others. Old Bantoff, the rich banker of Cherryton, who has for prudential 
reasons to urge his son to marry his ward, Baby Ella, is good. Ione 
Blake is excellent in attention, but somehow we never really see her; 
though she was well worth a more decided elaboration. In fact, for 
purposes of more efficient impression, the lives of all the characters here 
are laid in too lightly. Mr. Kean must put more serious study into his 
next novel. Harry Bantoff is good; and surely he is fortunate, first, to 
marry to please his father and to be relieved of a little Baby Ella, whom he 
never ina deep sense loved at the right moment; and then, secondly, to have 
such a friend as Lord Varleigh, who, the moment he knew the secret of 
Harry’s heart, surrenders Ione to him—it is, of course, romance. Harry 
was a very good fellow, and perhaps deserved it all; but—well, it is too 
much. And poor Baby Ella to die so young—that might have been 
made one of the most pathetic chapters in fiction, and Mr. Kean has not 
made it so. But the story is pleasantly readable; and we shall look 
forward to Mr. Kean’s next novel with the expectation of something more 
sustained. 

Heart and Science. A Story of the Present Time. By WILKIE 
Cotuins. In Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Wilkie Collins 
has here presented us with a ‘novel with a purpose,’ and yet he has 
sacrificed none of his freedom and adroit resource of treatment. He has 
evidently, as he claims in the preface, devoted far more time and care to 
the study of character than in some former cases; but he is as ingenious 
as ever in managing his plot, in working one incident into another, and 
surprising us with developments which nevertheless have been well pre- 
pared for. His psychology in this case is closer and more realistic than 
we remember aforetime ; though perhaps a certain section of the medical 
profession may feel a call to fight hard with him over some points. For 
he aims at exposing the dehumanizing effects of vivisection, believing 
with Dr. Haughton that persevered in without very effective checks on 
the side of ordinary sympathy, it may soon transform a man into.a devil. 
But Mr. Wilkie Collins’s great art is seen in tracing the purely 
psychological lines of the novel, a romance pure and simple, which can- 
not but affect the most ignorant and stolid. Readers who will not 
appreciate many of the points so cleverly made against vivisection, will 
sympathize with Hope Vere and Carmina in their sufferings and their 
final deliverance; with Miss Minerva, the governess, in her notable 
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TE | triumph over selfish passion; with poor Mr. Gallilee in his awkward 
| position, and his noble decision though taken late; and with ‘ Zo’ in her 


ii naive simplicities, and odd likings and dislikings, and her untainted 
if healthy impulse, which enables her unconsciously to act with decision in 
- a critical moment. It would not be fair for us to outline Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’ well-laid plot: suffice it to say that in Mrs. Gallilee, the gradual 
ossification of the heart and healthy sympathies through excessive 
demand for knowledge and the power it is supposed to bring with it, is a 
most original study—the gradual slipping into crime itself seeming to be 
but a necessary outcome of the false theory of life she has sought to 
exhibit in practice. Dr. Benjulia, who isolates himself in his big labora- 
tory, and is keen to wink at bad practice in poor practitioners like Null 
that he may carry on his own experiments in brain disease, is drawn 
with decisive pencil; and Mr. Le Frank forms as original a villain as 
Carmina’s old Italian nurse does an attached dependant. Mr. Mool, 
the lawyer, is one of the weakest characters, but luckily very much does 
not depend on him. Mr. Collins expresses his thanks to Miss Power 
Cobbe and some others for aid given to him: he will doubtless furnish 
ih i them with aid in their noble crusade againsé scientific cruelty. On the 
iE whole, Mr. Collins has secured success in a most difficult experiment; 
ii one chief cause of which is that he has dealt with results and general 
1) i impressions, leaving detail of technicalities behind. The story is strong 
te) | as a story; and only those who have dipped more or less deeply into the 
ae subject will be able to realize the labour Mr. Wilkie Collins has gone 
iii through by way of preparation for this work. He speaks of the warn- 
ings that come with advancing years, and ‘ health that stands in need of 
improvement’—of which we are sorry to hear; but there is as yet no 
token that his hand has lost its cunning in his own particular line of art, 
and Carmina is an admirable creation—sweet, tender, and true, whose 
touch converts nearly everything and everybody to show their best sides; 
only Mrs. Gallilee and Benjulia must for the novelist’s purpose stand. 
apart. 

No New Thing. By W. E. Norris, Author of ‘ Matrimony,’ ‘ Ma- 
demoiselle de Mersac,’ &e. In Three Vols. (Smith, Elder,and Co.) In 
some respects this novel is an advance on ‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,’ in 
others not. There is the same power of presenting characters of a 
certain type with a clear and definite outline and with remarkable effect ; 
but the story is hardly, to our mind, so successful in construction. It 
is noticeable that Mr. Norris is most at home with men and women 
in whom a certain degree of benevolent simplicity, amounting almost 
to mawkishness, is combined with culture and cleverness of another 
kind. Mrs. Stanniforth and Colonel Benyon 6urely belong to this 


if order. With regard to the latter, we cannot help thinking of some very 

4 strong phrases used towards him by Mr. Philip Marescalchi—who is in 
ae every way meant to be a contrast, but who is not so vividly pre- 
ee sented as to impress us with a sense of redlity. The same has to be 
42 said of Mrs. Winnington—-the mother of the heroine, an inveterate 
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match-maker and gossip. The Brunes, father and son, are well done ; 
and it is a matter of satisfaction to find in the end that the Brunes and 
Stanniforths are united; and old wrong is sofar undone. The author has 
managed these points with adroitness. There is some humour in Signora 
Thomasina, and her relations to the doubtful Mr. Philip Marescalchi. 
As a piece of style, this novel is wholly exceptional ; it is careful, clear, 
.and polished, yet always graceful and easy. To read such writing is a 
pleasure. If not a novel of the very first rank, it must on this account 
take a very high place in the second. 

The Scarborough’s Family. A Novel. By Anrnuony In 
Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) It is possible that this is the last 
novel from the familiar pen which we shall be privileged to see. On this 
account we could not as we read help the intrusion of a kind of pathetic 
regard which may unduly colour our judgment and bias it on the side 
of praise. Like many of Mr. Trollope’s later novels, this is an illus- 
tration of his capacity to make much out of little, rather than a bold 
effort at creation and strong delineation such as we had in the ‘Small 
House at Allington,’ and ‘ Barchester Towers.’ Two families with rather 
exceptional relations, and an influential firm of solicitors, who are brought 
into contact with each other—out of this Mr. Trollope makes his story. 
But he shows all the old cunning in the way in which he developes the 
love-stories, especially the leading one of Florence Mountjoy and Harry 
Annesley, in which there are a great deal of delicacy and many original 
touches, by which he works up to a very interesting and satisfactory 
conclusion. There is a good deal of humour in one or two of the 
characters, which Mr. Trollope has handled with a freedom and breadth 
that he has never surpassed. The episode of Mr. Barry and Miss 
Dorothy Grey is brought in with admirable effect. On the whole, though 
we cannot regard this as equal to some of Mr. Trollope’s earlier novels, 
it is worthy of his pen, and will be widely read and enjoyed. It has 
his characteristic dash and easy optimistic air, the more to be noted 
as having suffered no apparent weakening as he grew older. It is con- 
sistent with his thorough English spirit, too, that his last novel should 
be thoroughly English. 

Port Salvation; or, The Evangelist. By AtrpHonse Dauber. Trans- 
lated by C. Harry MEtrzer. Two Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) M. Daudet 
has painted an inferno of religious bigotry and narrow, misdirected 
zeal, all unconscious of its evil attributes in the higher departments 
of life; degraded, licentious, hypocritical, hateful, in the lower. Surely 
he has drawn upon imagination and avenged himself on the dogmatism 
he dislikes by refraining from admitting any relief or qualifying element. 
Sincerity, even in the leaders of evangelism in Paris, he does not allow: 
it is but.an escape from worldly perplexities and disappointments; a 
gratifying of ambition and love of power ovey the souls of others, which 
money is employed to make completely effective, sometimes even to the 
extent of being criminal. Ifsuch things are done in the green tree—in 
Paris, the republic, the centre of free-thinking—what can be done in the 
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dry, in countries where, through tradition, there is less of check against 
power, position, and influence? We hardly know what to answer to this: 
if M. Daudet’s facts are all true, he is perhaps justified in writing his story. 
But if, on the other hand, as we much fear is the case, he has merely 
set himself to attack Christianity through a clever and one-sided carica- 
ture of some extreme phases or abuses of it, his responsibility is great. 
This kind of thing has become the fashion with a certain class of writers, 
and cannot be too energetically condemned. M. Daudet, however, allows. 
his prejudice to appear so strongly that his animus defeats his own end; 
and though this is fortunate from the moral and social standpoint, it is a 
pity looked at from the point of view of art. A novel with a purpose 
may have all the faults of its class, though this attacks the kind of things. 
which in such novels are usually commended. Could the wife of a rich 
Jew money-lender and banker act as Madame Antheman does, till, by 
severity and divorcement from human claims, she drives her own blood- 
tainted husband to suicide, after having wrecked the hopes of many 
mothers by ‘conversion’ of their daughters? Madame Antheman may be 
possible, she is surely far from a common typeof woman. The story gets a 
touch of reality from other types. M. Lorie, who has lost his appointment 
in the Civil Service, and, through the kindness to himself and his child 
of Madame Ebsen, the motherly Danish lady, manages to subsist till he 
luckily gets reinstated, is cleverly done; and his relations with Eline 
Ebsen render him an important personage in the story. Eline Ebsen 
herself—the chief victim of Madame Antheman’s evangelistic wiles—is 
painted with great care; her peculiar sensitiveness and impressibility 
being suggested from the outset. The sufferings of her mother through 
her ‘acceptance of the call’ to the Lord’s work, and the consequent 
separation are graphically and touchingly suggested, and a few of the 
minor characters, like Sylvanire and Romain, are life-like. In spite 
of a kind of repulsion from what is too much a caricature, and an 
evident desire to prejudice the reader against all forms of evangelicalism, 
we read on; M. Daudet’s art suffices for this. But an imaginative and 
prejudiced mind may easily be misled. However, it is not difficult to 
test certain statements. Is it or is it not true (as is said at p. 190, vol. 
ii.) that the ‘Salvation Army covers the walls of Paris with gigantic 
posters, and stations young girls in knickerbockers at the street corners 
to distribute printed puffs in the name of Jesus’? If it is true, the Sal- 
vation Army had better curtail its operations and change its methods. 

Dawid Easterbrook. An Oxford Story. By TreGeLLes PoLKINGHORNE. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) A religious story pleasantly and intelligently 
written ; better in style than in construction. The structure is a little 
too complicate, too many things happen just at the right time. Every- 
body dies that one wishes should die, and just when he should die. The 
influence however is good, and the story may be commended to young 
people. 

Ottilie: an Eighteenth Century Idyl. By Vernon Ler. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.) A pleasant Franconian story of a brother and a sister who died 
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in old age. A MS. containing the old man’s autobiography is found 
after his death and is here printed. It contains but little incident; his 
sister’s court life, her disappointed love, and his unfortunate marriage are 
about all. The interest lies in the delineation of manners and customs, 
thought and feeling, of the last century in Franconia. Vernon Lee has 
keen discernment and an eloquent pen. 

Wanda. By Ovrpa. In Three Vols. (Chatto and Windus.) Here 
Ouida is quite herself. She presents us with a careful study in her own 
line of wifely jealousy, disappointment, and final recovery of hope and 
health, with all the involvements and entanglements of temptation, 
conspiracy, society, and plotting, of which she knows so well how to 
make use. Wanda is a rich princess of Austria, with property in many 
countries. Her wealth is fabulous, her beauty unsurpassable; she her- 
self is purity and lofty ideal personified, with an utter shrinking from 
evil. But the hero comes in such guise that she is in a sense surprised 
into love; passion awakens and with it so much else, and Count de 
Sabran becomes her husband. It is characteristic of Ouida that the 
true action of the story only begins now. Sabran has enemies; but 
there are dark spots in his past. If he has been involved in doubtful 
acts, people write anonymous letters to prove he is a coward; and 
Wanda, in spite of all her wealth and grandeur, is in great distress; and 
becomes so grave that her children shrink from her shadowed face. Of 
course, there is a temptress in Olga Brancka; and one interview she has. 
with De Sabran in Paris, when he resists her, is, perhaps, just a little 
realistic. The climax is worked up to with not a little effect. Ouida’s 
eloquent descriptions of the grand houses, of the scenery ; her knowledge 
of continental life and manners; her lively fashionable dialogue, and her 
apparent sympathy with the sentiment of nature, combine to give this 
work a character almost unique; but, honestly, we feel as if something 
essential were wanting, and that is simplicity and the insight into. 
common human-nature that most often accompanies it. We are, as it 
were, lifted up ‘into some scented atmosphere,’ where all is beautiful,. 
rich, and tasteful, but at the same time unreal. We do not breathe in it 
with ease. We read on and admire the Loldness, the ingenuity, the dash, 
the cleverness; but we really cannot believe in the men and women, and 
feel towards them too much as to puppets very skilfully managed. 

Hearts. By D. Curistre Murray. In Three Vols. (Chatto and 
Windus.) Mr. Christie Murray is quite right in claiming, as he does in 
the rather uncalled-for preface to this novel, that the art of invention is 
not dead, and that, in opposition to American utterances, ‘all the stories 
have not been told.’ This is pre-eminently a novel of invention; but it 
singularly lacks some of the qualities which we had learned to expect from 
Mr. Christie Murray, and to admire most in him—humour, pathos, 
simple human-nature, and refreshful presentation of oddity and excep- 
tional development. Tom Carroll is good, healthful, true—a genuine 
Englishman ; and the portraiture of Baretti, the Italian artist, whom Tom 
befriends at the moment when he is in the depths of despair, exhibits 
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touches of real power—genius we had almost said; but Tom’s father, the 

pompous man of property, the Justice, the big man of the little circle, 

is conventional; and so is Mark Carroll, Tom’s cousin, who figures as 

villain. He is not much to our taste, though there are some skilful 

touches in the delineation. Of the ladies—chief of whom are Mary 
Lording, the pretty daughter of a county neighbour of Tom’s father, and 
Uzabah Moore, the child of an old yeoman, who has lost his all in high- 
farming—we must speak in highest praise. Mr. Murray reveals new 
phases of woman nature. The circumstances through which a reversal 
of the positions of Tom Carroll and Baretti are brought about, so that 
Baretti becomes in his turn the generous benefactor, are managed with 
much skill. It would be unfair to the author to outline them, even if we 
had the space to do so; but invention is certainly not lacking. The com- 
plete reversion of the position of the two heroes as lovers does not in 
every respect so fully satisfy us, though on grounds of ‘ poetic justice’ it 
is doubtless all right. Anyway, though Signor Malfi and one or two 

- other minor characters are disappointing, the novel is bright and read- 
able, and shows Mr. Murray to some extent in a new line, and success- 
fully. 

The Ladies Lindores. By Mrs. OtrpHant. In Three Vols. (Black- 
wood and Sons.) This novel—which with a special fitness, as dealing with 
the life of the Scottish aristocracy and squiredom, appeared originally in 
*Blackwood’s Magazine,—is in many ways characteristic of Mrs. 
Oliphant. It is not so carefully constructed as some of her earlier stories, 
and it has hardly the humour of some of the recent ones, as witness ‘ It 
was a Lover and his Lass;’ but it is full of insight, and is saturated with 
that peculiar irony, and that slow sarcastic demolishing of ideals, and of 


youthful or extravagant hopes which have growa on Mrs. Oliphant, and 
which would prove somewhat wearisome and y; ainful were it not for the 
strain of lightsome comment and funny character with which she contrives 
to combine it, as no other novelist of our day can. For general feeling, this 
novel is more like that in which the Eskdale family, with their gipsy 
alliance, were pourtrayed, than any other; but instead of the disturbance 
to aristocratic calm and content arising from a mésalliance, and the 
importation of vagrant blood, the fatalistic element, working out its own 
harvest of evil, is found in marriages of convenience. The Lindores 
family, who are so simple, happy, and contented wlien striving to make 
ends meet in the cheaper resorts abroad, are suddenly translated to the 
Scottish peerage, through a succession of unexpected deaths, and soon the 
men-folk, father and son, undergo a kind of reverse of character. Unfor- 
tunately, the two girls, delicious in their honest simplicity and grace, 
have already formed their attachments. But now the old life is to be left 
behind, say the men. The old life unfortunately will not be left behind, 

even though Lord Lindores has his way 80 far and marries Lady Caroline 
to a wealthy, vulgar lout, the heit of a fortunate railway contractor, 
who has an estate in the county, anfl a monstrous house which he cannot 
in any way use. Caroline’s life is one of uhmitigated niisery, and the 
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manner in which Mrs. Oliphant paints it in contact with all the little 
ongoings of Scottish county life, shows the utmost skill. She has done 
nothing finer. Lord Millefleurs, the heir to a dukedom, is a most 
original nobleman, and deserves his place, though he does not deserve 
Lady Edith, and luckily does not get her; the small squire, John 
Erskine, is a finished study; and old aunt Barbara is, if possible, yet 
better. Nor should Nora Barrington be forgotten; only we feel a kind of 
break-down when the sensational bit comes, and the vulgar, jealous ‘big 
brute’ is by accident or otherwise thrown down the scaur, a precipice 
which he would not protect, and used as an opportunity for horseman 
bravado. Mrs. Oliphant skilfully gains a sort of poetic justice by marry- 
ing ‘ Lady Car.’ to the deserving fellow she had loved so well. But it 
all comes round rather too easily at the end to allow Mrs. Oliphant’s 
passionate irony to have its full effect in certain respects. In spite of 
some faults, however, the novel is a masterpiece. From it a very 
faithful idea may be formed of county life in Scotland, and Rolls and 
Bauby, though survivals, are full of humour. Scott’s Caleb Balderstone 
itself is not more to the life. 

Circe’s Lovers. By J. LerrH Derwent, Author of ‘ Our Lady of Tears,’ 
&e. (Chatto and Windus.) Mr. Leith Derwent is a clever and unconven- 
tional writer, and his latest story, some unpleasantnesses notwithstanding, 
is likely to be popular. The character of ‘ Circe,’ as she is called, is well 
grasped at the outset, and is firmly delineated all through. While looking 
at the picture of Sheridan’s wife in the Dulwich Gallery, Donald Murray 
is startled by the appearance of its exact counterpart in the flesh in the 
shape of one Miss Lily Dermot, who afterwards figures as Miss Cecille 
Danvers of the New National Theatre, and also passes under other names. 
She is inexpressibly beautiful, and completely fascinates Donald, who is 
the narrator of the story, also his friend Stanhope, the poet, and Lord 
Hampstead, the proprietor of the New National. She eventually marries 
the nobleman for his title and wealth, and leses Stanhope, the only being 
for whom she has any feeling worthy to be called affection. The selfishness 
and daring of her character are almost inconceivable. Donald escapes 
from her enslavement, but not without terrible pangs; and when Circe 
discovers how completely she has lost him, she makes one more unayail- 
ing effort to bring him again within her toils. The infatuated old noble- 
man, a mixture of philanthropy and simulated passion, is capitally drawn, 
as indeed are nearly all the characters in the novel. Such women as the 
heroine are probably true to nature, but they are not very agreeable 
studies, and we will hope that the sex is not disgraced by many such 
beings. In other respects the work is much beyond the average, its 
literary merit fulfilling the promise held out in the author’s previous 
works. 

The Senior Songman. By the Author of ‘St. Olave's,’ ‘Janita’s 
Cross,’ &c. In Three Volumes. (Hurst and Blackett.) The author of 
‘St. Olave’s’ is as distinguished for purity of sentiment and grace of 
style as for insight into certain types of character and care in their 
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delineation. Strength is not so much her aim as truth; but her faith- 
fulness to her own standard enables her often to attain results the same 
as strength: a graceful completeness and repose, and sometimes an 
unexpected touch of tragedy, which comes with the more effect from 
the idyllic atmosphere in which she most delights. ‘The Senior Song- 
man’ bears all this out. We are made free of the society of the 
Cathedral Close of Crawlborough. We feel as if we had known the 
studious and absent Dean Barbegan and his hardened, too polished, 
vicious brother, Sir Montagu. The family history of the Weird family, 
with their fortunes and misfortunes, furnishes due relief and variety: 
clearly there are here no facile creations of fancy, but careful studies 
of originals. Poor Jacob and Farmer Hiram are well contrasted; and 
both lose that in life on which they had laid most store; but Jacob 
triumphs through his love of music, and Hiram helplessly succumbs 
under his blow for want of some such gracious resource. And how 
cunningly are the circles between the various characters of different 
classes drawn together by the presence of the Milanese Nanni, and the 
legacy she leaves—a legacy that brings a new life and interest, and a 
new history of promise, and disappointment and renunciation! But we 
must not tell how Jacob Weird is involved in all that: we could not do 
so without telling too much, and too much must not be told. The author, 
as in former cases, gets a welcome touch of humour out of homely 
characters—Marish Pennydrop, Jacob’s housekeeper at the Chantry, 
and Mrs. Hiram at the Farm, being particularly well-done and racy. 
Throughout there is the sense of life and its tragical complications— 
the seed of wrong-doing bearing its bitter fruit after many days, and the 
innocent victim suffering, while the vile perpetrator goes free. A serious 
purpose is thus evident through all the playfulness; but it is implied 
rather than didactically dwelt upon, for the author knows that novel 
readers will rebel at being directly taught set lessons. 

Léys, Lord Berresford, and other Tales. By the Author of ‘ Phyllis,’ 
“Molly Bawn,’ ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey.’ In Three Vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 
In these volumes the clever author has collected together a number of 
shorter tales, which vary as much in character as they doin value. Some 
are light and almost farcical, others are specimens of serious love-making. 
‘ Léys, Lord Beresford,’ though it is the longest; is hardly the best. The 
theme is commonplace, and the treatment scarcely relieves it suffi- 
ciently. Theo. Blake, to please her father, engages herself to Claude 
Ruthyn, a young barrister, for whom she does not care; then when soon 
after she goes to London, she meets Lord Berresford, who prosecutes his 
suit to the new beauty so assiduously that she has at last to acknowledge 
herself defeated. Claude Ruthyn is sacrificed, but Theo’s victories do 
not end there ; she manages actually to conciliate the injured lover, and 
proposes to him to show him off at one of her balls, though we cannot 
but regret that we are not told whether she manages to realize her wish 
to marry him to Miss Blount, or some other pretty girl, ‘ to atone for ’ the 
injury she had done to him. The best of the stories to our taste is 
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« Sweet is True Love,’ though here and there we have doubtful readings 
of human nature and false touches. After these perhaps ‘Lydia’ and 
«The Pity of It.’ A few are mere trifles of a few pages, with no distin- 
guishing characteristics :—we are really astonished to find such slight 
things here—we suppose under the necessity of making three volumes— 
but for the most part the stories are readable and bright, and as such can 
be commended. 

Altiora Peto. Parts I. and II. By Laurence Ourenant. Author of 
* Piccadilly,’ ‘ Traits and Travesties,’ &c. (Wm. Blackwood and Sons.) No 
decisive opinion can be given about this work till we have seen some- 
thing more of it; but enough is before us to enable us to say that Mr. 
Lawrence Oliphant has opened a fresh and varied vein. Satire, humour, 
and subtle irony all play their parts. The scientific world; the financial 
world, with its hollow trickeries and shams; the fashionable world, with 
its pretensions and conventionalisms as hollow, are all effectively quizzed. 
We are led behind the scenes in the most natural manner, and are amused 
at the novelty and clever revelation and artful shifting of the venue, while 
the main characters remain the same. The leading heroine, Altiora 
Peto, is a capital study—original, ingenious, vivacious; while the two 
American ladies, to whom she is introduced in Paris in the most striking 
circumstances, bring a fillip of fresh and piquant novelty. It is a mistake 
that all the stories are used up, and that there are no new characters to 
describe. The baron and the baroness are decidedly new; and we have 
had no financier of the type of Mr. Murkle, who so falls under the finesse 
of the American heiress, or rather no heiress; for the reversed positions 
of these two ladies is destined not to prove the joke that they meant it to 
be. Lord Sark and Mrs Clymer are admirably done so far. We appre- 
ciate Altiora’s decision about the latter, derived merely from a look and a 
shake of the hand: ‘There is something radically wrong about that 
woman.’ We can almost guess at the original of Ronald Macalpine ; and 
Hannah Coffin is a new type, but richly racy. It may be that, as she 
herself frankly confesses, she ‘ain’t comfortable and fleshy to lean on ;’ 
but she has a mother’s heart, and she has an eye too, and can use it to 
purpose. We wait with interest the next part of this novel. 
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THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


The History of Israel. By Henrich Ewatp. Vol. VI. The 
Life and Times of Christ. Translated from the German 
by J. Frep. Surrx. Longmans, Green, and Co. 

The History of Jesus of Nazara. Freely investigated in its 
Connection with the National Life of Israel and related 
in detail by Dr. Taropor Kem. Translated by ArTHuR 
Ransom. ‘Williams and Norgate. 

The Life of Christ. By Dr. Bernuarp Weiss. Translated 
by Joun Watrer Horz, M.A. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 


The volume of Ewald’s great work, which treats of the appearance,. 
character, and work of Jesus Christ, was first published in 1854, and is. 
the fifth volume of his ‘ History of the Hebrew People.’ It can scarcely be 
taken as fully expoundiug Ewald’s views on many important points, 
inasmuch as he often contents himself with a mere historical statement, 
and refers us for his detailed exposition of it to his ‘ Die drei ersten 
Evangelien,’ which is not translated into English. As it is, however, it 
leaves no doubt concerning his general estimate of Jesus Christ, and 
treats him in his historic relations to Israel, which is the standpoint of 
his work, with great thoroughness and critical acumen. Scarcely can 
we find else\uere such a masterly treatment of the historical setting of 
our Lord’s appearance and work. Not merely the historical and political 
condition of the Jews, their opinions, sects, expectations, and religious 
conditions are set forth with ample exposition and learning, but the 
inner life and thought of the people, conscious and unconscious, are 
analyzed with a rare sagacity and felicity. To Ewald our Lord is merely 
a Jew, whose coming was prepared for by the course of Israel’s history 
and by the current of Israel’s thought, who is awakened by outward 
circumstance and by inward consciousness to the conviction that in him 
the national expectation of the Messiah is to be fulfilled. He is 
conceived of as the greatest of the sons of men, as the supreme human 
embodiment of the Divine character, chosen and endowed by God for his 
great work. He fulfils all the forecasts and hopes of Old Testament 
prophets and saints; he is the supreme revelation of God to men, the 
true Messiah of God, the founder of the true kingdom of God, but yet 
only a man, differing from other men only in the transcendancy of his 
religious genius and in the greatness of the mission which God entrusted 
to him, and for which he specially endowed him. The fulness of God’s 
Spirit is upon him; his miracle-working power, even his raising the dead, 
isrecognized, the transcendant holiness of his character and the truth and 
spirituality of his teaching are set forth ; but he is only a greatly endowed 
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man; hence it is characteristic that nothing is said about his alleged 
Incarnation by the Synoptical Gospels, nor about the formal and manifold 
claim which John makes for him as absolutely Divine. Ewald is, as 
usual, dogmatic in the highest degree, especially in affirming the various 
sources of the Gospel histories, and in discriminating what is legendary 
or mythical, or romantically coloured in them from what is set forth as 
exactly historical. This somewhat detracts from his testimony to the 
Apostolic authorship of the fourth Gospel. 

Still the work is full of penetrating power, noble thoughts, and spiritual 
apprehension. Its grasp is broad and vigorous, and it sometimes rises to 
very high eloquence. The human side of our Lord’s character is de- 
lineated with a power and a beauty of both thought and presentation that 
can scarcely be surpassed. The Divine side isin process ignored, and 
at length formally denied. Thus p. 450: ‘Even the highest Divine 
power, when it clothes itself in a mortal body, and appears in the midst of 
a definite age, finds in this body and this age its limitations; and never 
did Jesus, as the Son and the Word of God, confound Himself with the 
Father and God Himself, or presumptuously make Himself equal with 
them.’ Thus Ewald seems to recoil from the logical sequence of his own 
large admissions and unbounded reverence and worship. In reading the 
book, we had marked some dozen points for comment, but must content 
ourselves with this general characterization. 

Keim’s great work is completed in this sixth volume, dealing with the 
Passion, Trial, Crucifixion, and Resurrection of Jesus, introduced with a’ 
petulant and conceited preface against some of his critics whorefuse to accept 
his dictum that the Gospel of John, after thorough investigation, is no 
longer to be regarded as historical— the final judgment of criticism upon 
the unhistorical character of the fourth Gospel has long since been pro- 
nounced ’—and that Mark must yield in historical authoritativeness to 
Matthew, although interpolated by editors. A general estimate of the Mes- 
siah’s place in history follows. Ewald’s dogmatic criticism is surpassed 
by Keim, who, without any reason from his authorities, but solely at the 
dictation of his own conception of what must have been, unceremoniously 
disallowsor imagines as it pleases him. Thus: ‘It is quite certain that Judas 
was not dismissed by our Lord, did not leave the table, but slunk away in 
the dark on the way to the Mount of Olives.’ Jesus could not foretell Peter’s 
denial ; it was a ‘ sagacious prognostication,’ as he was ‘ expecting a blow to 
be struck in the weak hour.’ ‘Jesus’ prediction could have no reference to 
the actual crowing of the cock, which was beyond His knowing or reckon- 
ing, or regulating.’ The fourth Gospel is incorrect in saying that our 
Lord halted in the valley just beyond the Kedron (Gethsemane): it was 
upon the Mount of Olives that He halted, probably near the top. John’s 
account of the arrest of Jesus ‘is evidently not historical.’ ‘ His narration’ 
of the crucifixion by John ‘is both as a whole and in detail very un- 
historical.’ Poor John! he is a great dreamer, and a great blunderer. 
Indeed, something worse, for his misrepresentations cannot be attributed to 
ignorance. These are minor matters, but they illustrate the ‘ free investi- 
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gation’ upon which Keim prides himself—scarcely the legitimate freedom of 
a historian. Itis the same with more vital things. Everything that seems 
improbable or that is antagonistic to the author's rationalistic theories, 
is unceremoniously rejected. ‘ Many of the details of these accounts of 
the burial have to be given up.’ ‘The details of the same section swarm 
with contradictions and myth.’ The forty days’ ministry after the resur- 
rection ‘is altogether mythical.’ The appearances of the risen Lord men- 
tioned by Paul are ‘ visions,’ and other records of the Gospels, such as the 
walk to Emmaus, are ‘myths.’ The resurrection is explained as a sub- 
jective imagination concerning Jesus—a fancied vision generated by the 
spiritual influence of Christ in the heavenly world. ‘The sphere of the 
departing Jesus was from the very hour of death the higher world of God.’ 
‘The simplest understanding can in thesedays perceive that the ascension 
miracle, with all its pretence and all its audacity, is merely a miracle of 
illusion.’ His general conclusions are that ‘the ecclesiastical doctrine of 
the divinity of Jesus is the product of the mode of thought of vanquished 
Judaism.’ Jesus was a man subject to the limitations of His age, but 
incomparably the greatest religious genius that the world has seen. He 
really created a new consciousness of God; whether personally He was 
without sin there is not sufficient evidence to show. The miracles which 
imply Divine power are ‘Gospel myths ;’ He is only religiously great. 
‘He must be left in possession of this greatness ; but He must be released 
from any other.’ These conclusions, if perhaps the most arbitrary and 
audacious of modern attempts on religious grounds to relegate our Lord 
to the class of men of mere religious genius, denying Him both super- 
natural character and superhuman power, have been efficiently dealt with 
a thousand times. We content ourselves with simply indicating them. 
Dr. Weiss’s new Life of Jesus, of which only the first volume, carrying us 
down tothe marriage in Cana of Galilee, is before us, takes a different stand- 
point. He occupies orthodox ground, only he vindicates it by the freest his- 
torical criticism. He does not accept the position that the alternative of 
critical scepticism is unscientific and unintelligent belief. He contends that 
belief in the conceptions of Christ and His work generally accepted by 
the Church, is demanded by the last issues of scholarly investigation. 
He begins therefore by a strictly historical criticism of the Gospels as 
human compositions—independent, that is, of all theories of Divine inspira- 
tion—and thus reaches his conclusion not by dogmatic but by historic 
methods. He thinks the common source of the Synoptics to have been 
. Matthew’s Aramaic Gospel, written in the year 67. Adhering to the 
tradition that Mark derived much of his material from Peter, he dates 
the second Gospel in the year 67. The Greek Matthew is an original docu- 
ment incorporating the Aramaic Gospel, and making use of Mark’s 
historical background, written about the year 70 by a Jew of the dis- 
persion. Luke, a Greek physician and companion of Paul, used the 
‘Aramaic Gospel and Mark’s Gospel, and, perhaps, other documentary 
sources, but not our present first Gospel, and, probably, sought to show 
how Paul’s doctrine was rooted in the teaching of Jesus. The date is un- 
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certain, but is probably between a.p. 70-80. The author’s discussions 
on the question of the Gospel of John lead him to the conclusion that it 
is the work of the apostle, written in the last decade of the first century. 
We can only refer our readers to the masterly way in which the pur- 
pose and composition of John’s Gospel are expounded—the way especially 
in which the recorded discourses of our Lord are accounted for. The 
exposition is so detailed, and the indications are so slight and subtle, that 
while they amount to an absolute demonstration of the essential authen- 
ticity of the record, the position can scarcely without danger of mis- 
apprehension be summarized in a sentence. While the author disclaims 
the verbal accuracy which a stenographer produces, and while he admits 
completion of idea by aggregating things said at different times, he con- 
tends for a substantial accuracy that suffices for all authoritative purposes, 
and that rationalistic criticism is powerless to affect. His method of 
dealing with the representations of Strauss, Renan, Keim, and the 
Tiibingen school is keen in its penetration, acute in its criticism, and 
profound and congruous in its spiritual conceptions—all the more so for 
its measured and discriminating contention. This first volume deals 
chiefly with preliminary questions, and its treatment of them is in every © 
way most masterly. If the work in its completeness fulfil the promise 
of this instalment, it will be an exposition of the Divine character and 
mission of our Lord more thorough and penetrating and conclusive than 
any that we yet possess. Its severe historical method, its lofty spiritual 
conceptions, and its masterly analysis, mark an epoch in christological 
apologetics. 


Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By Dr. Bernnarp 
Weiss. Vol.II. (Foreign Theological Library.) Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 


The work which this volume completes is one of no ordinary strength 
and acumen. It is an exposition of the theology of the books of the New 
Testament, arranged scientifically—that is, according to their authorship 
and development. It is the ripe fruit of many years of New Testament 
exegesis and theological study, as will be- gathered from what we have said 
concerning the same author’s ‘ Life of Christ.’ His standpoint is that of 
liberal orthodoxy. He makes admissions in both works which we should 
hesitate to endorse ; but his grasp of the great evangelical truths of Chris- 
tianity is very firm. He does not attempt to harmonize all the writings 
of the New Testament into one exact system of theology. He recognizes 
the distinct individualities and doctrinal developments of Paul and Peter, 
James and John, and he finds their unity in fundamental principles 
centring in Christ rather than in exact forms of embodiment. He pro- 
pounds no theory of inspiration, but holds that New Testament teaching 
is the veritable Word of God through the fulness of the Holy Spirit 
possessed by the teachers. Whether by this he means that all who are 
full of God’s Spirit are in like manner inspired is not clear. If so, we 
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‘think that the concession is more than the evidence warrants. On other 


points also we think Dr. Weiss has made concessions which are both 
perilous and excessive. But the general value of his work is very great. 
With full reverence for the Word of God, the author bas combined a 
searching analysis and profound thinking-out of the spiritual meaning 
and scope of the Divine teaching. Perhaps the significance of the work 
is its disregard of theories and systems, and its vigorous endeavours to 
get simply at the meaning of what is taught. The Christian system is 
traced in a masterly way in its connection with the old dispensation ; 
and the theological embodiments of Paul and John are carefully and pro- 
foundly analyzed. There is throughout the confident and even triumphant 
tone of strong conviction. The gospel of Jesus Christ is a great inspira- 
tion to the writer, and he makes his readers partakers of it. The book 
is in every way a notable one. 


Does Science aid Faith in regard to Creation? By the Right 
Rev. Henry Correritt, D.D., F.R.S.E., Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. Hodder and Stoughton. 

This is a new addition to Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton’s ‘Theological 
Library,’ and it well deserves its place. Dr. Cotterill is not only a 
thoughtful theologian, but he is, if not a man of science, well read in the 
literature of science, which he has taken good care to master. The lead- 
ing argument of the volume is founded on the lack of anything final in 
the results of science; or, in the apt words of Professor Clerk Maxwell, 
‘the rate of change of scientific hypothesis.’ Considering that the dis- 
covery of one fact, of apparently slight importance at first, has compelled 
general readjustment of scientific theories; and that scientific men, by 
their indefatigable prosecution of their inquiries, favour the idea that there 
is still ‘much land to conquer’ in their own sphere, and thus at every step 
admit the possibility of further readjustments of this kind becoming neces- 
sary, it is astonishing that so much dogmatism should prevail with respect 
to the validity of revelation. So far as things have gone, as Dr. Cotterill 
forcibly points out with regard to the Creation, the ‘last results of science’ 
are in favour of the Scripture account on an enlightened interpretation of 
its terms. Viewed, indeed, on the evolutionary principle, it seems exact 


_ and compendious, as do several other portions of the sacred scriptures. 


Because science is so essentially progressive, it should be undogmatic ; 
and this is the lesson that Dr. Cotterill in many forms, but without any- 
thing offensive in his terms, effectually reads to scientific men. His 
volume, he says, is not for doubters, but for believers, to establish them 
and set them at rest about difficulties ; but it will profit men of science to 
consider what such a man has thought and said on many points. 
Particularly is this the case with the chapters headed ‘Law in Creation’ 
and ‘ Evolution.’ Mr. Herbert Spencer is compelled to become a witness- 
bearer for Dr. Cotterill’s point of view, and Dr. Hickel is finely dealt with 
on pp. 152-158 for his somewhat patronizing way of treating Moses after he 
had found the germ of his own development in the Mosaic account. The 
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chapter on ‘ The Teachings of St. Augustine in reference to the Creation’ 
is one of the ablest we have read. Though Dr. Cotterill’s volume does | 
not profess to be logically exhaustive, it is generally effective, on the whole 
ground that it traverses, original, suggestive, weighty. We cannot believe 
that any man of education and honest mind could read it without feeling 
that such doubts as he may have had about the Scripture and inspiration 
were relieved, if not completely dissipated. We cordially recommend it 
as a valuable contribution to the new style of apologetics which is now 
demanded. 


The Evidential Value of the Holy Eucharist. Being the Boyle 
Lectures for 1879, 1880. By the Rev. G. F. Macizar, 
D.D. Macmillan and Co. 


Christians Institutions—the Sabbath, the Church, and the Lord’s Supper 
—have ever been regarded as important elements of Christian evidence. 
That these should have come into existence coeval with Christianity, and 
have continued in unbroken tradition from the beginning until now, is 
conclusive proof of the historic truth of Christianity, and presumptive 
proof of some of its important truths. No work exists, however, so full 
and systematic in its treatment of the evidential value of the Lord’s Supper 
as this. The first part of the work is a development of the almost start- 
ling revolution in religious ideas and in religious worship which the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper marks. The cessation of the old scriptura! 
ritual, and the substitution for it of a pure spiritual conception embodiea 
in simple commemorative symbols, is, to say the least, a very remarkable 
revolution in almost universal ideas concerning sacrificial worship. The 
second part of the work deals with our Lord’s predictions of His passion, 
commemorated in the institution of the Supper, and brings Dr. Maclear 
face to face with critical questions affecting their genuineness and mean- 
ing. We are glad to see that Dr. Maclear forbears claiming for the 
expressions uttered in the synagogue of Capernaum (John vi.) any antici- 
pative reference to the Lord’s Supper. Their reference was higher and 
more profoundly spiritual than this. This part of the subject is treated 
with care and fulness, and reproduces in a very conclusive way both the 
truths that our Lord taught and the circumstances of their utterance. 
The third part shows the connection between the memorial of our Lord’s . 
death, which the Supper commemorates, and His agony, cross, and risen 
life as giving meaning and character to it. The only possible explanation 
of it and of its observance is death conquered by life. The subject is 
treated succinctly and yet adequately, and without any of those sacra- 
mentarian claims which so revolt simple believers in the spiritual character 
of Christianity. 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Henry Drummonp, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Hodder and Stoughton. 


This is a very interesting and instructive book, but it hardly accom- 
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= 
plishes what it professcs to perform. Mr. Drummond tells us that his 
line of thought on tl.e grand subject of the relation of the natural and 
spiritual world unconsciously developed itself in his mind as he proceeded 
in the task of lecturing to two very different audiences on two very 
different themes—to youn¥ men on the natural sciences, and to working 
men on Sundays on subjects of a moral and religious character. Broadly 
taken, Mr. Drummond aims at finding some scientific basis for what in 
Swendenborg’s phraseology is ‘ correspondence ’—an idea which has in 
one form or other been recognized by all mystics—that the natural object 
thou seest is but a symbol of what is unseen and spiritual. Tennyson, 
Carlyle, Emerson, and thinkers of a certain type, from Plato downwards, 
have been at one on this; and Mr. Drummond in his preface leads us to 
look for something of the nature of demonstration, of strictly reasoned 
results. As it is, we simply have under various heads, for which well- 
known scientific terms are used, a series of facts and reflections presented 
tous illustrative of certain analogies or symbolisms, which it is difficult 
not to accept from the standpoint proper to the theme. Mr. Drummond 
is most attractive in his style; he has read and thought to good purpose, 
but these chapters are not logically tawt, or from the side of argument 
convincing. With a man of so much ingenuity and insight, it could not 


_ be but that we should have fine suggestions; and here and there excellent 


separate points are made, as against agnosticism and materialism—a 
favourite suggestion being that just as natural science has failed through 

not being in the line of nature, so theologies have failed from the same 

cause. As catastrophic geology had to give place to wniformitarianism, 
so catastrophic theology must givesplace to theology in the line of nature. 

But we confess that, however much may be gained for direct moral and 

spiritual impression by finding in scientific ‘degeneration’ a type or 
symbol of spiritual degeneration, the grand object is not attained, or very 

much furthered. But it must not be thought that we have not appreciated. 
Mr. Drummond’s book as a contribution to literature and religious thought; 

we have, and in that view cordially recommend it. 


The Westminster Assembly : its History and Standards. Being 
the Baird Lectures for 1882. By Atexanper F. MitcHett, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History, St. Mary’s 
College, St. Andrews. James Nisbet and Co. 


Scotland owes much to Dr. Mitchell of St. Andrews. At a time when 
the spirit of accommodation had almost risen to a revolt against the 
trammels of the Confession, and a strong tendency had set in to qualify 
and to demand the modification, if not even the abrogation, of that 
‘standard’ of the Church, he was firm in representing its historical and 
philosophical value, and the ‘ disruption of continuity’ that would inevit- 
ably accrue to a Church that had thus boldly cut itself adrift from its 
past. Dr. Norman Macleod, in spite of all that has been claimed for him 
on the Broad Church side, especially by English Broad Churchmen, was 
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in essential agreement with Dr. Mitchell here—a position in which he 
became only the more firm the longer that he lived. Dr. Macleod reached 
his position in this matter from the conviction that for effective, practical 
parochial work, some such backbone of comprehensive dogmatic confession 
was essential; that nothing was more likely to prove fatal to unity and 
peace than any radical levelling down, or as Kingsley said in ‘ Alton 
Locke,’ the endeavour to prove a general likeness on the principle 
‘o’ want o’ breeks.’ Dr. Mitchell comes to it from the side of the scientific 
theologian. The cautious spirit and the constant practice of these men 
have influenced and modified the utterances of leaders like Principal 
Tulloch. There is a certain significancy in the fact that Dr. Mitchell was 
prevented from treating another subject he had chosen for the Baird 
Lectures, and took up the Westminster Confession ; for it is, in an express 
sense, his subject, and he has here treated it with a clearness of historical 
survey and a fulness of philosophical thought alike remarkable. The last 
lecture, which contains the ‘ practical application,’ if we may speak so, 
shows how much civil and religious liberty owes to the Puritan principle, 
as well as Puritan zeal and devotion in practical religious work and 
benevolence. The earlier lectures trace out the growth of the Puritan spirit 
from Tudor and earlier Stuart times down to the protectorate of Crom- 
well. The Westminster Assembly did cther work besides compiling the 
‘Westminster Confession,’ which was meant to be the creed of the 
English as well as of the Scottish Church. Dr. Mitchell’s lectures, treat- 
ing of the Assembly and its work and objects, are most valuable in view 
of the general results. Throughout he writes with the tone of authority 
as well as of sincerity, yet it is with moderation and due regard for the 
convictions of others. In our opinion, it is one of the most valuable 
contributions recently made to historical theology, and we recommend it 
to students and those who are interested in tracing the development of 
opinion and belief, and the subtle and unexpected ways in which they 
are modified by many influences. This all the more that Dr. Mitcheli 
only claims what is his due when he says that, ‘he has endeavoured to 
give prominence to aspects of the history which have hitherto been 
overlooked, and to treat more briefly of those which have been 
previously dwelt on.’ 


The Free Church Principle: its Character and History. The 
First Series of the Chalmers Lectures. By Sir Henry 
Wetitwoop Moncrierr, Bart., D.D., Senior Principal 
Clerk of the Free Church General Assembly, and Senior 
Pastor of Free St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh. 
Macniven and Wallace. 


Mr. Robert Macfie, a rich Free Churchman, bequeathed the sum of 
£5000 to found a lectureship whose object should be to expound the 
principles of spiritual independence, and these lectures by Sir Henry 
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Wellwood Moncrieff form the first series of the ‘Chalmers’ Lectures.’ 
Though they are perhaps too limited in their references for English 
readers, and take for granted too much knowledge of facts and of Scottish 
Church-court procedure, they are relieved, especially in the outset, by 
biographic illustration which does much to compensate. Loyalty to the 
great men of the Church, and to Dr. Chalmers in particular, has led Sir 
Henry Moncrieff to devote a good deal of space to making clear the pro- 
cesses by which they were led to the position they finally adopted, and 
with such magnificent results in the end. In the case of Dr. Chalmers 
this is done with great insight and skill, and is deeply interesting, because 
his convictions respecting Church government kept pace with his inner 
personal experience and development of the spiritual life. As he escaped 
from Moderatism and all its accompaniments, the spiritual freedom of the 
Church became of more and more account to him. He saw that indiffer- 
ence to this subject had in the past been allied with deadness in the 
parishes, and this conviction came to penetrate his whole life. Sir Henry 
Moncrieff sets forward this fact effectively asa preliminary to demonstra- 
ting how completely this idea was a resuscitation of the principles which 
had actuated the founders and early fathers of the Church in opposition 
to the statements of the exponents of Establishment views, from the Duke 
of Argyll and Dean Stanley down to Dr. Charteris and Dr. Story of 
Roseneath. The position of the men who nowadays stand for spiritual 
independence or co-ordination of the two powers (which President Hope 
too bluntly declared from the legal point of view to be a figment) is 
precisely a reproduction of what had been claimed by Knox and Melville 
and the rest, and corresponds with much in doctrine that had been 
laid down by Luther and continental Reformers. Sir Henry Moncrieff, 
wherever else he may fail, does not fail in making it clear what spiritual 
independence is. He analyzes the decisions of lawyers, as well as the 
speeches of divines, and shows how patronage was absolutely incompatible 
with it; and that the Veto Act (by which it was put in the power of the 
parishioners to veto the patron’s presentee) was a mere makeshift and no 
more. From the events of the twenty years preceding the Disruption, 


the Disruption had become inevitable—as much because of the doubtful’ 


utterances of politicians, who began to feel that they were surrounded by 
quicksands, as anything else. The utterly inconsistent statements of men 
like Dr. Charteris and Dr. Story are exposed. Here, for instance, is a 
specimen— 

‘It is not a good sign of the state of opinion in the existing Scottish 
Establishment when one of her leading lecturers allows himself to repre- 
sent the views of John Knox as devout theocratic imaginations, and those 
of Andrew Melville as ‘‘ haughty Hildebrandism.” . . . Do the advocates 
of the existing Establishment in Scotland agree with Dr. Story in de- 
nouncing the view of Andrew Melville as ‘‘ haughty Hildebrandism ”’ ? 
If they do, then no wonder that they differ from the Free Church of 
Scotland on the subject of spiritual independence, for they fail to under- 
stand what spiritual independence is.’ Sir Henry Moncrieff quotes Mr. 
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Arnot’s smart parody of Sydney Smith’s remark that it required a surgical 
operation to get a joke into the head of a Scotchman, to the effect that ‘a 
miraculous operation seemed essential to convey a true conception of 
spiritual independence to the mind of an Englishman.’ But to this we 
demur. The Free Churches of England testify to the contrary—the 
more that they have suffered greater disability and social proscription 
than has fallen, in recent days at all events, to the lot of Dissent in 
Scotland. Many Englishmen will read this book and delight in its wide 
historic survey and close reasoning: only they will feel that it is a pity 
Scotchmen when treating such subjects have so little eye to the wants of 
those who must look at their affairs from a distance, and cannot help 
themselves. It is, in this respect, that men like Dean Stanley have so 
great an advantage over them. Let them try to cultivate his picturesque- 
ness and power to illustrate his position by instances from the widest 
points of the circle. 


The Kingdom of All-Israel: its History, Literature, and Wor- 
ship. By James Siue, M.A., F.R.S.E. James Nisbet 
and Co. 


Mr. Sime has brought historical insight and considerable critical in- 
genuity to the great work he has taken in hand. For great work it truly 
is, more especially in view of the severe analysis and purgation to which 
the Hebrew documents have recently been subjected. Mr. Sime, in the 
eyes of some of these critics, would no doubt be taunted with accepting 
too easily whatever is calculated to aid him to a complete and flowing 
narrative ; but, from his own point of view, he has gained his object of 
presenting a natural and interesting story, in the course of which he 
manages to show some skill in discrimination of character and the tracing 
out of motives. He does not profess an exhaustive scrutiny of sources, 
but avails himself of results, and his work may be regarded as another 
proof of the grand consistency and naturalness which, in spite of defects, 
transpositions, and so-called interpolations in the ancient record, lie at 
the basis of the Hebrew Scriptures. As Mr. Sime well says, ‘ An ancient 
book in which unvarying smoothness distinguishes the narrative, will 
always be regarded with suspicion. A brief record of remote antiquity, 
which contains no difficulty in fact or in law, may be a record from which 
all difficulties have been skilfully and designedly removed.’ An English 
judge once remarked, on hearing minutely circumstantial evidence, that 
‘when a lock works too smoothly, there is reason to believe it has been 
oiled.’ On this principle, so well illustrated here in several of its applica- 
tions, minor discrepancy or contradiction is shown to be no evidence of 
ungenuineness. Mr. Sime’s book is not a critical or philosophical 
résumé like Mr. F. W. Newman’s ‘ Hebrew Monarchy,’ nor is a series of 
masterly portraits, like Dean Stanley’s‘Jewish Church ’—he has neither the 
powerful thought of the one nor the eloquence and pictorial vigour of the 
other ; but it is a careful digest of the history, with such remarks and ex- 
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planations as to render it easily grasped in its main outlines. David, Saul, 
and Samuel are especially sketched with a clear pencil, and the effect of 
their peculiar tendencies on the welfare of the kingdom effectively indi- 
cated. Mr. Sime sometimes, in passing, says acute things on incidental 
points, as witness his remarks on the difference between sculptured re- 
cords and written records, and the inference drawn at pp. 421-423, from 
the spirit in which the horse is referred to in the last four books of Moses: 
If not powerfully original, this book is fitted to be suggestive and helpful 
to the student. 


Addresses and Sermons delivered during a Visit to the United 
States and Canada in 1878. By Artuur Penruyn Sranzey, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. Macmillan and Co. 


Slight as some of these sketches are, being mere reports of speeches at 
banquets and other meetings, and replies to addresses, &c., from Presbyte- 
rians, Wesleyans, Baptists, and Congregationalists as well as Episcopalians, 
we are very glad to possess them, as further indications of the catholic 
sympathies and essential charities of their author. No man was more 
entirely free from professional or conventional exclusiveness. We have 
met with clergymen who found in the United States only constant causes 
of offence and disappointment; but this was only because of the profes- 
sional and ecclesiastical antenne which they carried with them. Dean 
Stanley had not a particle of this in his recognition of other churches and 
ministers. There was no latent reserve; one man was as good as another. 
His sympathies were human, not professional. He was a lover of all good 
men. We once heard him say in Sion College to the clergy of London, 
concerning a very pronounced Congregationalist, ‘I think my friend’s 
orders every whit as valid as my own.’ He found in the States what he 
took there—large brotherhood, generosity, ‘and affection, together with 
the special respect which his genius and life demanded. His speeches 
and sermons, therefore, are appreciative and sympathetic, while they are 
thoroughly fresh and manly. Nine or ten sermons of a high order of 
excellence are included in the volume. It would, we think, be profitable 
even to American Episcopalians to listen to their fearless charities and 
far-reaching principles of Christian life and brotherhood. 


Modern Missions and Culture: their Mutual Relations. By 
Dr. Gustav Warneck. Translated from the German 
by Tuomas Suiru, D.D. Edinburgh: James Gemmell. 


Dr. Thomas Smith introduces this work, which he has translated with 
no little tact and fidelity, in a manner the most modest and effective. 
He tells us that, as Professor of Evangelistic Theology in the New 
College, Edinburgh, he was studying the subject of missions, with a view 
to the production of an original treatise, dealing more particularly with 
their bearings on culture. In the course of his studies he came across 
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the work of Dr. Warneck, which he read. Being convinced that Dr. 
Warneck’s volume was superior to anything he himself could write, he 
set about translating it into English, instead of attempting a work of 
his own. This is the more noteworthy and the more honourable to 
Dr. Thomas Smith, inasmuch as there are points—and points which a 
smaller mind would have been apt to magnify out of all proportion—on 
which Dr. Smith might have felt warmly. One of these is the question 
_ of the success of Dr. Duff’s methods in Calcutta. Dr. Warneck holds that 

though they were successful educationally, they were not so evangeli- 
cally; and Dr. Smith, who was for twenty years assistant to Dr. Duff in 
India, produces evidence to rebut this position. This is the chief subject 
on which Dr. Smith dwells in his introduction, and he fortifies his posi- 
tion by facts derived from the results of the system as still pursued by 
that admirable scholar and teacher, Mr. Miller of Madras. Dr. Warneck 
pretty well traverses the whole field of the work for illustrations of his 
theme. Culture, in his sense of the word, includes the development of 
the industrial and truly social instincts—the power of uniting for an end 
that is in reality impersonal. In Asia, Africa, the South Pacific, in 
Labrador and Thibet, among Red Indians, negroes, Japanese, and 
Mongols alike, he traces the process of amelioration and improvement, 
and sets forth results in a very clear and convincing way. We are glad 
to see that he has paid attention to Lovedale and the other establish- 
ments in South Africa on the same basis; and also that he does full 
justice to the surprising devotion and heroism of the Moravians, whose 
work, viewed from the point of view he has chosen, was singularly 
successful and blessed. We could almost have wished that Dr. Warneck 
had quoted, or that Dr. Thomas Smith had mentioned in a note, the 
high testimony given by Mr. Andrew Wilson, in his ‘ Abode of Snow,’ 
to the Moravians in Lahaul, in Thibet, where he says that they have 
made the wilderness (Lahaul is literally wilderness) to blossom as the rose 
both literally and metaphorically, and have, with the utmost quietude 
and effect, made themselves a centre of culture for that remote part of 
the earth. But no writer can say everything, and Dr. Thomas Smith 
deserves thanks for having introduced English readers to a writer who 
has said so much and said it so well. 


Sacred Books of the East. Translated by Various Oriental 
Scholars. Edited by Max Mituer. Vol. XVII. Vinaya 
Texts. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Rays Davins 
and Hermann Part Il.—The Mahdvagga. 
V.-X. The Kullavagga,1.-III. Vol. XXIII. The Zenda- 
vesta. PartII. The Sirdzahs, Yastsand Nydyis. Trans- 
lated by James Darnmesteter. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


The Vinaya Texts are part of the sacred literature of the Buddhists 
which contain regulations for the outward life of the Buddhist Samgha, or 
monks. These are connected by a doubtful tradition with Upali, one of 
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Gotama’s personal disciples. The Vinaya Pitaka is divided into two sec- 
tions: the Sutta-vibhainga, chiefly assuming to be the very words of Buddha 
himself, and the Khandhakas—the former containing the rules of the 
Samgha, the latter an account of the ceremonies connected with admission 
to it, and with its special seasons, &e., the basis of both being historically 
connected with Buddha himself, and both leading to liturgical formularies 
wherein the regulations were embodied. In the judgment of the trans- 
lators the alleged historical connections with Buddha are mere inventions. 
The compilations are valuable for the traditional light which they throw 
upon early Buddhism and its early controversies. A former volume (xiii.) 
gave the earlier portion of the translation of the Vinaya Pitaka. Itis here 
continued. The volume consists entirely of rubrical directions for the 
outward life, some of which, as may well be imagined, are very curious. 

The first part of the Zend-avesta, consisting of the Vendidad, is contained 
in vol. iv. of the series. The second part, containing the Sirédzahs, Yasts, 
and Nyiayis is contained in the volume before us, the xxiii. It is a some- 
what clumsy arrangement to have, as in several volumes of the series, the 
first and second parts of the same work numbered so far apart from each 
other. Thus we have the Qur’in, Part I. vol. vi.; Part II. vol. ix. Pahlavi 
Texts, Part I. vol. v.; Part II. vol. xviii. Sacred Laws, Part I. vol. ii.; Part 
II. vol. xiv. Vinaya Texts, Part I. vol. xiii.; Part II. vol. xvii. The Zend- 
avesta, Part I. vol. iv.; Part II. vol. xxiii. This awkwardness might easily 
have been obviated. In his able and interesting introduction to Part I., 
Mr. Darmesteter gives a full account of the discovery, interpretation, and 
character of the Zend-avesta, to our remarks on which we must refer our 
readers. The first part, the Vendidid, treats of religious laws. The second 
part treats of the mythical and legendary lore of Zoroastrianism, and is 
full of interest to the students of comparative mythology. The annota- 
tions are full and important in their elucidations. Several of the Yasts or 
liturgical ascriptions are lost. They were burnt, it is said, by Alexander 


the Great. The Sirézah, signifying ‘ thirty days,’ is the name of a prayer . 


composed of thirty invocations addressed to the several Izeds, or deities, 
who preside over the thirty days of the month. We can obviously only 
thus indicate the character of the works. 


The Historic Faith: Short Lectures on the Apostles’ Creed. 
By Brooxe Foss Westcorr, D.D., D.C.L., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Macmillan and Co. 


Dr. Westcott, in this volume, presents us with a series of lectures on the 
Apostles’ Creed, delivered at Peterborough in the summer of 1880, during 
the course of his ordinary residence there as canon. His object, as he 
tells us, was to show the direct bearing of the different articles of our 
historic faith upon our view of the world and of life. Dr. Westcott adds 
that ‘there is no fear lest the creed should appear to be merely a collection 
of propositions leading to certain intellectual consequences; as it is felt 
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to be an inspiration of duty.’ His treatment is not simply historical or 
exegetical; he endeavours in his discourses to interweave practical exhor- 
tation, and taking occasion by the hand, to work for edification pure and 
simple. It is somewhat to be regretted that Canon Westcott did not re- 
serve his treatment of the creed for professorial lectures, when greater 
severity of treatment might have been demanded, and when an exhaustive 
and logical annotation would have been in place. As it is, several modes 
of treatment have play, each weakening the other, and there are traces of 
a certain easy acquiescence in using phrases, just as it suits him at the 
moment for the purpose he has in view in the cathedral pulpit. For ex- 
ample, there can be no doubt that, viewed loosely for certain purposes, it 
is allowable enough for a preacher to allegorize, to relieve terms of 
materialistic deposits of meaning, if thereby general spiritual impression is 
sure to be promoted. But the line ought to be rigidly drawn, or else you 
will soon find all creeds under an extended and common treatment of this 
kind vanishing inthe inane, as they did under the hands of the German 
rationalists. Canon Westcott, in dealing with the resurrection of the body 
(or flesh), takes great pains to demonstrate that this does not really mean 
body, but the principle of identity orindividuality. ‘The “ flesh” of which 
we speak as destined to a resurrection is not that substance which we can 
see and handle, measured by properties of sense.’ This is more than the 
thin edge of the wedge; and words, if once used in this way, must sooner 
or later cease to have any real basis. Body or flesh, in ordinary language, 
is that which is opposed to soul or consciousness, in which the principle 
of identity resides ; and however the difficulty may be covered by an escape 
into mysticism, it certainly is not got rid of by any such device of verbal 
qualification as that of Canon Westcott. Besides it is a violation of the 
historic law; for it can hardly be doubted that such non-natural refine- 
ment would have been utterly repugnant to the apostles or the framers of 
the creed. Natural science has shown that our bodies are ceaselessly under- 
going change; but Faith has no right to take hold of the hand of Science, 
and by it climb up into what seems a consistent and superior position. 
She musteither go with Science on her road, or else leave Science absolutely 
alone, and keep to her own path. As Canon Westcott well says, reason 
and faith, or science and religion, move in totally different paths. Then 
if—while this is allowed—our Saviour when He rose from the dead did 
not reanimate once again that body which had been laid in the tomb, 
where is the analogy on which the general doctrine of the resurrection has 
from the first been built? It is distinctly said that His ‘flesh’ saw no cor- 
ruption ; and that His soul (or principle of individuality) was not left in 
Hades. In the natural sense of the word corrwption here, how could it 
be applied with any propriety at all to the principle of identity or indivi- 
duality ? Ina word, we have here an instance of the danger, the inconsis- 
tency, and in fact the illogical shortsightedness of the attempt to maintain 
the authority of creeds by a resort to non-natural meanings. It is to some 
extent the same when Canon Westcott deals with the ‘ Holy Catholic 
Church.’ He really is not clear in his own mind as to what the Holy 
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Catholic Church is, and all his reflections would only weaken the sense 
of its reality to many minds. By far the best part of Canon Westcott’s 
book is the introductory part, where he deals with the principle of faith in 
its relation to knowledge and action. The section in the appendix on 
‘ Eastern and Western Creeds’ is full of learning and suggestiveness, and 
the same may be said of the ‘ Development in the Idea of Divine Father- 
hood,’ which should be thoughtfully read by theologians and divinity 
students. 


The Evangelical Succession. A Course of Lectures delivered 
in St. George’s Free Church, Edinburgh, 1882-83. 
Second Series. Macniven and Wallace. 


These lectures, which admirably supplement the series published some- 
time ago and noticed appreciatively by us, suffice to indicate the main 
currents of thought and sympathy among the more prominent ministers 
of the Free Church of Scotland. They desire to justify the leading lines 
of the Evangelical system by a study of the lives and characters of the 
men who may be said to have framed or strengthened the system; and 
much is done to relieve the apparent severity of individual doctrines by a 
reference to the personal experiences out of which they arose. This pro- 
cess must always be more interesting to the mass of readers than any 
attempt at formal comment upon their writings: biography thus becomes 
a light to theology, and imparts warmth to what else were cold, if not even 
repellant. The style in which Dr. Candlish has treated Calvin is an excellent 
illustration of this process; how Calvin came to hold the doctrines he held 
does much to explain the doctrines, and to enable us to understand them 
in their relation to each. The practical and experimental basis on which 
Calvin’s whole ‘ Institutes of Religion’ is built up once understood, a ‘more 
vital and organic unity is found in it,’ says Dr. Candlish, ‘than any pre- 
ceding system had been able to show, and it thus formed a new epoch in 
the history of theology.’ Calvin is proved to have been far more indepen- 
dent of Augustine thanis generally believed ; and in his personal character 
and experience lies the root of his theology. John Knox is treated in the 
same style; and Mr. Taylor Innes has brought to the study of Samuel 


“Rutherford at once a fine sympathy and intellectual discernment, which 


combine to make his graceful study stand apart both for insight and 
style. Dr. Blaikie is hardly so satisfactory in his treatment of Leighton. 
English readers will find much that is fresh in Mr. Thomson’s treatment 
of Alexander Henderson, with whom they are not so familiar as with Knox 
and Calvin. Zinzendorf and Baxter are subjects that it is difficult to treat 
with much freshness ; but in the lectures dealing with them we have 
token of a growing desire to be discerningly comprehensive, and to ap- 
propriate the food from many sides—which is a tendency which has no 
end of possibilities, 
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Present-Day Tracts on Subjects of Christian Evidence, Doc- 
trine, and Morals. Vol. I., containing the First Six 
Numbers. The Religious Tract Society. 


The Religious Tract Society is to be congratulated on the new departure 
indicated by these tracts. Itis anattempt toenlist the highest thought of the 
day in the service of the masses. Prebendary Row’s remarkable grasp and 
his convincing arguments, in which the cumulative effect of minor cireum- 
stances in favour of Christianity lias been perhaps more forcibly brought 
out than anywhere else, has had its own effect on theological and critical 
circles ; the editor of these tracts has opened a door for him intoa more 
extensive kingdom, which he has most skilfully taken possession of. His 
two tracts on ‘The Historical Evidence of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the Dead,’ and on ‘ The Existence and Character of God,’ are admir- 
able specimens of a kind of reasoning which the temper of the present 
day cannot scornfully reject, but must at least listen to; and that surely 
is something gained. It, in effect, assumes nothing, and starts from the 
lowest ground. Professor Cairns contributes three papers on ‘ Christianity 
and Miracles at the Present Day,’ ‘ Christ the Central Evidence of Chris- 
tianity,’ and the ‘Success of Christianity and Modern Explanations of it,’ 
all of which are careful and thorough, but the last is especially incisive 
and final in its close logic and firm hold of principles. Dr. Blaikie, too, 
is good and sensible on ‘ Christianity and the Life that now is;’ but the 
subject is very wide, and, much as he strains at completeness, his line of 
thought is too much on a level, and he remains in spirit tentative and 
suggestive, in spite of a veil of formal finish and exhaustiveness. But the 
volume on a whole is fresh and vigorous, and ought to be widely read and 
widely welcomed as an effective antidote to the teachings of the Mills, and 
Greg, and Arnold, not to speak of coarser sceptics, or ‘ fellows of the baser 
sort.’ 


Hours with the Bible ; or, the Scriptures in the Light of Modern 
History and Knowledge. Vol. VY. From Manasseh to 
Zedekiah, with the Contemporary Prophets. By Cun- 
nincHamM Genie, D.D. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Dr. Geikie’s volumes furnish an historical exposition of the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures that is much more than a continuous narrative. They 
are this, and they intelligently and ably furnish an historical setting for 
the Chronicles, Psalms, and prophetical writings of the Old Testament 
bocks. But they are much more than this. Dr. Geikie throws upon the 
sometimes brief, disconnected, and obscure chronicles of the sacred books 
the elucidations and corroborations which recent discoveries in Assyrian 
and Babylonian literature have so wonderfully furnished—lights which 
nct only confirm the historical books of scripture, but which, as they are 
augmented by fresh discoveries and decipherings, will go far to deter- 
mine many vexed question of the authorship and chronology of these 
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books. In the present volume, dealing with the obscure and complicated 
period of the later kingdom of Judah, these elucidations from Assyrian 
and Babylonian tablets are specially important, and throw a flood of 
light upon the histories of Hezekiah, Manasseh, and Josiah. Incidentally 
Dr. Geikie deals also with the theories of the advanced school of recon- 
structive criticism, and very effectively breaks more than one lance with 
Dr. Robertson Smith. Dr. Geikie’s eye for incidental allusions is keen, 
and his accouut of Josiah’s discovery of the law (Deuteronomy) is full of 
interest, and, we think, tells heavily against Dr. Smith’s theory. Dr. 
Geikie is also very happy in his brief illustrative allusions to events 
in modern history. The series is one of great practical value. It is the 
result of wide reading and keen insight. 


Genesis the Third: History, not Fable. By Epwarp Watre. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. White’s main contention is against the pure evolutionary hypo- 
thesis that man is but a natural development from a primordial brute, 
which, if conceded, would leave the primordial brute unaccounted for. 
Mr. White affirms the representations in Genesis of the creation and moral 
fall of man to be historically true, and the only theory in harmony with 
the phenomena of human nature and the entire structure of revelation 
in the Bible. In this we think he is eminently successful. It needs no 
expert in science to maintain such an argument, only a man intelligent 
enough to understand the evidence of history and the moral phenomena 
of human nature. On the secondary question, as to the form of the 
record, Mr. White goes farther in affirming the absolute literalness of the 
records than many devout believers in the ideas and facts represented by 
them would do. His little book is worthy the attention of those whom 
such questions interest. 


The Book of Koheleth, commonly called Ecclesiastes. Con- 
sidered in Relation to Modern Criticism and to the 
Doctrines of Modern Pessimism, with a Critical and 
Grammatical Commentary and a Revised Translation. 
By the Rev. Henry Wricat, D.D. of 
Trinity College, Dublin; M.A. of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford; Incumbent of St. Mary's, Belfast. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 


Dr. Wright here presents us with a volume the substance of which was 
delivered as the Donellan Lectures from the pulpit of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1880-81. He has acted discreetly in relieving the book as far 
as may be from the form of pulpit discourses, and, while embodying in 
it the result of much research and scholarship, he has taken care to keep 
to a popular style, which will be perfectly intelligible to the ordinary 
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English reader. Only scholars will be able to realize the extensive 
research and hard labour which have gone to produce the book, and the 
wide reading the author has undertaken quite apart from ordinary 
theological lines. The discussions regarding the date at which the 
Book was admitted into the canon are ably summarized in the first 
chapter. It is admitted that satisfactory evidence is presented for the 
existence of the book two or three centuries before the Christian era; 
and this might consort well enough with the leaning discernible in it 
towards some points of Greek philosophy. As to its Solomonie author- 
ship, that is said by Dr. Wright to be now maintained by no scholar of 
the least repute or authority, and Dean Plumptre’s speculations rest on no 
real basis. The name Koheleth and the fact that the phrase, ‘ King in 
Jerusalem,’ is different from that used elsewhere are cited as strong evi- 
dences against its Solomonic authorship. There is much that is ingenious 
and suggestive in the chapter on the Scepticism of the Book of Koheleth. 
It is the scepticism of persons not only outwardly reckoned among ‘ the 
faithful,’ but really believers. The chapters on ‘ Pessimism’ are the most 
valuable in the book. The nature of pessimism is discussed, and the 
theories and writings of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann are brought 
before us.to be set in contrast with the dominating life-weariness and 
regret of Koheleth. The pessimism of these modern philosophers, and 
the pessimism of Buddhism, of Judaism, and Christianity are ingeniously 
and effectively contrasted also—‘ When the pessimistic philosophers shall 
have shown some evidences of love to the human race such as that which 
has led missionaries of the cross to labour in foreign lands amid difficulties 
and privations for the benefit of the most degraded and savage races; 
when the system they have propounded shall have exhibited some such 
power to raise and improve mankind, it will be time enough to sing 
peans over the approaching downfall of Christianity, and to taunt 
Christianity with its selfishness.’ The notes respecting Buddhism and 
Lamaism are valuable in their place. With all the little distinctions and 
differences that can be drawn, due chiefly to the speculative powers of 
the modern pessimists, it is astonishing how little of new there is in their 
philosophy. 


An Old Testament Commentary for English Readers. Edited 
by C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. Vol. II. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 


In a brief introduction, Mr. Waller vindicates the unity and the Mosaic 
authorship of Deuteronomy from recent critical attacks. He shows that 
the objections taken to the central portion of the book, on the ground of 
its supposed anachronisms, are not tenable, and he insists upon the identity 
of style throughout. His annotations on difficult passages, maintaining 
as we think successfully the same view, are succinct and penetrating. In 
an unassuming and simple way he touches all points of difficulty, some- 
’ times perhaps he over-spiritualizes. To the same writer also has been 
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entrusted the book of Joshua. In the Introduction there are some 
interesting remarks concerning the notes of authorship of the historical 
books of the Old Testament which they themselves contain. Joshua 
contains a note (ch. xxiv. 26) which Mr. Waller thinks affirms its author- 
ship, except the Introduction in the first three chapters and the 
appended account of Joshua's death, and the editorial note (Josh. xix. 
47). Concerning the editing of the historical books Mr. Waller has 
some discriminating and reasonable remarks. He thinks the style of the 
book of Joshua congruous with its alleged authorship. He does not, 
we think, allow sufficiently for the poetic expression of the Book of 
Jasher (Joshua x. 12-15); at the same time his suggestions are tenta- 
tive and reasonable. Archdeacon Farrar deals with the Book of 
Judges ; he inclines to the traditional idea of the authorship of Samuel, 
and thinks that the book is largely a compilation, with however a unity 
of purpose and a subordination of all the details to religious lessons. 
His general conclusion on the very difficult question of the chronology 
of the book is that between the conquest of Canaan and the accession 
of David about 250 years must be assigned. The Book of Ruth has 
been committed to the Rev. R. Sinker; First Samuel to Canon Spence ; 
Second Samuel to the Rev. Dr. Gardiner. Canon Spence assigns the 
Books of Samuel to the time of Rehoboam, and supposes the writer to 
have used various chronicles, including those of Samuel himself. Speak - 
ing generally, the volume is characterized by great sobriety and good 
sense. While revolutionary criticism is rejected and discredited, the 
opposite extreme of unintelligent and rigid traditional dogmatism is 
avoided. Nothing is maintained for which the editors do not adduce 
scholarly and what seems to them sufficient reasons. In every sense it 
is a wise, sober, and instructive Commentary. 


A Religious Encyclopedia, or Dictionary of Biblical, Historical, 
Doctrinal, and Practical Theology. Based on the Real- 
Encyklopiidie of Herzoa, Purr, and Havcx. Edited by 
Sonarr, D.D., LL.D. Vol. Il. Edinburgh: T. 
and T. Clark. 


This volume carries the work as far as Ozanam. We presume, there- 
fore, that the third volume will complete it. Works of this class reach 
perfection only by a process of development. The latest dictionary-maker 
has the bulk of his material collected for him by his predecessors. Dr. 
Schaff’s work is a vast improvement upon that of Herzog. It is indeed a 
re-creation rather than an improvement; a new construction into which 
the materials of Herzog are wrought. The list of new articles by British, 
American, French, and other writers is a long one. It would have been 
more satisfactory if the names of their articles had been more generally 
signed, as those of the Herzog writers are. 

Again we are struck with the amount of out-of-the-way information, 
both biographical and literary, which the work furnishes. The names of 
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Dr. Guthrie, George Gilfillan, Bishop Gobat, William Greenfield, Dr. 
Gregg, Edward Greswell, Stephen Grellett, Peter Lorimer, John Vine 
Hall, Dr. Robert Halley, show how wide the editor’s sweep has been. 
The larger historical and theological articles are for the most part repro- 
duced or recast from Herzog. Some of the articles—e.g., that on the 
Lord’s Supper—are joint productions by representatives of different 
Church views of the ordinance. Among the religious encyclopedias of 
the day this may claim a distinctive and honoured place. 


The Student’s Encyclopedia of Universal Knowledge. A 
Scientific and Popular Treasury of Useful Information. 
Containing full and clearly written Articles by Eminent 
Specialists. Vols. II.-IV. (Can—Pas). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

This, as we said in our notice of the first volume, is a cheap republi- 
cation of the Globe Cyclopedia, the successive volumes of which we 
noticed on their publication. The present reprint is distinguished by its 
remarkable cheapness—each of its octavo volumes of six hundred pages 
for 7s. 6d. So that a cyclopedia of a high class is brought within the 
reach of even poor students. The articles are concise, business-like, and 
fairly complete. One of the commendable features of the work is the in- 
formation of a subordinate character that it so largely gives. The student 
knows where to find information upon more prominent matters. The 
working value of the cyclopedia is its minuter information about obscure 
things. Even ‘James’ Powder’ finds a mention here. Names of living 
men are given, e.g., those of Henry Irving, Jean Ingelow, John Hullah, 
Christine Nilsson. It would be an improvement if, according to modern 
usage, the names of writers were appended to their articles. 


Ethic demonstrated in Geometrical Order, and divided into 
Five Parts. By Benepict pe Spinoza. Translated from 
the Latin by Hate Waite. Trubner and Co. 


The recent access of interest in Spinoza, stirred by the celebration of 
the bicentenary of his death, has not spent itself. One proof of this is 
the appearance of Mr. White’s translation of the ‘ Ethic.’ He tells us 
that it was completed more than twenty years ago, but that at that time 
the interest in Spinoza was too slight to justify its publication. He has 
been moved to present it now, hoping that, in some degree, the ‘times 
are ripe.’ It is worthy of notice that another tvanslation of the ‘ Ethic’ 
was executed as many years ago, or perhaps more, by George Eliot, and: 
never published, whether for the same reason as that given by Mr. White, 
or for other reasons, we do not know. Anyway, the facts are significant 
of much. The delay in publishing his translation of the work is the 
more remarkable, as the ‘ Ethic’ is, without any doubt, the ‘ central 
work’ of Spinoza, and to find it remaining in abeyance a dozen years 
after the ‘ Tractatus Theologicus Politicus’ had found an English dress, is 
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not very complimentary to the more serious reading class of Great 
Britain. For though Spinoza is abstruse and difficult, in so far as he needed 
to found his theory on a metaphysical basis, he is clear, practical, rigidly 
consecutive as a moralist ; his main concern being to prove that the only 
permanent satisfaction of the intellect lies in the line of true ethical 
relation and in the unity that can only be found therein. In this respect 
the work has a special value for the present time, when mere intellectual 
curiosities seem to demand the whole energies, with no reference whatever 
to the ethical element of things. Spinoza demonstrates with geometrical 
closeness and coherency the utter inadequacy of intellect faithfully to 
confront the grand issues of life, so long as passion and appetite disturb 
it or choke thought, as they inevitably will. Reason alone can restore 
the balance by relegating each activity or impression to its true proportion 
or relation, exhibiting even good and evil at once in their relative and 
in their absolute respects. ‘ Everybody who tries to lead a life from the 
intellect,’ says Mr. White, paraphrasing Spinoza, ‘knows what a calamity 
is that incessant apparition of the object ofa passion. It pursues thé 
victim like a Fury. To be capable of affection by the common properties 
of things, or God, is the cure, and everything helps that way.’ ‘This is 
the essential principle of this great work, the end to which all the careful 
and rigid demonstration tends, whether the attributes of God are discussed, 
or ‘affects,’ or the nature and origin of the mind, or the necessary limits 
of human freedom. Concerning the practical insight into human nature, 
the instinct, as we may say, for that kind of truth which is so essential to 
successful conduct, and for which Spinoza unexpectedly offers so many 
examples, let the reader turn to the propositions ranging from XXV. to 
XXX., and see what Spinoza has to say of Envy, Humility, Pride, 
Despondency, Shame, and Regret, and we are certain that he will admit 
the presence of the discerning and revealing instinct. Only a close study 
of the propositions in their connection will give the reader an idea of the 
profundity and grasp of these truly philosophic views. We cannot find 
space for detailed comment and criticism; we can only add that Mr. 
White’s translation, though it is not perhaps so polished in some parts as 
it might have been, is faithful, clear, and effective. He has evidently been 
more concerned to interpret what Spinoza really meant than to dress 
him out elegantly. We can only express the hope that the book may 
meet with the acceptance it deserves, and that Mr. White may verify in 
this respect the truth of the French Proverb, that everything comes to 
him that can wait. Mr. Triibner has done well to add the book to his 
Philosophical Library. 


The Alphabet: an Account of the Origin and Development of 
Letters. By Isaac Taytor, M.A., LL.D. Two Vols. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 


Dr. Isaac Taylor here presents us with one of the most laborious books 
which have recently been presented to English readers. He tells us that 
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it is the result of the work of many years, and we can well believe him; 
for to write a history of the alphabet implies not only vast knowledge of 
languages and literatures, but some familiarity with the most ancient 
forms of writing and inscriptions of all kinds. Indeed, till quite recently 
a history of the alphabet, in any exhaustive and fundamental sense, was 
impossible, because research had not yet presented and collated the 
materials with sufficient care, nor had the idea of a law of continuity and 
development in this department been formulated with such clearness as 
to form an efficient practical guide. Some of the most gifted of philologists 
and critics had declared that the subject was wrapped in darkness. 
M. Renan wrote so late as 1855: ‘ L’origine de l’écriture, chez les Sémites, 
comme chez tous les peuples, se cache dans une profonde ruit.’ To the 
same effect Professor Whitney and others had written even later than 
this. But the investigations of many learned men on the sites of ancient 
cities, and amongst the long-buried records of extinct civilizations, and the 
widening, all-awakening influence of the conception of development, have 
combined recently to revolutionize the field of philology, and to render 
a comparative account of alphabets possible. The simple principle of 
development once seized, the rest is, in great degree, a matter of skill, 
preparation, methodic labour, and determination to eschew the kind of 
guesswork which has often been so fatal in allied fields. As there is now 
a demonstrated science of languages, so there is a science of written 
characters. In their development there is no such thing as chance. Law 
reigns everywhere supreme. If we fail to trace it, it is because we have 
failed to find some of the links in the process by which the results have 
been brought about. When we can trace the course by which letters have 
travelled, their modifications, slow and insensible, or marked and sudden, 
become full of intensest interest, and the presence of law is invariably 
vindicated. One broad result is indicated by saying that writing began 


with ideograms or pictures of objects; that is, they became pictorial’ 


symbols of abstract ideas, and that these afterwards developed into 


phonograms, or the graphic symbols of sounds, these phonograms being 


of three kinds—(1) verbal signs, which stand for entire words; (2) syllabic 
signs, which stand for the articulations of which words are composed ; 
and (8) alphabetic signs, or letters, which represent the elementary sounds 
into which the syllable can be resolved. The development of alphabetic 
writing proceeds regularly through their successive stages. Dr. Isaac 
Taylor’s book is a concise and learned illustration of this principle from 
all possible points. He traces the process from hieroglyphic and cunei- 
form writing down to the very latest alphabetical forms. Dr. Taylor 
makes very full acknowledgements to workers in the same field, and, as 
we are glad to see, devotes a section to the great discovery of M. de Rouge, 
which that acute thinker did not, unfortunately, live to develop fully. Of 
course on details there is room for much discussion, and Dr. Taylor will, 
we expect, have to meet with not a little questioning from writers like 
Mr. R. Stuart Poole, the Egyptologist, Professor Legge, the great Chinese 
scholar, and from Mr. Paley and other scholars. We cannot afford the 
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space even to indicate the points on which differences are pretty certain 
to arise. Dr. Taylor’s great merit is that he, first in our language, has 
brought together in effective form the facts so widely scattered, and has 
taken care to present them so that everything makes for the grand 
principle with which he started. He has made all languages furnish 
evidence. This would not have been possible but for help from men 
like Professor Sayce. ‘A script, like the speech of which it is the 
vehicle,’ he writes, ‘is the expression of human character. Both of 


‘them, there is reason to believe, arose at first out of very simple 


beginnings—language from almost inarticulate cries, writing from rude 
pictures, at first barely phonetic. Both are in a state of continuous 
mutation. Both are subject to continual processes of development, 
deformation, and regeneration. The object in either case is the com- 
munication of ideas with the greatest attainable care and certainty. The 
law of least effort brings about the attrition and degradation of the forms 
of words as well as letters. Thus they become gradually less and less 
intelligible, the object for which they exist is defeated, till at last the law 
of efficiency comes into play, and regeneration ensues by means of minute 
differentiation, and by the survival of the fittest forms, and the disappear- 


ance of the less fit.’ This is one law, the other is the medium of the _ 


writing: the letter will tell to the initiated how it has been preserved. 
Stone, wood, metal, clay, wax, palm-leaves, bark, parchment, papyrus, 
paper, give a special character to any script for which they are habitually 
used ; and even the ink has its own effect. All the points are treated in 
a fall and luminous way by Dr. Isaac Taylor, who is careful to present us 
with many engravings of script, and of letters of almost all languages and 
periods to illustrate his thesis. The book cannot fail to do much to extend 
his reputation, and many students in the coming time will have cause to 
look back to him with gratitude for this gift, which, to not a few, must 
substantially help in smoothing the pathway of entrance to the wider 
field of linguistic science. 
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